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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I938 

To  the  Trustees: 

The  Annual  Report  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  on  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  University  is  herewith  submitted.  Accompanying  this  report 
and  made  part  of  it  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  Deans  and 
Directors  and  other  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  These 
are  commended  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Trustees  and  the  general 
public. 

The  year  which  is  past  adds  one  more  to  those  which  constitute  the  long 
life  of  the  Corporation.  Old  and  well-established  policies  have  gone  for- 
ward without  marked  change  while  new  problems  and  new  opportunities 
have  been  faced  and  met  with  open-mindedness  and  enthusiasm.  Many 
undertakings  which  are  important  and  should  have  been  begun  or 
enlarged,  have  been  passed  by  or  postponed  through  lack  of  means  with 
which  to  meet  their  cost.  The  long-continued  economic  depression,  the 
stagnation  in  many  forms  of  business  and  the  increasing  demands  of  gov- 
ernment upon  the  earnings  and  savings  of  the  people  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  flow  of  benefactions  upon  which  the  University  depends,  while 
the  return  of  income  from  wisely  invested  capital  funds  has  greatly  de- 
clined. The  effect  of  these  conditions  is  most  seriously  to  limit  the  Uni- 
versity's usefulness  and  to  make  increasingly  difficult  the  full  and  early 
accomplishment  of  some  of  its  most  cherished  aims  and  ideals. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  many  important  and  significant 
happenings,  including  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
laboratories  for  work  in  the  field  of  graduate  medicine  which 
are  now  satisfactorily  occupied;  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  TheYe£"- 
on  October  18, 1938,  of  the  new  building  at  the  Medical  Center, 
erected  by  the  City  of  New  York  as  part  of  its  equipment  for  health 
service  and  administration  in  that  part  of  the  metropolitan  area,  thereby 
affording  new  and  valued  opportunities  for  training  and  research  to 
graduate  students  of  medicine;  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  closer 
integration  of  the  Neurological  Institute  with  other  units  at  the  Medical 
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ciate  Professors  and  one  Associate  to  be  Professors;  of  fourteen  Assist- 
ant Professors  to  be  Associate  Professors;  of  five  Associates,  eleven 
Instructors  and  one  Lecturer  to  be  Assistant  Professors;  of  one  Assistant 
Professor  to  be  Associate  Clinical  Professor;  and  of  one  Associate  and 
one  Instructor  to  be  Assistant  Clinical  Professors; 

The  transfer  to  the  University  from  other  institutions  of  learning  or 
from  other  fields  of  service,  of  two  Professors,  one  Associate  Professor, 
two  Assistant  Professors,  and  two  Assistant  Clinical  Professors;  and 
changes  of  title,  chiefly  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  case  of  seventy 
officers  of  the  University; 

The  retirement  from  active  service,  at  their  own  request,  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  of  the  University:  On  June  30,  1938,  Wendell  T.  Bush, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  Frank  C. 
Erb,  Supervisor  of  the  bindery  department  of  the  Library;  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  with  the  title 
of  Professor  Emeritus;  Evan  M.  Evans,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  Frederic  S.  Lee,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  Ellen  B.  McGowan,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Household  Chemistry  in  Teachers  College;  Annie  I. 
Mann,  Cataloguer  in  the  Library;  Carel  Wirtz,  Custodian  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Reading  Room  in  the  Library;  and  Caridad  R.  Castellano, 
Associate  in  Spanish  in  Barnard  College; 

The  important  service  of  a  public  or  scholarly  character  rendered  by 
many  members  of  the  University  staff,  including  the  appointment  of 
Dean  Leopold  Arnaud  of  the  School  of  Architecture  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  Committee  of  Civic  Design  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects;  of  Professor  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the  School 
of  Law,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  of  Professor 
Marston  T.  Bogert,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  as  official  delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  conference  of  the  International  Union  of 
Chemistry  and  the  International  Congress  of  Chemistry,  held  jointly 
in  Rome  in  May,  1938,  and  his  election  to  be  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Chemistry;  the  designation  of  Professor  Lyman  Bryson 
of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Adult 
Education  Board,  and  of  Professor  Harry  J.  Carman,  of  the  Department 
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of  History,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  New 
York  City;  the  invitation  to  Professor  Francis  Deak  of  the  School  of 
Law  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Institut  Universitaire  des  Hautes 
fitudes  Internationales  at  Geneva;  the  service  of  Professor  Nickolaus 
L.  Engelhardt  of  Teachers  College  as  co-director  (with  Professor  George 
D.  Strayer)  of  the  School  Survey  of  the  St.  Louis  School  System  under- 
taken by  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  of  Teachers  College;  the  desig- 
nation of  Mr.  Carl  Feiss  of  the  School  of  Architecture  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning  of  the  Citizens' 
Housing  Council;  the  appointment  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
of  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink,  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, as  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Chemistry  held  at 
Rome  in  May,  1938;  the  invitation  by  the  Argentine  Government  to 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton  of  Teachers  College  to  direct  the  planning  of  an 
extensive  program  for  rehabilitation  and  teaching  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  in  that  nation; 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Carter  Goodrich,  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  as  United  States  Government  member  of  the  eighty-second 
session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  held 
in  February,  1938;  of  Professor  Gilbert  A.  Highet,  of  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  deliver  the  first  annual  Earle  Lecture  at  Hunter 
College;  the  election  of  Professor  Helen  Judy-Bond  of  Teachers  College 
as  President  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association;  of  Profes- 
sor Irving  Lorge  of  Teachers  College  as  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences;  of  Professor  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  of  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  the  Historical  and  Philological  Sciences;  of  Professor  Wesley 
C.  Mitchell,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  as  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  of  Professor  John  K. 
Norton  of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment and  Educational  Finance  of  the  American  Council  on  Education; 
of  Professor  Ida  H.  Ogilvie  of  Barnard  College  as  Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  of  Professor  Edwin  W.  Patterson,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance  Law 
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Revision  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department;  of  Professor 
Albert  T.  Poffenberger,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  as  Councilor 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  of  Dean  Willard  C.  Rap- 
pleye  of  the  Medical  School  as  President  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges ; 

The  invitation  to  Professor  Herbert  W.  Schneider,  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  to  deliver  the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  University; 
the  service  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  of  Professor 
Carl  S.  Shoup  of  the  School  of  Business,  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  Federal  taxation;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Kenneth  A.  Smith  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Building  Congress;  the  continued  service  of  Dean 
Young  B.  Smith  of  the  School  of  Law  as  a  member  of  the  Law  Revision 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  designation  of  Professor 
Harold  C.  Urey,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  be  nonresident 
Lecturer  at  Cornell  University;  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Trustee  of  the  University,  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  for  a  term  of  three  years;  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Francis  Carter  Wood,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Cancer  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  New  York  in  1939; 

The  honors  conferred  upon  many  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  the  award  by  the  British  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try of  the  Messel  Medal  to  Professor  Leo  H.  Baekeland,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering,  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in 
the  plastic  industry;  to  Professor  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Jr.,  of  Teachers 
College,  of  the  John  Addison  Porter  Prize,  by  Yale  University;  to  Pro- 
fessor Karl  W.  Bigelow  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  by  Clark  University;  to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Bodecker  of 
the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  the  William  Jarvie  Fellowship 
Medal  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  his  research 
work  on  tooth  decay;  to  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  of  the  Priestley  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice to  Chemistry,  by  the  American  Chemical  Society;  to  Professor  Harry 
J.  Carman,  of  the  Department  of  History,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters,  by  Syracuse  University;  the  election  of  Professor  Rob- 
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ert  E.  Chaddock,  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science,  to  membership  in 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  at  The  Hague;  the  award  to  Mr. 
Gano  Dunn,  Trustee  of  Barnard  College,  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  con- 
ferring upon  him  by  Columbia  University  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science;  the  award  to  Professor  Douglas  Freeman  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  College  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  to  Professor  Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska;  to  Professor  John  A.  Krout,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  Heidelberg  College; 
to  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Lovejoy,  Alumni  Secretary,  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  (honorary)  by  Colby  College;  the  bestowal  upon  Professor 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  of  the  Department  of  East  European  Languages, 
of  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Star,  Third  Class,  by  the 
Government  of  Estonia,  and  his  election  as  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Slavonic  Institute  of  Czechoslovakia;  the  election  of  Professor  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  of  the  Department  of  Music,  and  of  Professor  Allan 
Nevins,  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters;  the  award  to  Professor  Charles  Packard  of  the  Institute  of 
Cancer  Research  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; to  Professor  Frank  A.  Patterson,  of  the  Department  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Syracuse 
University;  to  Professor  Rollo  G.  Reynolds  of  Teachers  College  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  American  International  College;  to  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Rugg  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (honorary)  by  the  University  of  Tasmania;  to  Dr.  Bela 
Schick,  of  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children,  of  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Addingham  Gold 
Medal,  a  British  honor  for  "the  most  valuable  discovery  for  relieving  pain 
and  suffering  in  humanity";  the  award  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
by  Rollins  College;  the  bestowal  upon  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman,  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  of  the  1937  award  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  "in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  science  of  nutrition  and  his  leadership  in  education  of 
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the  public  concerning  the  correct  use  of  food  to  secure  health  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare";  the  bestowal  upon  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  of  the 
Department  of  History,  of  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Lion 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  behalf  of 
international  cooperation;  the  election  of  Dr.  Cargill  Sprietsma,  of  the 
Department  of  French,  as  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Art  and 
Letters  of  Dijon,  France;  the  designation  of  Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier,  of  the 
Department  of  Urology,  as  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  North  Star, 
Sweden;  the  bestowal  upon  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Trustee,  of  the 
Belgian  Order  of  the  Crown,  Rank  of  Commander,  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Watson's  efforts  to  promote  world  peace  through  world  trade;  and  the 
award  to  Professor  William  L.  Westermann,  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Nebraska; 

The  publication  during  the  year  of  many  and  important  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  to  current  literature  by  members  of  the  teaching 
and  research  staff,  including  The  Legal  Profession,  by  Professor  Elliott 
E.  Cheatham  of  the  School  of  Law;  The  Rise  of  a  New  Federalism,  by 
Professor  Jane  Perry  Clark  of  Barnard  College;  The  Prospects  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy,  by  Professor  George  S.  Counts  of  Teachers  College; 
Pharmaceutical  Latin,  by  Professor  Jacob  Dorfman  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy;  The  English  Business  Company  after  the  Bubble  Act,  1J20- 
1800,  by  Armand  Budington  DuBois,  sometime  Cutting  Traveling  Fel- 
low; Philosopher's  Holiday  and  Four  Ways  of  Philosophy,  by  Professor 
Irwin  Edman,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  The  Rise  of  Puritan- 
ism; Or  the  Way  to  the  New  Jerusalem  as  Set  Forth  in  Pulpit  and  Press 
from  Thomas  Cartwright  to  John  Lilburne  and  John  Milton,  i^yo-164^, 
by  Professor  William  Haller  of  Barnard  College;  Trumpets  at  Dawn,  by 
Professor  Cyril  Harris  of  Bard  College;  Life  of  Elihu  Root,  by  Professor 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Government; 
Types  of  Administration,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Educational 
Systems  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  by  Professor  Isaac  L.  Kandel 
of  Teachers  College;  The  Heritage  of  the  Manuscript,  being  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  printing,  by  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service;  Arthurian  Legends  in  Mediaeval  Art,  by 
Professor  Roger  Sherman  Loomis,  of  the  Department  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature;  The  Gateway  to  History,  by  Professor  Allan 
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Nevins,  of  the  Department  of  History;  Volume  X  of  Annals  of  the  New 
Yor\  Stage,  covering  the  years  from  1875  to  1879,  by  Professor  George 
C.  D.  Odell,  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature; 
Purchasing  Power,  by  Professor  Ralph  West  Robey  of  the  School  of 
Business;  Founding  Teachers  College,  being  the  Grace  H.  Dodge  Lec- 
tures delivered  by  Dean  Emeritus  James  E.  Russell  of  Teachers  College, 
dealing  particularly  with  the  history  of  the  institution  during  the  years 
just  before  its  incorporation  into  the  educational  system  of  Columbia 
University;  The  Plough  and  the  Sword:  Labor,  Land  and  Property  in 
Fascist  Italy,  by  Dr.  Carl  T.  Schmidt,  of  the  Department  of  Economics; 
Meditations  in  Season  on  the  Elements  of  Christian  Philosophy,  by 
Professor  Herbert  W.  Schneider,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  At 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  by  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  of  the  De- 
partment of  History;  America's  Quest,  by  Mr.  W.  Bradford  Smith,  of 
the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  The  Physical 
Treatises  of  Pascal,  translated  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers  and  the  late  Professor 
A.  G.  H.  Spiers,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  with  Fore- 
word and  notes  by  Professor  Frederick  Barry,  being  a  volume  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  "Records  of  Civilization";  A  Catalogue  of  Incipits  of 
Mediaeval  Scientific  Writings  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Lynn  Thorndike, 
of  the  Department  of  History,  and  Dr.  Pearl  Kibre;  The  Sculpture  of 
William  Zorach,  by  Mr.  Paul  S.  Wingert,  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Archaeology;  Experimental  Psychology,  by  Professor  Robert  S. 
Woodworth,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology;  The  Finns  on  the  Dela- 
ware, 1638— 1655,  by  Professor  John  H.  Wuorinen,  of  the  Department 
of  History; 

The  publication  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  in  the  series 
"Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,"  of  Rome  and  the 
Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1820-1821,  by  Professor  Joseph  H.  Brady  of 
Seton  Hall  College;  and  in  the  series  "Columbia  University  Studies  in 
English  and  Comparative  Literature,"  of  The  Meaning  of  Spenser's- 
Fairyland,  by  Isabel  E.  Rathborne; 

The  visits  to  the  University  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  and 
interesting  persons  from  this  and  other  lands,  including  the  Duchess  of 
Atholl;  Senator  Barcelo,  first  President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate; 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
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Bureau;  Dr.  K.  O.  Bertling,  Director  of  the  Amerika  Institut  in  Berlin; 
M.  Celestin  Bougie,  Directeur  de  l'Ecole  Normale  Superieure  de  Paris; 
Dr.  Gotthilf  P.  Bronisch;  Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  British  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  Professor  Jose  Castillejo,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid;  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood;  Count  and 
Countess  de  Chambrun  of  Paris;  Ben  H.  Cherrington,  Chief  of  the  Cul- 
tural Relations  Division  of  the  Department  of  State;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Davies  of  London;  Hon.  Carlos  Davila,  former  Ambassador  from  the 
Republic  of  Chile;  Lord  Dawson  of  Penn;  Professor  Herman  Finer  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics;  Dr.  Jose  M.  Gallardo,  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Puerto  Rico;  Professor  Morris  Ginsberg,  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics;  D.  C.  Goerdeler,  former  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Leipzig;  Sir  Herbert  Grierson,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  of  London;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
widow  of  the  twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States;  Professor  Eli 
Heckscher  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden;  M.  Jules  Henry,  French 
Charge  d'Affaires;  M.  Jan  F.  Hostie  of  Brussels;  Mr.  Vladimir  Hurban, 
Czechoslovak  Minister  at  Washington;  D.  Graham  Hutton,  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  London  Economist;  Count  Paul  Ignatieff,  formerly  Minis- 
ter of  Education  in  the  Government  of  Russia;  Sir  James  Imrie  of  Lon- 
don; Professor  W.  Ivor  Jennings  of  the  London  School  of  Economics;  the 
late  James  Weldon  Johnson,  poet  and  diplomat;  Professor  B.  Melvill 
Jones,  Francis  Mond  Professor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  member  of  the  British  Aeronautical  Research 
Committee;  Dr.  Alexander  Kerensky,  head  of  the  Second  Provisional 
Government  of  Russia  in  1917;  Dr.  Rudolph  Kircher,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung;  Dr.  Halvdan  Koht,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Government  of  Norway;  M.  Pierre  de  Lanux  of  Paris;  Sinclair 
Lewis;  the  Countess  of  Listowel,  of  London;  Prince  and  Princess  Huber- 
tus  zu  Loewenstein;  Emil  Ludwig;  Hon.  Leo  T.  McCauley,  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Ireland;  Major-General  Frank  R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  A.;  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell,  widow  of  the  first  Professor  of  Music  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Madame  Malaterre-Sellier,  French  delegate  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; Thomas  Mann;  Very  Reverend  Walter  R.  Matthews,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London;  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  of  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena;  Don  Luis  Miro-Quesada,  of 
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Peru;  Christopher  Morley;  Sir  Clive  Morrison-Bell,  of  London;  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Max  Miiller,  of  London;  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  formerly 
United  States  Minister  to  Denmark;  Dr.  Charles  Paterno;  Mr.  John 
Pelenyi,  Hungarian  Minister  at  Washington;  Count  Jerzy  Potocki, 
Polish  Ambassador  at  Washington;  J.  B.  Priestley  of  London;  Professor 
William  A.  Robson,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics;  Mr.  Skoropad- 
sky,  son  of  the  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine;  Dr.  Juan  B.  Soto,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  Countess  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz,  wife 
of  the  Belgian  Ambassador;  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  Chairman  of  Imperial 
Communications  Advisory  Committee  and  Director  of  the  London 
Times;  Dame  Sibyl  Thorndike,  of  London;  Lady  Tweedsmuir,  wife  of 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada;  M.  Paul  van  Zeeland,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Belgium;  Rt.  Hon.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  M.  P.;  Hon.  John  G. 
Winant,  former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire;  Sir  Evelyn  Wrench,  of 
London;  Orville  Wright,  aeronaut,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  most  important  anniversary  now  to  be  marked  by  becoming  cere- 
monies is  that  of  the  School  of  Mines  founded  seventy-five  years  ago, 
which  became  the  forerunner  of  the  present  graduate 
schools  of  engineering.  The  early  history  of  the  School  Schod  of  Mines 
of  Mines  reads  like  a  novel.  Why  should  there  be  a 
School  of  Mines  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  New  York,  of  all  places? 
Why  should  such  a  school  be  associated  with  an  old-fashioned  American 
college  which  had  gone  on  its  way  for  more  than  a  century  with  but 
little  concern  for  those  branches  of  knowledge  and  those  fields  of  inquiry 
which  were  included  under  the  title  Mining  Engineering?  The  answer 
is  that  an  enthusiastic  man  of  science,  an  engineer,  Thomas  Egleston, 
made  this  project  his  own,  formulated  it  so  persuasively  that  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  chose  his  chief  associates 
and  carried  it  forward  in  an  incredibly  short  time  to  a  place  of  greatest 
distinction  in  the  whole  field  of  engineering  education. 

It  was  on  April  6, 1863,  that  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Egleston  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject and  with  that  the  first  step  was  taken.  Professor  Egleston,  known 
afterwards  to  hundreds  of  students  by  the  affectionate  title,  "Tommy 
Rocks,"  was  the  son  of  an  iron  and  steel  manufacturer  who,  after 
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being  graduated  from  Yale,  turned  away  from  trade  and  business  to 
the  study  of  science.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman 
as  a  graduate  student  in  chemistry  at  Yale  and  then  went  to  Paris 
where  the  record  is  that  he  studied  chemistry  and  geology  at  the  Jar# 
din  des  Plantes.  From  there  he  passed  to  the  £cole  des  Mines  and 
received  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  that  institution  in  i860.  He 
met  there  another  American  whose  intellectual  interests  were  like  his 
own,  General  Francis  L.  Vinton,  who  was  to  become  associated  with 
him  in  building  the  School  of  Mines  a  few  years  later.  After  a  short 
period  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  dealing  largely 
with  minerals  and  matters  relating  to  minerals,  Professor  Egleston 
conceived  the  notion  of  bringing  about  the  establishment  in  the  United 
States  of  a  School  of  Mines  which  should  occupy  a  place  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  ficole  des  Mines  in  Paris.  Professor  Egleston  estab- 
lished his  connection  with  the  authorities  at  Columbia  College  chiefly 
through  George  T.  Strong,  a  leading  member  of  the  New  York  bar 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Columbia  Trustees. 
Professor  Egleston  pushed  his  plan  vigorously  and  as  a  result  the 
Trustees  received  on  May  4,  1863,  a  report  from  their  special  commit- 
tee to  which  Professor  Egleston's  original  letter  had  been  referred, 
saying  that  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
as  part  of  the  postgraduate  instruction  of  the  College 

would  in  their  opinion  promote  the  interests  of  the  College  and  of  the  Com- 
munity at  large;  but  that  its  complete  organization,  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus, collections,  etc.,  would  require  an  outlay  estimated  at  between 
Seventeen  and  Eighteen  thousand  dollars,  and  is  therefore  not  expedient  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  nucleus  of  such  School 
may  be  formed  at  inconsiderable  cost  to  the  College,  and  so  far  as  to  be  capable 
of  expansion  whenever  the  means  of  the  College  shall  permit. 

They  therefore  recommend  that  rooms  be  selected  and  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  such  School  within  the  present  College  building;  that  Post-graduate  or  Uni- 
versity Professors  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  Instructors  in  the  French  and  German  Lan- 
guages be  appointed  such  Professors  and  Instructors  to  be  compensated  wholly 
by  fees;  and  that  the  collections  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  College  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  School  under  such  regulations  as 
will  prevent  any  interference  with  their  use  in  the  undergraduate  course. 
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The  report  of  this  committee  was  approved  and  authority  was  given  to 
proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  the  new  School  of  Mines. 

One  step  led  to  another  and  General  Vinton,  whom  Egleston  invited 
to  join  him  in  the  undertaking,  was  quickly  supplemented  by  Profes- 
sor Charles  F.  Chandler,  who  after  being  trained  at  Gottingen  had 
become  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Union  College.  He  was  the  most 
vigorous  and  eager  personality  among  the  younger  chemists  then  at 
work  in  the  United  States.  As  the  Trustees  and  this  group  of  scientists 
studied  their  problem,  it  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  From  a  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  it  became  a  project  for  a  School  of  Applied 
Science,  and  it  was  under  consideration  in  this  form  when  Dr.  Barnard 
was  elected  President  of  Columbia  College  in  1864.  He,  too,  had  been 
graduated  from  Yale  and  had  taught  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  from  1837  to  1849.  He  had  been  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  professorship  of  physics  at  Columbia  which  became 
vacant  in  1863  and  to  which  Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood  was  chosen. 
President  Barnard's  sympathies  were  wholly  in  support  of  the  new 
project  which  speedily  got  under  way  and  became  the  leading  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The  details  of  its  aca- 
demic development  and  history  are  set  forth  in  several  of  President 
Barnard's  annual  reports  and  have  long  since  become  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  School  of  Mines  was 
held  is  recorded  in  a  most  important  article  prepared  for  the  North 
American  Review  of  January,  1871,  by  John  A.  Church,  himself  an  out- 
standing engineer  of  mines.  This  article,  entitled  "Mining  Schools  in 
the  United  States,"  was  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  School  of  Mines  was  established  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  a  metropolitan  community,  it  was  the  great 
training  ground  for  a  whole  generation  of  those  leaders  in  mining 
engineering  who  developed  the  mines  in  the  West  and  Southwest  and 
in  Mexico  for  several  decades.  As  the  years  passed  and  as  the  mining 
industry  developed,  other  schools  of  mines  were  established  in  Mich- 
igan, in  Colorado,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  and  after  a  time  the 
training  of  mining  engineers  was  decentralized.  The  educational  de- 
velopments of  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  indicated  that 
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the  School  of  Mines  might  now  become,  as  had  been  originally  planned, 
a  graduate  school  and  instead  of  standing  by  itself  alone,  should  be 
associated  with  other  schools  of  engineering  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  Faculty  of  Engineering.  This  reorganization,  eagerly  supported  by 
leading  alumni  as  well  as  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Mines  itself, 
was  finally  accomplished  in  1929,  since  which  time  the  present  form 
of  academic  organization  has  been  in  existence. 

The  seventy-five  years,  therefore,  record  the  history  of  a  highly  im- 
portant undertaking  in  the  field  of  scientific  training  and  research,  of 
which  Columbia  University  is  very  proud.  They  likewise  record  the 
history  of  the  development  of  that  undertaking  from  a  beginning 
which  was  apparently  quite  simple  in  its  form  to  a  present-day  ac- 
complishment which  is  the  outcome  of  the  changed  industrial,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  conditions  with  which  the  American  people 
are  now  faced. 

The  commemoration  of  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  of  Mines  will  not,  therefore,  content  itself  with 
looking  backward  and  taking  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  years  that  are  past  and  enumerating  the  distinguished  men  whom 
it  has  prepared  for  their  important  tasks,  but  it  will  look  forward  with 
eager  interest  with  a  view  to  determining  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  the  old  School  of  Mines  and  how  it  can  best  adjust  itself  to 
meet  responsibilities  which  are  the  result  of  these  changed  and  almost 
revolutionary  conditions,  both  industrial  and  economic.  In  the  history 
of  the  building  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  of  Mines  will  always 
play  an  honorable  and  a  commanding  part. 

The  beginnings  of  Barnard  College,  like  those  of  Teachers  College,1 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  made  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 

College  by  President  Barnard.2  His  Reports  for  the  year 

1870  and  for  each  of  the  three  years  following  contained 
1889-1939  j  •  L  L 

earnest  and  most  persuasive  arguments  that  women  be 

put  on  the  same  plane  as  men  in  the  work  of  Columbia  College.  He 

discussed  the  higher  education  of  women  from  many  different  points  of 

view  and  he  brought  to  bear,  for  its  illumination,  the  light  of  all  his  large 

1  See  Annual  Report  for  1937.  "Teachers  College  1887-1937,"  pp.  36-39. 

1  The  Rise  of  a  University,  Vol.  I:  From  the  Annual  Reports  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  1864-89  ;  edited  by  William  F.  Russell ;  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York,  1937,  pp.  249-84. 
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knowledge  and  experience.  While  the  result  of  President  Barnard's 
argument  was  not  to  open  Columbia  College  to  women  as  he  had 
wished,  it  had  the  far  more  effective  accomplishment  of  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  Barnard  College  for  women  as  an  independent 
unit  in  the  educational  system  of  the  new  Columbia  University  which 
was  already  in  the  making.  Moreover,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  admis- 
sion of  women  on  equal  terms  with  men  to  the  University  in  all  of  its 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  To  have  laid  the  foundations  for 
both  Teachers  College  and  Barnard  College  is  surely  no  small  accom- 
plishment for  a  single  scholar.  Such  an  achievement  is  convincing 
evidence  not  only  of  vision,  but  of  practical  sagacity  as  well. 

When  these  Reports  were  written,  the  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  was  already  making  great  progress  in  the  United 
States  and  the  long-standing  prejudice  against  it  was  being  steadily 
overcome.  For  many  years  there  had  been  so-called  colleges  for  women 
in  existence  scattered  throughout  the  country,  not  a  few  being  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  the  Southern  states.  Most  of  these  institutions  were, 
however,  little  more  than  a  high  type  of  secondary  school.  The  institu- 
tions that  were  in  fact  colleges  which  had  already  made  a  place  for 
themselves  were:  Mount  Holyoke  founded  in  i837,Elmira  in  i855,Vassar 
in  1861,  Wells  in  1868,  Wellesley  in  1870  and  Smith  and  Radcliffe  in 
1871.  Bryn  Mawr  and  Goucher  were  just  below  the  horizon  and  both 
were  to  be  organized  for  their  work  in  1885. 

The  history  of  Barnard  College  need  not  be  retold  as  it  has  been  ad- 
mirably written,  first  in  the  article  entitled  "The  Rise  of  Barnard  College" 
contributed  by  Mrs.  George  Haven  Putnam,  one-time  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly  of  March,  1900,  then  by  the 
illuminating  article  entitled  "Barnard  College,  1 889-1909"  which  Pro- 
fessor William  T.  Brewster  of  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  wrote  for 
the  Columbia  University  Quarterly  of  March,  1909,  and  finally  in  the 
very  excellent  book  with  the  title  Barnard  Beginnings  written  by  Mrs. 
Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time,  published  in  1935.  Those  who  led  and 
so  vigorously  supported  the  movement  to  provide  higher  education  for 
women  in  Columbia  College  or  in  connection  with  it  were  confronted  by 
every  sort  and  kind  of  opposition  and  discouragement.  At  first  they 
did  not  find  it  easy  to  arouse  general  public  opinion  to  their  support,  but 
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their  persistence  and  their  earnestness  prevailed  over  every  obstacle, 
including  the  very  serious  one  of  indifference.  That  it  was  a  wise  course 
to  provide  higher  education  for  women  in  the  Columbia  University 
system  without  co-instruction  for  students  of  college  grade  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  history  of  the  half-century  which  has  passed.  The 
educational  opportunities,  resources  and  influences  of  the  University's 
educational  system  are  alike  and  substantially  equal  for  men  and  for 
women,  but  for  students  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  the  instruction 
of  women  is  separate  from  that  of  men. 

The  members  of  the  Barnard  College  Faculty  are  the  intimate  and 
constant  associates  and  colleagues  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  College  and  not  a  few  members  of  the  Barnard  College  Fac- 
ulty offer  advanced  or  graduate  instruction  in  the  University.  Every 
ideal  which  President  Barnard  had  in  mind  has  been  achieved  and  every 
aim  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  has  been  realized.  Barnard  College 
is  a  separate  and  independent  corporation  in  the  University's  educational 
system.  It  must  depend  for  its  equipment  and  for  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  its  work  upon  a  continuance  of  those  generous  benefactions  which 
have  enabled  it  to  reach  its  present  high  stage  of  excellence.  Adequate 
libraries,  laboratories  and  classrooms,  well-equipped  residence  halls  and 
a  faculty  of  competent  and  productive  scholars  are  the  essentials  of  an 
American  college  of  the  highest  rank.  Barnard  College  is  such  an  insti- 
tution and  the  name  which  it  bears,  the  service  which  it  has  rendered 
through  a  half-century  and  the  vigor,  the  zeal  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  present-day  life  and  administration  are  deserving  of  most  generous 
and  cordial  support.  No  one  can  foresee  what  demands  the  half-century 
which  is  now  to  open  will  make  upon  Barnard  College,  but  that  it  will 
meet  those  demands  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  liberalism  and  of  confident 
hope  has  been  made  quite  certain  by  its  history  during  the  half-century 
which  now  comes  to  an  end. 

In  law  as  in  medicine,  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  graduate  and 

research  work  have  been  obvious  for  some  years  past.  The  earlier  notion 

of  a  professional  school  in  medicine  or  in  law  was  that  its 

Graduate  Work  t  r    •  i      j       i  •  i  111  1  1 

.   ,  work  was  finished  when  its  students  had  been  graduated 

in  Law  .  ,  .  . 

with  their  professional  degree  and  started  on  the  practice 

of  their  chosen  profession.  The  twentieth-century  university,  however, 
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cannot  be  satisfied  with  this  limitation  upon  its  work  in  these  two  really 
commanding  fields  of  scholarship  and  public  service.  So  it  has  come  about 
quite  naturally,  largely  owing  to  the  desire  of  students  themselves,  that 
graduate  work  has  become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  field  of  law  as 
well  as  in  that  of  medicine.  As  the  years  pass,  it  is  bound  to  increase  in 
importance. 

Prior  to  1923,  the  Faculty  of  Law  offered  but  one  degree  to  graduate 
students,  that  of  Master  of  Laws.  In  order  to  obtain  this  degree,  a  fourth 
year  of  residence  and  work  in  law  was  necessary,  the  primary  purpose 
being  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  courses  of  instruction  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  include  in  his  normal  three  years  of  undergraduate  work. 
It  was  not  usual  for  those  who  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  to 
enter  upon  the  teaching  of  law.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was, 
before  1923,  open  to  students  who  wished  to  do  advanced  work  in  law, 
but  very  few  legal  scholars  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  In  1922 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  law,  originally  designated  as  Juris  Doctor,  was 
established,  and  in  1923  the  requirements  for  it  were  announced  in  detail. 
Admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  is  restricted  to  those  who  have 
been  graduated  with  high  rank  from  approved  law  schools.  As  a  result  of 
strict  adherence  to  this  rule  of  selection,  the  number  of  resident  candidates 
for  this  degree  has  never  been  so  large  that  the  Faculty  has  not  been  able 
to  give  careful  individual  supervision  to  the  research  work  of  these  can- 
didates. In  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  it  was  more  important 
that  the  standards  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  and  for 
obtaining  it  should  be  high  than  that  the  number  of  candidates  enrolled 
should  be  large.  The  requirement  is,  as  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  that  a  dissertation  be  completed  and 
published  of  a  character  which  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  legal 
scholarship.  Ordinarily  not  less  than  two  years,  and  often  three  years,  in 
addition  to  the  year  of  residence,  are  required  for  the  completion  of  this 
work.  In  many  other  universities  the  degree  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  one 
year  in  academic  residence,  but  the  Faculty  of  Law  prefer  the  standard 
which  they  themselves  have  set.  In  1934  the  title  of  this  degree  was 
changed  from  Juris  Doctor  to  Juris  Scientiae  Doctor,  which  is  the  title 
most  commonly  used  for  the  doctorate  in  law. 

Before  1925  the  Faculty  was  practically  without  means  to  grant 
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financial  aid  for  graduate  students  in  law.  In  that  year  the  Augustus 
Newbold  Morris  Fellowship  was  established  and  shortly  thereafter  three 
University  Fellowships  were  assigned  to  the  Faculty  of  Law.  This  num- 
ber has  now  been  increased  to  five.  By  the  creation  of  three  special 
fellowships  in  law,  available  for  experienced  law  teachers  and  carrying 
maximum  stipends  of  $3,000,  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  now  been  enabled 
to  make  provision  for  a  larger  number  of  mature  and  experienced  law 
teachers.  The  first  award  of  these  special  fellowships  was  made  in  the 
academic  year  1932-33. 

The  influence  of  graduate  work  in  law  will  be  seen  chiefly  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  law  and  to  the  strengthening  of  teaching  and 
research  work  in  the  various  law  schools.  During  the  last  few  years 
holders  of  these  fellowships  have  been  teachers  of  law  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University  of  Louisville,  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Washington  University  (St. 
Louis),  the  University  of  Washington  (Seattle),  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  the  University  of  Colorado.  In  addition  holders  of  these  fellowships 
have  later  become  teachers  of  law  in  Duke  University,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Montana  State  University,  Ohio  State  University,  University 
of  Georgia,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Oregon,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Utah  and  University  of  Virginia. 

The  graduate  work  in  law  is  now  well  under  way  and  may  be  expected 
to  develop  in  quantity  and  quality  in  a  manner  that  will  quickly  tax  the 
present  resources  and  equipment  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

The  beginnings  of  the  work  of  Columbia  University  in  the  field  of 
adult  education  go  back  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  President 
Barnard  in  his  Annual  Report  for  18861  describes  those  begin- 
Education  nmgs  and  tells  of  some  of  the  details  of  the  work  which  was 
then  undertaken.  Public  lectures  in  a  large  variety  of  subjects 
of  a  more  or  less  popular  character  were  offered  by  various  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  or  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  for  some 
of  these  lectures  large  audiences  were  obtained.  After  the  removal  of  the 

1  The  Rise  of  a  University,  Vol.  I:  From  the  Annual  Reports  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  1864-89 ;  edited  by  William  F.  Russell ;  Columbia  University  Press. 
New  York,  1937,  pp.  389-95. 
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University  to  Morningside,  University  Extension,  which  had  come  into 
existence  at  Oxford  University,  made  an  impressive  beginning  in  the 
year  1898,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  Summer  Session  was  organized 
in  1900.  The  primary  object  of  each  of  these  undertakings  was  adult  edu- 
cation in  a  systematic  and  definite  form.  The  Summer  Session  quickly 
developed  into  an  integral  part  of  the  University's  work,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  its  appeal  to  adults  who  wished  to  spend  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  months  in  intensive  study  under  the  direction  of  University 
teachers.  Organized  work  in  Home  Study  was  begun  in  1919,  and  the 
very  successful  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  now  has  a  constitu- 
ency of  some  two  thousand  persons,  began  its  very  significant  work  in 
1913.  These  several  undertakings  are  objective  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
Columbia  University  has  long  felt  its  obligation  to  the  general  public  and 
that  that  obligation  was  by  no  means  fulfilled  when  it  had  taken  the  best 
possible  care  of  those  who  were  formally  registered  on  its  rolls  as  academic 
students. 

The  very  necessary  movement  for  adult  education  in  the  United  States 
has  lagged  through  lack  of  understanding  of  how  it  can  and  should  be 
best  organized  and  carried  on.  There  is  no  need  of  new  and  special  and 
costly  organizations  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and  none  for  new  and 
special  publications  and  exhortations.  The  field  lies  ready  for  the  plow 
before  each  and  every  institution  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in 
the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  well-equipped  public 
libraries  and  museums.  Each  one  of  these  institutions  should  be  busily 
engaged  in  planning  instruction  and  inspiration  for  adults  at  convenient 
times  and  in  every  sort  and  variety  of  subject.  Not  only  should  lectures 
and  demonstrations  be  given  especially  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  adult,  but  courses  of  reading  should  be  carefully  worked  out  and 
recommended.  Adult  education,  properly  organized,  need  not  become  a 
source  of  expense — certainly  not  to  any  considerable  degree.  A  small 
annual  fee  paid  by  each  enrolled  member  of  the  group  organized  about 
a  particular  institution  will  almost  certainly  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  work  on  a  plane  of  genuine  excellence.  The  experience 
of  Columbia  University  proves  this  to  be  true,  as  does  that  of  other  insti- 
tutions and  undertakings  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

During  the  past  quarter-century  so  many  different  organizations  and 
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institutions  have  taken  up  the  work  of  adult  education  and  home  study 
that  it  is  no  longer  so  necessary  as  it  once  was  for  Columbia  University  to 
go  forward  with  the  development  of  this  work  indefinitely  and  without 
limit.  The  time  has  now  come  when,  without  in  any  way  lessening  the 
general  opportunities  for  adult  education,  Columbia  University  may 
through  University  Extension,  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Summer  Session  make  in  restricted  and  definitely  chosen  subjects  provision 
for  adult  education  of  the  most  useful  kind.  What  has  been  so  admirably 
accomplished  during  the  past  generation  may  be  taken  as  assurance  that 
the  University  will  continue  to  go  forward  in  this  vitally  important  field 
of  public  service. 

Education  must  be  looked  upon  as  something  much  broader  and  deeper 
than  mere  school  and  college  attendance.  It  is  something  which  continues 
through  life  or  should  so  continue,  and  provision  for  adult  education  is 
essential  to  its  so  doing.  The  better  organized  and  the  more  widespread 
this  provision  becomes,  the  more  well  informed  and  the  more  open- 
minded  will  the  American  people  be.  Their  responsibility  in  world  history 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  they  cannot  be  too  well  or  too  quickly 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

For  many  years  after  University  Residence  Halls  were  erected  at 

Morningside  Heights  they  were  administered  by  the  Department  of 

Buildings  and  Grounds  as  part  of  the  University's  physi- 

minis  aionc        ^  equipment.  Experience  both  here  and  elsewhere  in- 

Residence  Halls  ,  »    ,  111  •  1  1  r 

dicated  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  work  out  a  plan  or 
Residence  Hall  administration  which  would  relate  it  to  the  educational 
administration  of  the  University  and  treat  life  in  the  Residence  Halls 
not  as  a  mere  matter  of  physical  care  and  comfort,  but  as  a  matter  of 
educational  importance  and  interest.  Steps  in  this  direction  were  taken 
in  1923,  when  an  advisory  committee  of  academic  officers  was  appointed 
to  supervise  the  care  of  the  Residence  Halls.  Ten  years  later,  and  largely 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pelton,  a  Trustee  of  the  University, 
this  whole  question  was  re-studied  with  a  view  to  bringing  Residence 
Hall  administration  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  University's  educa- 
tional work.  A  careful  study  of  existing  conditions  was  made,  and  the 
Residence  Halls  were,  as  a  result,  made  much  more  attractive  than  they 
had  been. 
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During  the  past  year  a  still  farther  study  of  this  highly  important  sub- 
ject was  made  by  a  committee  composed  in  part  of  Trustees  and  in  part 
of  academic  officers.  As  a  result,  the  Trustees,  on  October  3,  1938,  ap- 
proved the  report  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Management  of  the 
University  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Halls,  consisting  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Coykendall,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  William  B.  Symmes, 
Jr.,  a  Trustee  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
the  Provost  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  University. 
This  committee  had  the  very  helpful  cooperation  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Trustees.  Under  the  plan  which  has  now  been  approved,  there  is  one 
Residence  Halls  Committee  consisting  of  the  Provost  of  the  University, 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  the 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  University,  which  committee  has  one  and  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  operation  of  all  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Halls.  Upon  the 
nomination  of  this  committee,  a  Director  of  University  Residence  Halls 
is  appointed,  who,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Committee,  has 
full  authority  to  operate  the  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Halls  as  part  of 
the  University's  educational  system.  The  newly  appointed  Director  of 
University  Residence  Halls  is  Mr.  Thomas  A.  McGoey,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  October  1, 1938.  The  University  is  under  obligation  to 
Herbert  B.  Howe,  who  resigned  as  Director  of  Men's  Residence  Halls 
after  six  years  of  devoted  and  faithful  service  and  who  had  also  been 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  from  1925  to  1934. 

In  addition  to  the  Director  of  University  Residence  Halls,  there  will 
be  a  Head  of  Men's  Residence  Halls,  a  Head  of  Johnson  Hall,  and,  if 
desired,  a  Head  of  Bard  Hall,  who  will  have  general  oversight  of  the 
social  life  and  activities  of  the  students  living  in  Residence  Halls.  The 
physical  upkeep  of  the  buildings  remains  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  change  in  administration  will  prove 
most  useful  to  the  University,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  those  living  in  the 
Residence  Halls.  Such  residence  is  part  of  the  student's  academic  life 
and  academic  opportunity,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  looked  upon 
and  treated,  not  as  a  mere  business  relationship,  as  would  be  that  of  a 
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dweller  in  a  hotel  or  boardinghouse,  but  as  affording  opportunity  for 
personal  associations  and  richer  academic  life,  which  only  membership 
in  an  academic  family  can  possibly  offer. 

Following  the  discussions  contained  in  the  Annual  Reports  for  1936 
and  for  19371  of  matters  affecting  the  non-academic  staff,  including  pro- 
vision for  their  compensation,  stability  of  tenure,  char- 
Non-academic  acter  Q£  service  ancj  retirement,  the  Trustees  at  their 

Staff 

meeting  on  January  3,  1938,  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions which  had  been  made  and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  them 
into  University  law.  The  Director  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  developed 
an  admirable  plan  for  the  retirement  and  classification  of  such  members 
of  the  non-academic  staff  as  are  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  purpose  of 
this  plan  was  to  stabilize  within  the  terms  of  the  budget  appropriations 
their  security  of  tenure,  their  annual  compensation  and  the  dignity  of 
their  relationship  to  the  University.  From  and  after  January  1,  1938, 
members  of  the  non-academic  staff  in  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  are,  on  appointment,  assigned  to  one  of  seven  groups  with  com- 
pensation determined  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  length  of  service  and  personal  skill.  The  groups,  distinguished  by 
type  of  occupation  and  service  as  is  the  case  with  officers  of  instruction, 
are  these:  administrative,  supervisory,  clerical,  power,  upkeep,  house, 
guardian  and  communication. 

Taking  the  present  non-academic  staff  as  a  basis,  there  was  one  ap- 
pointee in  the  administrative  group,  eleven  in  the  supervisory  group, 
ninety  in  the  power  group,  sixty-two  in  the  upkeep  group,  333  in  the 
house  group,  twenty-two  in  the  guardian  group  and  fifteen  in  the  com- 
munication group,  or  552  in  all. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  plan,  members  of  the  non-academic  staff  are 
given  a  relationship  to  the  work  of  the  University  precisely  the  same  as 
that  given  to  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors  and  in- 
structors. This  alone  gives  them  a  distinct  and  honorable  academic  rela- 
tionship which  they  greatly  value.  The  salaries  of  these  University  officials 
are  fixed,  as  are  those  of  the  academic  staff,  on  an  annual  basis,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  annual  vacations,  for  illness  and  for  retirement.  As  yet, 
unfortunately,  the  provision  for  retirement  is  most  incomplete  and  each 

1  Annual  Report  for  1936,  pp.  37-38  ;  for  1937,  pp.  42-45. 
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case  as  it  arises  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  One  o£  the  University's 
most  pressing  needs  is  for  funds  sufficient  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
a  scientific  system  of  retirement  for  members  of  the  non-academic  staff, 
as  described  and  favored  in  the  report  submitted  to  the  Trustees  on 
October  4, 1937,  by  the  special  committee  appointed  a  year  earlier  to  study 
this  whole  question,  of  which  committee  Mr.  Richard  G.  Babbage  was 
chairman. 

From  its  beginnings  in  1754  Columbia  has  had  strong  religious  inter- 
ests and  associations.  The  Royal  Charter  named  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  the  senior  minister  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Religious  Teaching 
Dutch  Church,  the  minister  of  the  Ancient  Lutheran  Service 

Church,  the  minister  of  the  French  Church  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation,  all  of  the  churches  then  existing 
on  Manhattan  Island,  as  ex  officiis  Governors  of  the  College.  At  the  same 
time  that  Royal  Charter  provided  that  such  laws,  ordinances  and  orders 
for  the  better  government  of  the  College  and  its  students  as  might  be 
made,  must  not  "extend  to  exclude  any  person  of  any  Religious  Denom- 
ination whatever  from  Equal  Liberty  and  advantage  of  Education  or 
from  any  the  Degrees  Liberties  Priviledges  Benefits  or  Immunities  of 
the  said  College  on  account  of  his  particular  Tenets  in  matters  of  Reli- 
gion." This  very  remarkable  provision  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind 
save  for  the  very  similar  one  contained  in  the  original  charter  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  granted  in  1746  and  in  the  second  royal  charter 
granted  to  that  College  in  1748.1 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was,  ex  of- 
ficio, the  first  Governor  named,  no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
able  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  visit  King's  College,  now  Colum- 
bia University,  until  1904,  when  the  Royal  Charter  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  At  that  time  Archbishop  Davidson  consecrated  the 

1  From  the  original  Charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1746:  "...  that  no  person  be  de- 
barred any  of  the  privileges  of  the  said  College  on  account  of  any  speculative  principles  of 
religion';  but  those  of  every  religious  profession  have  equal  privilege  and  advantage  of  education 
in  the  said  College." 

From  the  second  Charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1748:  ".  .  .  the  said  Trustees  .  .  .  may 
make,  .  .  .  such  ordinances,  orders  and  laws,  as  may  tend  to  the  good  and  wholesome  govern- 
ment of  the  said  college  .  .  .  not  excluding  any  person  of  any  religious  denomination  whatsoever 
from  free  and  equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the  liberties,  privileges, 
or  immunities  of  the  said  college,  on  account  of  his  or  their  being  of  a  religious  profession 
different  from  the  said  Trustees  of  the  said  college;   .   .    ." 
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site  at  Morningside  on  which  St.  Paul's  Chapel  now  stands.  The  first 
services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  in  1906. 

Daily  chapel  service  for  undergraduate  students  was  compulsory  from 
the  foundation  of  King's  College  until  1891.  After  that  time  it  was  made 
optional.  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the  gift  to  the  University  by  the  Misses  Olivia 
Egleston  Phelps  Stokes  and  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  and  superbly  de- 
signed by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  architect,  and  distinguished  by  a  window 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  of  the  late  John  La  Farge,  is  the 
center  of  the  religious  work  and  interests  of  the  University.  In  addition 
to  stated  Sunday  services,  there  are  daily  services  at  the  noon  hour  during 
term  time.  The  Chaplain  of  the  University  and  his  most  admirable  and 
effective  assistants  direct  its  work  and  are  available  at  all  times  for 
religious  conference  and  counsel.  The  Chapel  choir,  composed  entirely  of 
students  and  trained  by  Professor  Lowell  P.  Beveridge,  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  Social  and  Religious  Work,  composed 
of  members  of  the  University  faculties,  has  general  oversight  of  the 
many-sided  undertakings  in  the  field  of  religion  and  gives  support  and 
counsel  to  them.  The  entire  religious  work  is  so  organized  and  directed 
as  best  to  further  its  aim  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  every 
type  of  faith.  The  University  provides  a  Chaplain's  House  where  indi- 
vidual students  are  welcomed  and  where  groups  of  students  frequently 
meet  for  social  and  religious  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  Chaplain  and 
his  staff,  there  are  three  very  important  Religious  Counselors:  one  to 
Catholic  students,  one  to  Protestant  students  and  one  to  Jewish  stu- 
dents. These  positions  are  created  by  the  University  and  are  supported 
by  generous  gifts  made  by  various  individuals  and  organizations.  These 
Counselors  are  most  efficient  and  their  personal  service  is  of  exceptional 
importance.  The  Catholic  Counselor  now  makes  provision  for  the 
religious  worship  and  activities  of  more  than  three  thousand  students. 
His  personal  counsel,  his  guidance  in  establishing  church  relation- 
ships, his  service  in  arranging  meetings  for  discussion  of  religious 
topics  and  the  generous  provision  at  Newman  House  for  the  social 
life  of  the  Catholic  students,  unite  to  make  his  work  exceptionally 
helpful  and  effective.  The  Counselor  for  Jewish  students  does  his  work 
through  personal  contacts,  through  the  arrangement  of  lectures  and 
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discussions  and  through  social  gatherings  and  opportunities.  The 
Counselor  to  Protestant  students  works  along  similar  lines  and  reaches 
a  very  large  number  of  young  men  and  women.  The  cooperation  of  these 
three  Counselors  is  close  and  constant  and  the  effect  of  their  service  and 
policies  is  obvious  and  excellent. 

The  University,  of  course,  provides  instruction  and  opportunities 
for  research  in  the  field  of  religion,  but  these  have  solely  or  chiefly  to 
do  with  the  intellectual  aspect  of  religious  knowledge  and  religious 
faith.  The  service  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  of  the  Religious  Counselors 
is  directly  and  distinctly  religious  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  truly  said  that  the  Columbia  University  of  today  is  fully 
maintaining  the  principles  and  the  ideals  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  original 
Charter  of  King's  College  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  ago. 

The  geographic  place  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  its  inviting  climate 
and  its  beautiful  scenery  suggest  that  it  might  well  become  in  the  near 
future  the  All-America  Center  of  scholarship  and  re- 
search through  the  establishment  there  of  institutions       .  „    PucT}°  Rlco  as 

jit.  1  ■  1  1  1  •      ■       1  •  All-America  Center 

and  undertakings  which  would  invite  the  cooperation 

of  scholars  of  North  America,  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  alike.  Spanish  and  English  would  be 
the  languages  ordinarily  used,  and  scholars  and  research  workers  from 
climates  not  comparable  in  comfort  and  charm  to  that  of  Puerto  Rico 
might  be  led  to  go  to  that  Island  to  carry  on  their  intellectual  work.  The 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  history  of  a  generation,  having  been  first 
established  in  1903.  The  connection  between  Columbia  University  and 
Puerto  Rico  dates  from  1923.  On  May  25  of  that  year  the  Legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico  created  a  commission  to  study  how  best  a  school  for  the 
study  of  tropical  medicine  might  be  established  there.  This  commission 
conferred  with  Columbia  University  and  sought  the  University's  coop- 
eration in  this  undertaking. 

Following  these  conferences,  Joint  Resolution  No.  3  of  1924,  providing 
for  a  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico.  On  July  21,  1925,  the  Legislature  passed  Law  No.  50,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Reorganize  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,"  which  gave 
to  Columbia  University  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  The  intercorporate  agreement  between  Columbia 
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University  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  operative  since 
that  date.  The  work  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Admirable  equipment  has  been  provided  for  the  work 
of  the  School  and  its  research  staff  has  established  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. Indeed,  this  is  the  only  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  highest  rank 
established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseases  which  are  the  subject  of 
its  study.  As  many  as  125  research  workers  are  there  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  coming  from  a  dozen  different  countries. 

This  experience  is  an  example  of  what  might  easily  happen  in  many 
other  fields  of  scientific  work  and  inquiry.  The  quiet  detachment  of  life 
on  the  Island,  while  yet  but  a  few  hours  from  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  inviting  climate  and  physical  surroundings  and  the  certain 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  all  unite  to  make  any  such  pro- 
posal as  is  now  described  in  the  highest  degree  practical  and  useful.  If  the 
people  of  all  the  Americas  are  brought  in  increasingly  closer  touch 
through  common  intellectual  interests  and  undertakings,  their  economic 
and  political  relationships  would  develop  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

St.  Athanasius  told  the  Emperor  Constantine  that  when  the  world 
was  wholly  Christian  there  would  be  no  more  wars.  The  condition 
which  St.  Athanasius  imposed  is  still  far  from  being  met  and 
acing  were  it  met,  the  fortunate  consequence  which  he  prophesied 
would  not  follow  with  certainty.  The  avoidance  and  discon- 
tinuance of  war  do  not  depend  upon  faith,  whether  Christian  or  other; 
they  depend  upon  clear  intelligence  and  sound  morals.  Perhaps  the  chief 
reason  why  no  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  outlawry 
of  war  is  that  the  problems  involved  have  been  treated  emotionally 
while  constructive  intelligence  and  high  moral  principle  have  been 
almost  wholly  left  on  one  side.  The  populations  of  all  the  organized 
nations  in  this  twentieth  century  are,  as  individuals,  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  war.  They  have  come  to  realize  the  huge  loss  of  life  and 
the  stupendous  waste  of  human  savings  which  must  follow  upon  war 
waged  under  twentieth-century  conditions.  They  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  join  in  emotional  outbursts  in  denunciation  of  war,  to  pass  resolutions 
against  war  and  to  join  in  any  and  every  sort  of  exhibition,  whether 
foolish  or  other,  of  these  sentiments  and  emotions.  What  they  most 
carefully  avoid,  however,  is  compelling  their  governments  to  cease  those 
policies  which  involve  war  and  lead  to  war  and  to  enter  upon  those  op- 
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posing  policies  which  will  have  as  their  result  national  and  international 
prosperity  as  well  as  national  and  international  peace.  The  broken  link 
in  the  chain  which  would  serve  as  a  barrier  against  war  is  the  incompe- 
tence of  these  peoples  to  require  their  governments  to  reflect  their  convic- 
tions and  their  true  feelings.  As  has  been  shown  a  score  of  times  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  existence  of  these  conditions  all  that  a  govern- 
ment bent  upon  some  new  enterprise  or  exploitation,  even  at  the  cost 
of  war,  need  do  is  to  make  oratorical  and  emotional  appeal  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  for  support.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  the  convictions 
and  feelings  which  were  supposed  to  be  so  firmly  established  are  swept 
away. 

Conditions  such  as  these  were  serious  enough  in  years  gone  by,  but 
today  they  have  become  quite  appalling.  From  the  year  1898  when  the 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias  issued  his  memorable  invitation  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  join  in  what  became  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  held  the  following  year,  down  to  1912  steady  and  important 
progress  was  making  in  educating  and  guiding  public  opinion  toward 
support  of  those  policies  by  which  alone  international  peace  can  be  as- 
sured, and  in  this  the  United  States  was  leading  the  way.  A  climax  was 
reached  when  in  the  month  of  June,  1910,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  passed  the  most  important 
joint  resolution  dealing  with  international  affairs  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  empowered  the  President  to  take  steps 
toward  the  effective  organization  of  the  world  for  the  establishment 
and  protection  of  peace,  including  the  provision  for  an  international 
police  force  made  up  of  the  combined  navies  of  the  civilized  nations. 
Had  the  response  to  this  magnificent  declaration  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  been  favorable,  the  great  World  War,  so  soon 
to  break,  could  have  been  avoided,  millions  upon  millions  of  lives  could 
have  been  saved  and  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  that  were  wasted 
in  destruction  and  slaughter  could  have  been  turned  toward  the  benefit 
and  relief  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  world's  population. 

While  these  hopeful  happenings  took  place  more  than  a  quarter-century 
ago,  they  are  precisely  what  should  and  must  take  place  again  now  if 
another  appalling  calamity  is  really  to  be  avoided.  Every  government, 
whether  despotic  or  democratic,  is  loudly  proclaiming  its  love  of  peace 
and  its  devotion  to  peace;  but  every  government,  whether  despotic  or 
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democratic,  is  arming  itself  for  war  at  a  pace  quite  unexampled  in  all 
history.  Why  is  this  possible?  The  answer  is  that  governments  do  not 
trust  each  other.  They  no  longer  place  faith  in  the  plighted  word  even 
when  written  in  formal  treaties.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  moral  basis 
for  international  peace,  and  if  there  be  no  moral  basis,  the  emotional  out- 
bursts against  war  are  quite  meaningless  and  even  harmful. 

Confronted  by  facts  such  as  these,  what  is  the  duty  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  few  universities  which  are  left  in  the  present-day  world?  The 
true  universities  have  become  much  fewer  in  number  since  the  totalitarian 
states  have  suppressed  them  in  all  but  name.  If  there  can  be  no  freedom 
of  thought,  no  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  no  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  and  debate,  there  can  be  no  universities.  Therefore,  no 
help  in  answering  the  searching  questions  which  one  asks  can  be  ex- 
pected from  those  ancient  and  once  most  honorable  institutions  in  the 
totalitarian  states  which  have  now  become  universities  only  in  name. 
When  one  thinks  of  Immanuel  Kant's  classic  Zum  ewigen  Frieden  and 
of  Fichte's  great  Red  en  an  die  deutsche  Nation  and  recalls  the  superb  re- 
building of  a  national  consciousness  and  a  national  intellectual  power 
which  followed  upon  them,  he  can  be  but  deeply  saddened  when  he 
listens  to  the  raucous  and  violent  rhetoric  now  being  addressed  wholly  to 
those  emotions  of  a  huge  and  thoroughly  disciplined  crowd  which  grow 
out  of  pride,  vainglory  and  desire  for  national  gain. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  world  problem,  then,  are  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  remaining  universities  must 
unite  to  deal.  By  their  trained  and  experienced  wisdom,  by  their  open- 
mindedness  and  breadth  of  human  sympathy  and  by  their  liberalism  in 
dealing  with  those  new  happenings  and  new  forces,  human  and  physical, 
which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves,  the  universities  must  lead 
the  way  toward  a  rebuilding  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  foundations 
of  civilization.  If  they  will  not  do  this  or  if  the  task  prove  impossible, 
there  can  be  but  one  end,  and  that  at  no  great  distance. 

Of  all  the  immoral  and  unintelligent  reactions  toward  present  world 
problems,  the  most  immoral  and  the  most  unintelligent  is  the  calm  and 
oft-repeated  assumption  that  all  these  are  in  fact  local  or  at  most  con- 
tinental, and  that  therefore  the  rest  of  the  world  need  have  no  concern 
with  them.  It  is  precisely  the  immorality  of  this  attitude,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  unintelligence,  which  makes  it  so  dangerous.  It  contributes  power- 
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fully  toward  making  the  worst  of  present  world  conditions  grow  worse 
still.  Moral  principle,  like  science,  speaks  no  one  language  and  recognizes 
no  physical  boundaries  as  limitations  upon  the  acceptance  and  application 
of  its  established  truths. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  but  it  may 
now  be  traversed  by  the  electric  spark  in  a  few  seconds  and  even  by 
human  beings  in  less  than  four  days.  Commerce  and  trade  are  like 
ideas — the  common  property  of  every  people.  No  nation  can  any  longer 
pose  as  a  Robinson  Crusoe ! 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  the  budget  of  the  University 
corporation  as  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  5,  1937,  with  amend- 
ments made  prior  to  June  30,  1937,  showed  an  estimated 
deficit  in  the  general  income  of  the  corporation  for  the  year  University 
1937-38  of  the  very  large  sum  of  $1,020,553.  Later  amend- 
ments increased  this  estimated  deficiency  to  $1,082,919.03,  which  did 
not,  however,  take  into  account  reappropriated  unexpended  balances 
chargeable  to  general  income,  amounting  to  $45,922.10.  The  addition 
of  these  reappropriated  balances  to  the  estimated  deficit  as  contained 
in  the  budget  raised  the  final  estimate  of  the  year's  deficit  to 
$1,128,841.13.  The  operations  of  the  year,  however,  most  fortunately 
reduced  this  estimated  deficit  to  $426,172.82. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  year  1937-38  was 
due,  first,  to  an  increase  in  income  of  $86,764.13  in  excess  of  the  budget 
estimate  as  to  certain  items,  but  chiefly  to  savings  in  budget  appropri- 
ations amounting  to  $615,904.18.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  temporary  post- 
ponement of  a  portion  of  the  University's  income  from  capital,  the  budget 
for  the  year  would  have  been  in  balance  even  after  providing  $305,000  on 
account  of  the  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  1936. 

The  figures  just  given  relate  to  the  budget  of  the  University  corpora- 
tion alone.  They  do  not  include  like  figures  relating  to  the  financial 
administration  of  the  other  corporations  included  in  the  University's 
educational  system,  namely,  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  Bard 
College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School.  These  several  corporations  have  their  own  financial 
administration  and  meet  their  own  financial  responsibilities  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  University  corporation. 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  which  contains  in  detail  a  statement  of  the 
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financial  operations  of  the  year  1937-38,  deserves  most  careful  study. 
In  it  may  be  found  a  most  illuminating  summary  of  the  University's 
income  and  expenditures,  and  in  fullest  detail  the  University's  general 
and  special  funds. 

As  is  usual,  there  follows  a  comparison  between  the  budget  appro- 
priations for  the  year  1931-32,  when  they  were  at  their  maximum,  and 
those  for  1937-38.  A  reading  of  these  figures  will  show  how  serious  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  economic  depression  upon  the  University's  avail- 
able resources  for  carrying  on  its  steadily  increasing  work  in  the  fields 
of  scholarship  and  public  service. 

TOTAL  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 

Including  amendments  made  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
but  excluding  reappropriated  balances 

Schedule  A  1931-32  I937S^ 
General  University  administration  and 

instruction $  5,936,619.36        %  5,826,408.64 

Summer  Session 251,050.00  199,700.00 

University  Extension 1,758,050.00  651,575.00 

Medical  School 1,231,387.20  1,552,705.47 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery      .  418,100.00  293,710.00 

Retiring  and  widows' allowances  185,425.99  248,865.61 
Payment  to  Teachers  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association 111,500.00  144,150.00 

Fellowships,  scholarships  and  prizes    .  382,597.98  492,933.80 

$10,274,730.53        $  9,410,048.52 

Schedule  B — Buildings  and  grounds  .  $1,157,040.00        $  1,065,328.00 

Schedule  C — Library 434,108.93  473,208.94 

Schedule  D — Business  administration  222,740.00  234>955-53 

Schedule  E — Annuities 54,457.70  49,122.91 

Schedule  F — Insurance 50,000.00  52,000.00 

Schedule  G — Interest  account  ....  495,283.89  207,300.00 

Amortization      ....  230,000.00  305,000.00 
Schedule  J — Under  the  direction  of  the 

President 365,000.00  210,000.00 

Total        ....     $13,283,361.05        $12,006,963.90 
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Amounts  chargeable  to  general  income          $9,983,310.13  $8,731,309.18 

Amounts  otherwise  chargeable      .      .      .         3,300,050.92  3,275,654.72 

Total        ....     $13,283,361.05  $12,006,963.90 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
tees on  April  4,  1938,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone  during  the 

academic  year  1938-39,  together  with  such  amendments  as  were  made 
previous  to  June  30,  1938,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction     ....  $  8,708,685.88 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 913,214.00 

For  the  Library 495,169.61 

For  business  administration        222,813.00 

For  annuities 48,590.86 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 42,700.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 202,686.54 

For  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  1936 305,000.00 

For  Schedule  J,  under  direction  of  the  President    ....  210,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $11,148,859.89 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $  7,919,460.63 

To  income  from  special  endowments .  1,070,636.71 

To  gifts 184,444.63 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  .  .  151,250.00 
To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Babies 

Hospitals  and  by  the  Neurological  Institute 373)3^5-00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 466,779.36 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 868,805.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College 49,160.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 64,958.56 

211,148,859.89 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing  figures,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  provision,  amounting  to  $916,773.48,  for  Dining  Halls,  Residence 
Halls,  King's  Crown  activities  and  intercollegiate  athletics,  heretofore 
appearing  in  the  regular  budget,  has,  for  the  year  1938-39,  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  supplementary  budget  and  only  the  net  cost  to  the  Univer- 
sity is  carried  in  the  regular  schedules. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  summary 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the  University 
corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is  concerned,  since 
the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted: 


Year 


Surplus 


Deficit 


Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 


1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 


$30,547-37 

82,214.74 
71,590.93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

157,205.79 


170,290.20 


$67,769.12 
42,952.64 

13,592.55 

40,855.14 

211, 106. 171 


)ii, 820.94 


122,909.21 

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777.98 
344,443.75 

293,957-41 
298,910.66 
193,060.90 
193,077.27 
152,321.42 
7,909.42 
426,172.82 

,187,509.21 


$25,488: 
26,996. 
27,044 
26,933 
26,400 
25,545 
25,635 
26,430 

26,497 
27,301 
27,37i 
27,469 
29,236 

33,859 
36,385 
38,096 
38,319 
37,675 
38,547 
36,181 
35,976 
35,352 
35,312 
34,954 


672.81 
740.07 
870.90 
764.13 
649.91 
110.85 
421.05 
836.76 
602.41 
358.85 
312.10 
649.06 
825.38 
764.34 
380.16 
,899.20 
,089.20 
,714.86 
232.48 
228.46 
793-56 
751-23 
448.37 
813.36 


1  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in  detail  on 
pages  192-203  of  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there  shown,  the  total 
amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University  corporation  alone 
amounted  to  $1,971,253.90,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment $  73,411.92 

2.  Special  endowments 844,272.16 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds 391,000.00 

$1,308,684.08 

B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  General  purposes $    8,721.00 

2.  Specific  purposes 653,848.82 

662,569.82 
$1,971,253.90 

Once  again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  gifts  to  income  for  the 
University's  general  administration  are  quite  insignificant.  Welcome  as 
are  gifts  to  income  for  specific  purposes,  and  much  as  they  aid  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  public  service,  they  alone  do  not  lift  the  burden  which  rests 
upon  the  Trustees  to  find  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  the  general  work  of  the  University. 

The  chief  additions  to  general  and  special  endowments  and  to  build- 
ings and  grounds  were  the  following: 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  in 
the  School  of  Library  Service,  $150,000;  for  the  establishment  of  the  Andrew 
Carnegie  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  School  of  Library  Service,  $75,000; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  toward  the  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory  building  at  the  Medical  Center  for  graduate  work  in 
medicine,  $200,000; 

From  the  Martha  M.  Hall  Foundation,  toward  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  laboratory  building  at  the  Medical  Center  for  graduate  work 
in  medicine,  $180,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  William  R.  Shepherd,  for  the  Shepherd  Foundation, 
$162,097.50; 

From  the  Estate  of  Ellen  C.  Harris,  for  the  Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Fund, 
$135,302.55; 
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From  an  anonymous  donor,  to  establish  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research 
Fund,  $129,984.50; 

From  the  Estates  of  Charles  G.,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  G.  Thompson, 
$72,896.92; 

From  the  Estate  of  William  Campbell,  to  establish  the  Campbell  (William) 
Fellowship  Fund,  $55,181.51; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  to  establish  the  Anonymous  Fund  for  Scholar- 
ships in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  $50,000; 

From  Dr.  Charles  V.  and  Carlo  M.  Paterno,  for  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  Paterno  Library  in  the  Casa  Italiana,  $30,000; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  endowments,  $515;  for  spe- 
cial endowments,  $20,535.25; 

From  Mrs.  Winter  Mead,  for  the  connection  between  the  old  building  and 
one  of  the  floors  in  the  new  laboratory  building  for  graduate  work  in  med- 
icine, $11,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Lucy  Stella  Schieffelin,  for  the  Schieffelin  (Lucy  Stella) 
Fund,  $10,500; 

From  the  Estate  of  Euretta  J.  Schlegel,  for  the  Kellet  (Euretta  J.)  Fund, 
$9,567.70; 

From  the  Estate  of  Alfred  E.  Marling,  for  the  Marling  (Alfred  E.)  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  $5,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  to  be  added  to  the  Horn  (James  T.)  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  $5,000. 

Among  the  large  number  of  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  in- 
come for  general  and  for  special  purposes  were  the  following: 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$145,365.45; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School  of  Li- 
brary Service,  $25,000;  for  the  support  of  research  and  other  forms  of  Univer- 
sity work,  $40,685; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  specific  purposes,  $52,611.60; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  for  various  research  purposes, 

$47>4I(>; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  the  support  of  the  work  in  normal 
child  development  study,  $28,982.88;  for  the  subdepartment  of  Tropical  Med- 
icine, $1,000;  for  apparatus  and  expenses  in  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
$500; 

From  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation,  for  the  Charles  Hayden  Scholar- 
ships at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  $25,000; 

From  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  re- 
search work,  $23,200; 
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From  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $15,000; 

From  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  DeLamar 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  $13,875; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  scholarships  at  the  Medical  School,  $12,000; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 

$n,358; 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  and  for  apparatus  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  $10,866.86; 

From  the  Rosen wald  Family  Association,  for  dental  research,  $10,000; 

From  the  Research  Corporation,  for  special  research,  $7,100; 

From  the  Estate  of  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Jr.,  for  special  research  at  the  Med- 
ical School,  $6,525; 

From  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  for  research  fellowships,  $6,200; 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$5,200; 

From  the  Estate  of  Dr.  Francis  I.  Proctor,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  $5,125; 

From  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  $5,000; 

From  the  Brain  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  the  support  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Neurology,  $5,000; 

From  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  for  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund, 
$4,857.79; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson  Encephalitis 
Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  $4,650; 

From  the  American  Library  Association,  for  scholarships  in  the  School  of 
Library  Service,  $4,500; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  Columbia  University  Club 
Scholarships,  $4,000; 

From  Pi  Lambda  Phi  Foundation,  for  a  special  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  $4,000; 

From  Teachers  College  for  research  in  the  social  sciences,  $4,000; 

From  Mrs.  John  D wight  Leggett,  Jr.,  for  cancer  research  in  the  Department 
of  Surgery,  $3,650; 

From  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Watters,  Jr.,  for  cancer  research  in  the  Department 
of  Surgery,  $3,650; 

From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  various  forms  of  research 
work,  $3,620; 

From  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  for  special  research,  $3,500; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
$3>5°°; 
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From  A.  Kardiner,  for  a  Malaysian  field  trip  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  $3,500; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Dermatology,  $3,400; 

From  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  for  research  in  anthropology,  $3,300; 

From  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen  Wilhelmina 
Professorship,  $3,250; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  research  in  chemical  pathol- 
ogy* $35ooo. 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six  corpora- 
tions included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  are  classified  as 
follows: 


Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

New  York 
Post-Grad- 
uate 
Medical 
School 

Total 

A.    Gifts  to  Capital 
1.    General       en- 

$73,411.92 

844,272.16 
391,000.00 

8,721.00 
653, 848. 821 

$150,250.00 
15,124.95 
23,729.11 

53.00 
11,701.00 

$3,423.00 

25,000.00 

$2,800.00 
1,460.00 

$135-75 

$230,020.67 

2.  Special  endow- 

ments     .     . 

3.  Buildings   and 

$13,027.75 
4,763.61 

898,884.86 
419,492.72 

B.    Gifts  to  Income 
1.    General     pur- 
poses .    .    . 

2,700.00 

28,851.65 
16,200.00 

88,119.97 
4,620.00 

128,445.62 

2.    Specific      pur- 
poses .     .    . 

140,991.71s 

827,361.53 

$i,97i.253-90 

$200,858.06 

$158,783.07 

$31,123.00 

$49,311.65 

$92,875.72 

$2,504,205.40 

1  Including  $149  for  loan  funds. 

2  Including  $425  for  loan  funds. 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records  the 
gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations  included 
in  the  University: 

1 890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

1901-2 $1,082,581.02 

1902-3 1,721,895.06 

1903-4 1,783,138.18 

1904-5 1,960,247.87 

1905-6 1,299,909.78 

1906-7 1,360,590.80 

1907-8 i,077>933-87 

1908-9 974,637.07 

1909-10 2,357,979.30 

1910-11 2,932,655.79         16,551,568.74 

1911-12 $2,242,417.58 

1912-13 -      .  1,605,935.33 

1913-14 1,494,648.61 

1914-15 814,111.69 

1915-16 2,287,144.91 

1916-17 1,634,578.78 

1917-18 882,267.76 

1918-19 3>455,356.6o 

1919-20 3,724,181.14 

1920-21 2,190,289.85         20,330,932.25 

1921-22 $3,270,380.76 

1922-23 12,728,021.59 

1923-24 2,375,691.92 

1924-25 2,097,108.25 

1925-26 5,276,777.11 

1926-27 3,498,380.20 

1927-28 5,546,667.61 

1928-29  ...  3,617,928.92 

1929-30 4,242,991.66 

1930-31 4,139,980.62         46,793,928.64 

1931-32 $2,873,182.99 

1932-33 2,317,453.66 

1933-34 2,640,118.53 

1934-35 2,165,333.02 

1935-36 6,608,131.87 

1936-37 2,772,218.91 

1937-38 2,504,205.40         21,880,644.38 


Total $111,016,976.83 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  are  entered  at  cost,  the 
Property  and  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  assessed  valuations,  and 
Endowment      aU  other  property  at  book  values. 


Capital 

Resources 

June  30, 1938 

Appropriations 
1937-38 

Income  and 

Expense  Account 

'937-3^ 

Columbia  University   .... 

Barnard  College 

Teachers  College 

College  of  Pharmacy   .... 

Bard  College 

New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School 

$120,042,521.69 

9,210,929.66 

20,588,602.17 

856,410.54 

1,581,608.16 

6,588,565.821 

$12, 006,963. 902 

471,035.32* 

2,876,654.09* 

123,667.72 

207,020.00s 

71,103.24" 

—  $426,172.82 

—  46,228.30 

—  250,148.77 

—  17,247-55 

—  25,303.15 

—  16,906. 211 

$158,868,638.04 

$15,756,444.27     j 

1  Including  Hospital. 

2  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1938. 

8  Not  including  $460,156.68  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
*  Not  including  $886,255  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
B  Not  including  $58,000  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
•Not  including  $71,946.40  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 


The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  Annual  Report : 


Deaths  of 
University 
Officers 


On  December  10,  1937,  Hermann  T.  Vulte,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Household  Chemistry  in  Teachers  College,  retired, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  16,  1937,  Alexander  G.  H.  Spiers,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  French,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  20,  1937,  Alice  E.  Bivins,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Education  in  Teachers  College,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age. 

On  December  23,  1937,  Isadore  Goldstein,  M.D.,  teacher  of  graduate  med- 
icine in  University  Extension,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  12,  1938,  Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  in  Barnard  College,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age. 

On  January  15,  1938,  Ralph  T.  Bickell,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  18,  1938,  Hermann  Feit,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Dermatology,  in 
the  forty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  27,  1938,  Alfred  Michaelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oto- 
laryngology, in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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On  February  22,  1938,  Elbert  K.  Bailey,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  1, 1938,  Elizabeth  C.  Cook,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
in  Teachers  College,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age. 

On  March  21, 1938,  John  Bates  Clark,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Political  Economy,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  28,  1938,  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Jay  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Greek  in  Residence,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  27,  1938,  Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Typo- 
graphic Library  and  Museum,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  27,  1938,  Jane  C.  Berger,  Executive  Secretary,  retired,  Dean's  Of- 
fice, Teachers  College,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

On  June  22,  1938,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  teacher  in  business  courses  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  11,  1938,  John  Levy,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry, in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  7, 1938,  Frederick  Tilney,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology 
and  Neuro- Anatomy,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  13,  1938,  Milton  M.  Abeles,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  22,  1938,  John  M.  Wheeler,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  2,  1938,  James  R.  Sheffield,  LL.D.,  Trustee  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  world-wide  social  and  economic  changes  which  are  going  forward 
so  rapidly  in  quite  revolutionary  fashion  must  and  will  have  a  profound 
and  possibly  most  damaging  influence  upon  those  great 
institutions  of  public  service  which  have  been  established,  „  °     3 

largely  during  the  past  three  hundred  years  and  particularly 
in  English-speaking  countries,  in  the  field  of  liberty  and  apart  from  gov- 
ernmental control  or  support.  The  prevailing  and  most  reactionary 
movement  toward  economic  nationalism  and  a  quite  impossible  national 
self-sufficiency,  lead  the  peoples  affected  to  turn  more  and  more  toward 
government  for  support  and  direction.  Government,  in  turn,  which  has 
no  resources  of  its  own,  then  takes  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the 
earnings  and  savings  of  the  people,  and  proceeds,  in  its  usually  quite 
formal  and  unsatisfactory  way,  to  enter  upon  fields  of  activity  and  public 
service  which  are  far  better  cultivated  by  the  great  historic  institutions 
which  have  been  built  up  in  the  field  of  liberty.  The  service  rendered  by 
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these  institutions — universities,  colleges,  hospitals,  libraries,  museums, 
research  and  educational  undertakings  of  every  sort  and  kind — marks  the 
greatest  and  most  honorable  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization. 
That  chapter  records  what  men  and  women  of  vision,  of  generous  out- 
look and  of  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellows,  can  and  will  do, 
gladly  and  generously,  to  serve  the  public  on  the  highest  possible  plane 
of  excellence.  A  comprehension  of  how  magnificent  have  been  and  still 
are  the  benefactions  which  make  all  this  possible,  may  be  had  by  reflect- 
ing upon  the  capital  resources  of  Columbia  University  and  the  various 
corporations  directly  associated  with  it  in  developing  and  carrying  for- 
ward its  vast  and  many-sided  educational  system.  Taking  the  capital  re- 
sources of  these  several  corporations  as  they  stand  upon  the  records,  the 
facts  are  these: 

STATEMENT  OF  TOTAL  RESOURCES   (BALANCE  SHEET  ITEMS) 

OF  CORPORATIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  I938 

Columbia  University $120,042,521.69 

Barnard  College 9,210,929.66 

Teachers  College 20,588,602.17 

Bard  College 1,581,608.16 

College  of  Pharmacy 856,410,54 

New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 

and  Hospital 6,588,565.82 

$158,868,638.04 
Other  affiliated  institutions: 

Union  Theological  Seminary $  13,763,314.47 

Presbyterian  Hospital $46,962,287.65 

'     Babies  Hospital 4,790,758.18 

Neurological  Institute 2,129,860.46        53,882,906.29 

$226,514,858.80 

This  great  sum  represents  the  benefactions  of  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  extended  over  several  generations.  What  is  to  be  its  future  ? 
Will  public  opinion  be  enlightened  enough  and  far-sighted  enough  to 
prevent  its  confiscation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  continue  to  protect  it 
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and  make  possible  its  growth  for  the  farther  accomplishment  of  the 
great  public  purposes  for  which  it  exists  ?  This  is  not  a  merely  rhetorical 
question.  It  is  a  very  searching  inquiry  made  highly  important  by  wide- 
spread public  indifference  and  inability  to  understand  what  is  involved 
in  the  answer  to  the  questions  which  are  now  asked.  The  future  of  our 
Western  civilization  will  depend  upon  how  this  great  problem  is  solved. 
Governmental  regimentation  and  compulsion  would  bring  to  these  mag- 
nificent institutions  of  public  service  a  death  which,  if  slow,  would  be 
none  the  less  certain. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 

November  y,  1938 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


New  Yor\ 

Totals9 

Teaching  Staff 

Columbia 
University1 

Barnard 
•College 

Teachers 
College2 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

Post- 
Graduate 
Medical 

1936-37 

1937-38 

School 

Professors    ( includ  - 

ing  Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

415 

14 

75 

5 

8 

29 

402 

415 

Associate  Professors 

(including  Associ- 

ate Clinical  Profes- 

sors)      

228 

14 

37 

4 

2 

43 

217 

228 

Assistant  Professors 

(including  Assist- 

ant Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

37i 

19 

34 

4 

3 

7i 

349 

371 

Associates    .... 

296 

4 

75 

2 

5 

"5 

342 

378 

Instructors  .... 

47i 

27 

72 

9 

5 

89 

569 

557 

Lecturers     .... 

nr 

25 

43 

6 

10 

139 

170 

Curators 

6 

1 

6 

6 

Assistants    .... 

321 

14 

73 

4 

43 

362 

398 

Total    .... 

2,219 

118 

409 

34 

33 

390 

2,386 

2,523 

University  Extension 

and  Home  Study 

not  included  above 

518 

440 

518 

Summer  Session  not 

included  above    . 

463 

461 

[i937] 

463 
[1938] 

Total    .... 

3,200 

118 

409 

34 

33 

390 

3,287 

3.504 

Administrative  offi- 

cers not  included 

80 

11 

14 

3 

4 

4 

89 

90 

Emeritus  and  retired 

officers  

78 

5 

28 

2 

1 

8 

79 

88 

Total    .... 

3,358 

134 

45i 

39 

38 

402 

3,455 

3,682 

Non-academic  staff . 

i,957 

217 

564 

12 

37 

9 

2,836 

2,796 

1  Including  officers  of  affiliated  institutions  whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University. 

2  Excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 
8  Excluding  duplicates. 
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Square  Feet 


Acres 


A.  i .  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle 

419-421  West  117th  Street 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Francaise 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  de  las  Espanas 

429  West  117th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing  

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  property 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  168th  Street] 
Total  site,  891,185  sq.  ft.,  20.458  acres.  Under 
ownership  of  Columbia  University 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  218th  Street] 

Total  for  Item  A 

B.  Barnard  College 

Riverside  Quadrangle 

Barnard  College  Camp 

Total  for  Item  B 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  120th  Street 

2.  At  509  West  121st  Street 

3.  At  512,  514  West  1 22d  Street  and  vacant  lots    .    . 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cordandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 

Total  for  Item  C 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

F.  Bard  College 

G.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 

H.  Nevis,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

Total 


734.183 

16.85 

359,34* 

8.25 

90,825 

2.08 

3,6i8 

.082 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

4,036 

.092 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

29,000 

.679 

1,233,666 


975,748 


20.320 


471,158 

1,221,385 

10.816 

28.039 

2,926,209 
209,832 

32,366 

733,550 

67.175 
4.814 

•743 
16.84 

22.397 


156,420 

3-591 

17,035 

•39i 

16,535 

.380 

47,500 

1.090 

17,668 

.406 

619,600 

14.224 

4,9i7 

•"3 

1,809 

.041 

881,484 

20.236 

7,5i6 

.172 

25,495,668 

585-3 

1,481,040 

34-0 

56,292 

1. 29 1 

2,957,514 

67.895 

34,781,471 


798.466 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1937-38,  4,810  degrees  and  147  diplomas  and 
certificates  were  conferred,  as  follows : 


Columbia  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 337 

Barnard  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 244 

Faculty  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws 142 

Master  of  Laws 7 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine 90 

Master  of  Science 11 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science    ....  15 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science 56 

Chemical  Engineer 17 

Civil  Engineer 7 

Electrical  Engineer 3 

Engineer  of  Mines 4 

Mechanical  Engineer 7 

Metallurgical  Engineer 4 

Master  of  Science 33 

Faculty  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 9 

Master  of  Science 3 

Faculty  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science 86 

Master  of  Science 46 

Faculty  of  Journalism 

Master  of  Science 53 

Faculty  of  Library  Service 

Bachelor  of  Science 170 

Master  of  Science 25 

Certificate  in  library  service  ....  7 

Faculty  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery     ....  46 

Certificate  in  dental  hygiene  ...  43 


Certificate  of  proficiency  in  ortho- 
dontics   

Certificate  of  proficiency  in  oral 
surgery  

University  Council 
Bachelor  of  Science  (general  studies) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (optometry)  .    . 

University  Extension 

Certificate  in  accounting 

Certificate  in  landscape  architecture 

Certificate  in  business 

Certificate  in  library  service     .    .    . 
Certificate  in  secretarial  studies    .    . 


College  of  Pharmacy 
Bachelor  of  Science  . 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  . 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Master  of  Arts 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Science 

Doctor  of  Education 

Professional  diplomas 

Bard  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Union  Theological  Seminary 
Master  of  Arts 


Total  degrees,  certificates,  and  diplomas 
Number  of  individuals  receiving  them 


College  of  Pharmacy 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy 


University  Medals  for  Excellence 
Honorary  Degrees 


53 

39 


29 
1 


476 
177 


474 

1 

2,062 

18 

25 

65 


18 

4.957 
4,890 

68 

5 

16 
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I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates  . 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College  .    . 


Total  Undergraduates 


Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Dental  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 


Nursing 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College 

New  College  of  Teachers  College 
Unclassified  University  Students  .    . 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students  . 

B.  Summer  Session  (1937)  including  undergrad- 

uate, graduate,  professional  and  unclassified 
students 

C.  University  Classes  (University  Extension)  Regu 

lar  courses  (net) 


Gross  Total  Resident  Students 
Less  duplicate  registration 

Net  Total  Resident  Students 


Totals 


1,803 

986 

169 

142 

3i 


2,787 

62 

54i 

240 

49 

246 

61 

533 

420 

452 

87 

99 

366 

7,948 

232 

290 


11,809 
5,803 


Gain         Loss 


3,i3i 


M,4i3 


5,803 

35,156 
2,537 

32,619 


27 


52 
77 


14 
7 


46 

2 

52 

45 

240 

282 
362 
785 

732 


45 

17 

64 
99 


76 
42 


II.  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 

University  Extension 

Extramural  courses  .... 
Special  courses 


2,329 
535 


748 


81 


III.  HOME  STUDY  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 
Home  Study  courses   .    .    . 


70 


376 
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RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF  MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  BAKER  FIELD 


Broadway  Bridge 
^AKER    FIELD 


University 


^Heights  Bridge 


B   R  0 
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PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


J?ER  QUADRANGLE 
Low  Memorial  Library 

■  Kent 

i  Philosophy 
Alumni  House 

,  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

]  Fayerweather 

1  Avery 

j  Schermerhorn 
a  Schermerhorn  Exten- 
sion 

,'  University 
Pupin  Physics  Labora- 
tories 
Havemeyer 

a  Chandler  Laboratories 
Engineering 
Earl 
Mines 

School  of  Business 
Statue  of  Alma  Mater 
Class  of  i88r  Flag  Staff 
Class  of  1 887  Well  Head 
Class  of  1886  Exedra 
Class  of  '93  Chapel  Bell 
Class  of  1888  Gate 
Statue  of  Great  God 

Pan 
Class  of  1882  Gates 
Mapes  Gates 
Class  of  1891  Gate 
Meunier's  Hammer- 
man 1889  Mines 
Class  Girt 
Lafayette  Post  Flag 

Pole 
Rodin's  Penseur 
Post  Office 

JTH  QUADRANGLE 

Livingston 

Hartley 

i  Hamilton 

J  Journalism 
Furnald 

J  John  Jay 
1906  Clock 

VanAmringe  Memorial 
Hamilton  Statue 
Mitchel  Memorial 
Rives  Memorial  Steps 
Class  of  1885  Sun  Dial 
Classes  of  1884  and 

1899  Tablet 
Class  of  1890  Pylon 
Jefferson  Statue 
Class  of  1900  Pylon 
1  South  Hall 
Dwight  Memorial 

Pylon 
Pine  Memorial  Pylon 
Class  of  1880  Gates 

$T  QUADRANGLE 
President's  House 
Faculty  House 
Botany  Greenhouse 
Agricultural  Green- 
house 
1  East  Hall 

1  Casa  Italiana 
The  Geological  Society 
of  America 

I  jDean  Hawkes 

(  Chaplain  Knox 

( iMaison  Francaise 
Carnegie  Endowment 

<  'Johnson  Hall 

( 1  Women's  Faculty  Club 

[( iDeutsches  Haus 

[^College  Entrance 

Examination  Board 


no  Casa  de  las  Espafias 
in  Dean  Barker 

112  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 

113  King's  Crown  Hotel 

119  Dean  Russell 

120  International  Institute 

of  Social  Research 

CLAREMONT  AVENUE 

71  DeWitt  Clinton 

72  Morris 

73  Tompkins 

85  Charles  King 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

80  Brooks 

81  Barnard 

82  Brinckerhoff 

83  Milbank 

84  Fiske 

86  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins 

Geer  Memorial  Gate 

87  Milbank  Quadrangle 
103  Hewitt 

117  Riverside  Quadrangle 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

90  Horace  Mann  School 

91  Thompson  Hall 


92  Annex 

93  Milbank  Chapel 

94  Main  Teachers  College 

Hall 

95  Macy  Hall 

96  Russell  Hall 

97  Grace  Dodge  Hall 

98  Whittier 

99  Lowell  Annex 

100  Seth  Low 

101  Lincoln  School  and 

Research  Building 

104  Bancroft 

105  Grant 

106  Sarasota 


MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


A  CENTER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING,  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 
AND  OF  RELIGION 


^q 


23££S"n 


si 


¥rMf 

►frft 

^t 

II! 

TH 

ST.      \ 

M. 

» 

IP™    ST. 


IQ9™  ST. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 
OTHER  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY 
I       OTHER  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDING   FRATERNITY  HOUSES 
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PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MEDICAL  CENTER 


i.  Bard  Hall 

2.  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 

Hospital 

3.  Neurological  Institute 

4.  Power  Plant 

5.  Service  Building 

6.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

7.  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

8.  Babies  Hospital 


9.  Presbyterian  Hospital 

10.  Harkness  Pavilion 

11.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing 

12.  The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

13.  Newly  acquired  property  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

14.  Washington  Heights  Health  and 

Teaching  Center 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


«y./»i7«r-a  o  u* 
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BAKER  FIELD 

THE  STUDENTS'  PLAYING  FIELDS  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  year  1937-38. 

The  year  under  review  has  not  been  a  spectacular  one.  No  legislation 
of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  College  has  been  enacted,  no  new 
policies  have  been  agitated.  To  be  sure,  a  number  of  minor  ripples  on  an 
otherwise  smooth  surface  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  But  apart 
from  the  usual  routine  the  year  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  devoted  to 
carrying  forward  the  difficult  and  absorbingly  interesting  enterprises 
recently  organized  in  the  Lower  College,  that  is,  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  watching  their  operation,  and  laying  plans  for  their 
appropriate  development  in  the  Upper  College. 

The  most  complex  of  the  new  features  in  the  College  curriculum  is  the 
course  in  the  Humanities.  The  first  year  of  this  course  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  great  books  and  has  been  completed  with 
marked  success.  Both  students  and  instructors  unite  in  their  approval. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  the  comments  of  students  on  their  experi- 
ence. Suffice  it  to  say  that  while,  at  first,  some  of  them  looked  upon  the 
course  as  merely  the  required  reading  of  a  lot  of  old  books,  they  realized 
as  the  year  progressed  that  they  were  coming  in  contact  with  ideas  that 
might  enable  them  to  work  toward  a  philosophy  of  life  based  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  To  some  of  the  teachers  the  course  was  the  most  vital 
work  of  instruction  in  their  entire  careers. 

The  list  of  readings  for  the  entire  year  is  as  follows : 

Winter  Session 

Homer  The  Iliad 

Herodotus  Books  I  and  VII 

Thucydides  Books  I,  II,  V,  VI,  and  VII  (selections) 

Aeschylus  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides 
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Sophocles 

Euripides 

Aristophanes 

Plato 

Aristode 

Oedipus  Rex,  Antigone 

Iphigenia,  Electra,  Medea 

The  Frogs 

Apology,  Symposium,  Republic  (selections) 

Poetics,  Ethics  (selections) 

Lucretius 

On  the  Nature  of  Things 

Marcus  Aurelius 

Meditations  (selections) 

Vergil 

St.  Augustine 

Aeneid  (selections) 
Confessions  (selections) 

Spring  Session 

Dante 

Inferno 

Machiavelli 

The  Prince 

Rabelais 

Book  I 

Montaigne 
Shakespeare 

Essays  (selections) 

Henry  IV,  Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet,  and  King 
hear 

Cervantes 

Don  Quixote 

Milton 

Paradise  host 

Spinoza 

Ethics,  I  and  V 

Moliere 

Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Le  Tartuffe,  he  Mi- 

santhrope, and  he  Medecin  Malgre  hui 

Swift 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Fielding 
Rousseau 
Voltaire 

Tom  Jones 

Confessions  (selections) 
Candid e 

Goethe 

Faust,  Part  I 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  when  speaking  of  this  course  that  it 
does  not  involve  reading  about  great  books,  or  a  study  of  the  life  and 
times  in  which  the  great  books  were  written,  or  an  analysis  of  the  influ- 
ences under  which  the  authors  of  these  books  wrote.  It  is  a  course  in  the 
actual  reading  of  these  books  themselves  for  the  ideas  which  they  contain 
and  the  art  which  they  exhibit  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  one  would 
read  a  highly  recommended  contemporary  volume. 

The  problem  of  securing  and  maintaining  the  caliber  of  instructor  who 
can  help  the  student  to  find  and  to  assimilate  the  meat  contained  in  the 
literature  that  is  read  will  continue  to  be  a  real  one.  In  almost  all  colleges 
where  an  offering  of  this  kind  is  presented,  a  number  of  specialists  are 
called  in  to  lecture  to  the  entire  class  on  the  authors  or  the  topics  in  their 
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particular  field  of  interest.  One  advantage  of  this  method  of  conducting 
the  course  is  financial.  Furthermore  the  distinguished  scholar  undoubt- 
edly brings  something  to  students  that  not  all  of  the  instructors  of  small 
sections  can  provide.  In  conducting  the  course  in  sections  of  about 
twenty-five  students,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  meeting  of  minds 
between  instructor  and  student  in  a  more  effective  manner  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  large  lecture  hall.  At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Gideonse  has 
remarked,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  advantage  of  the  meeting 
of  minds  depends  absolutely  on  the  quality  of  the  mind  that  is  met. 
During  this  first  year  of  the  course  in  humanities  there  has  been  no 
serious  problem  on  this  score.  To  maintain  the  present  high  quality  of 
teacher  in  the  course  is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  its  value  and  success. 

One  of  the  causes  of  anxiety  attending  the  prescription  of  the  course  in 
Humanities  for  freshmen  was  the  fact  that  over  and  above  the  reading 
assignments  in  other  courses  a  new  and  heavy  burden  was  imposed  on 
the  entering  student.  The  problem  of  determining  the  speed  and  the 
comprehension  of  reading  by  students  at  the  Lower  College  level  is  one 
that  has  received  all  too  little  attention.  Many  of  us  have  been  dimly 
conscious  that  academic  difficulties  have  often  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  student  was  a  slow  reader.  But  no  one  knew  what  to  do  about  it.  We 
also  knew  that  the  slow  reader  was  by  no  means  certain  to  be  the  more 
accurate  reader.  The  very  opposite  seems  nearer  the  truth.  How  much  of 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  eye  trouble  we  do  not  know.  Whether  the  point  of 
departure  for  diagnosis  and  remedial  work  should  be  physiological,  and 
whether  one  of  the  several  machines  which  are  now  on  the  market  should 
be  obtained  to  supplement  the  cooperation  that  the  Department  of 
Optometry  could  provide,  was  a  question.  After  considerable  conference 
it  was  decided  to  attack  the  situation  experimentally  by  securing  the  part- 
time  services  of  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Rose,  who  has  for  some  years  served  as 
an  advisory  expert  on  study  and  reading  habits  in  Smith  College.  About 
fifteen  students  were  selected  for  this  work,  and  weekly  conferences  of 
about  one-half  hour  each  were  held  with  them. 

Several  methods  were  used  in  selecting  the  fifteen  students  whose 
reading  difficulties  were  studied.  A  test  of  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading  was  given  to  the  entire  freshman  class;  the  Director  of  University 
Admissions  was  asked  to  make  a  list  of  those  whose  pre-college  work 
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would  predict  difficulty;  instructors  in  Humanities  and  in  Contemporary 
Civilization  were  asked  for  the  names  of  those  who  seemed  to  need 
attention;  and  the  scores  on  the  Thorndike  Test  were  consulted.  In  cases 
where  eye  trouble  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  difficulty  the  student  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Optometry  for  eye  photographs  and  other 
diagnostic  service.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  psychological  rather  than  physiological.  Habits  acquired  through 
years  of  ineffective  focusing  of  attention,  lack  of  adequate  background 
in  vocabulary,  lack  of  discrimination  between  material  that  can  be  read 
rapidly  and  that  must  be  studied  carefully,  are  matters  that  can  be 
remedied  only  with  intelligent  and  patient  care.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  appreciable  gains  were  discernible  in  practically  all  of  the 
fifteen  students  and  in  some  cases  very  marked  improvement  was  noted. 
The  service  will  be  continued  another  year  in  the  hope  that  some  more 
definite  result  may  be  reached. 

Closely  connected  with  the  remedial  work  in  reading  is  the  so-called 
study  group  of  freshmen  which  reports  to  the  College  Study  four  eve- 
nings each  week  for  supervised  study.  Students  are  recommended  for  this 
group  by  their  adviser,  or  by  some  other  person  who  feels  that  special 
attention  is  needed  on  account  of  a  poor  start  in  their  academic  work 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year.  The  work  is  supervised  by  com- 
petent seniors  and  serves  a  useful  purpose  for  about  forty  freshmen. 

The  second  important  change  in  the  curriculum  that  has  been  in 
operation  this  year  for  the  first  time  is  the  substitution  of  a  test  in  the 
proficiency  of  reading  the  foreign  languages  in  place  of  the  course 
requirement  for  the  degree.  It  is  too  early  to  report  definitely  on  the 
success  of  this  device.  One  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  function  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  among  the  prescribed 
courses  for  the  degree  is  widely  debated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  That 
there  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  any  student  who  is  so  disposed  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  other 
cultures  no  one  would  question.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  new  course 
in  the  Humanities  accomplishes  more  in  acquainting  the  majority  of 
students  with  the  literature  of  other  peoples  than  prescribed  courses  in 
the  foreign  languages  ever  did.  So  far  as  the  purely  literary  values  are 
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concerned,  the  contrast  between  the  reading  by  a  first  or  second  year 
language  student  of  a  few  lines  or  even  a  few  pages  of  a  foreign  author 
each  day,  necessarily  paying  major  attention  to  questions  of  syntax  and 
grammar,  and  the  reading  of  the  whole  work  in  a  good  translation,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment. 

On  the  linguistic  side,  however,  most  college  graduates  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  at  least  two  years  of  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages, notably  Latin,  serve  a  purpose  for  which  there  is  no  substitute  in 
the  understanding  and  command  of  the  English  language.  Whether  this 
study  should  be  prescribed  for  the  college  degree  beyond  the  point  at- 
tained in  good  preparatory  schools  is  a  debatable  question. 

When  one  passes  to  the  more  intangible  results  of  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  or  of  any  other  subject  for  that  matter,  the  problem  becomes 
even  more  nebulous.  If  we  could  only  know  to  what  extent  the  reading 
of  a  foreign  language  enriches  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  who 
passes  the  prescribed  college  courses  in  the  subject,  we  would  be  on  the 
way  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Unfortunately  no  scale  for  measuring 
the  enrichment  of  the  intellectual  life  exists. 

Again,  the  extent  to  which  a  man  actually  uses  in  his  everyday  life  a 
subject  that  has  occupied  him  in  college  is  not  a  significant  measure  of 
its  importance.  But  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  any  subject  of  study  that  is 
first  committed  to  memory  and  then  committed  to  oblivion.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  evaluating  test  for  the  cultural  value  of  material  that 
never  comes  to  the  surface.  To  say  that  the  cultured  gentleman  must  be 
proficient  in  this  or  that  subject  of  study  is  beside  the  point.  We  are 
attempting  to  educate  youth  as  they  are,  not  the  ideal  students.  If  a 
student  purchases  a  coat  which  does  not  fit  him,  he  is  not  comforted  by 
the  information  that  it  would  fit  Apollo  Belvedere  perfectly. 

If  Columbia  College  had  a  perfectly  homogeneous  student  body,  whose 
backgrounds,  abilities,  ambitions,  interests,  and  temperaments  were 
substantially  similar,  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  whether  they  would 
profit  by  long-continued  study  of  language.  As  conditions  are,  with  the 
great  variety  among  our  students,  it  may  well  be  that  the  most  intelligent 
procedure  so  far  as  foreign  languages  are  concerned,  will  be  to  attempt 
to  help  each  student  to  plan  the  course  best  adapted  to  him,  without  too 
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much  attention  to  prescriptions.  A  student  should  be  made  aware  early 
in  his  course  that  if  he  proposes  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  example,  he 
should  present  a  certain  language  equipment;  similarly  for  medicine, 
law,  teaching,  and  each  of  the  callings  which  he  might  possibly  enter. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Dean  of  the  College  has  been  officially 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  men's  Residence  Halls.  During 
this  time  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
attractive  homes  for  students  in  residence  instead  of  rooming  houses  for 
revenue  only.  It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  handicaps  attend- 
ant on  such  a  policy  are  many  and  serious.  The  architecture  of  the 
buildings,  due  in  part  to  their  urban  location  which  necessitates  tall 
rather  than  low  buildings  and  long,  straight  corridors  suggestive  of 
hospital  or  hotel,  has  presented  an  immediate  problem  to  those  who 
wished  to  humanize  the  Halls.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  residence  halls 
in  other  institutions  are  without  exception  smaller,  lower,  with  several 
entrances,  making  our  problem  of  socialization  an  entirely  new  one. 
For  the  reasons  just  indicated,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  over  without 
modification  any  of  the  techniques  which  have  proved  successful  else- 
where. We  can  only  attempt  to  adapt  to  our  situation  the  ideas  which  lie 
back  of  those  techniques. 

To  this  end,  during  recent  years  far  greater  attention  than  formerly 
has  been  paid  to  the  social  life  of  the  Halls.  In  my  report  for  last  year 
the  progress  that  had  already  been  made  in  this  direction  was  indicated. 
This  year  has  witnessed  further  organization  of  a  great  variety  of  social 
affairs  which  I  will  not  take  space  to  mention  in  detail.  The  result  of 
the  work,  however,  appears  not  only  in  the  greater  attractiveness  of  the 
Halls,  but  in  the  gradual  growth  of  a  morale  which  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  attitude  of  students  toward  their  college  residence.  Such  dis- 
ciplinary action  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  ought  to  be  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  Halls  rather  than  action  taken  by  an 
outside  and  possibly  unsympathetic  officer. 

The  next  step  in  the  administration  of  the  Halls  is  certainly  in  the 
direction  of  further  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  real  purpose  of  having 
residence  halls  is  to  provide  comfortable  and  congenial  opportunities  for 
our  students  to  live  and  to  do  their  academic  work  like  gentlemen,  with 
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such  social  opportunities  as  may  be  appropriate  for  such  a  group.  This 
means  a  complete  reversal  of  the  antiquated  rooming-house  idea,  and  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  provide  for  the  physical  plant  that  they 
are  in  the  background,  providing  the  means  for  a  worthy  end,  rather  than 
being  an  end  in  themselves.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  legitimate  attitude  of 
any  administrative  officer. 

As  remarked  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  report,  the  most  absorb- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  administrative  problem  of  the 
year  has  been  that  of  finding  a  practicable  means  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  Curriculum  for  the  Upper 
College. 

The  Faculty  and  the  entire  teaching  staff  seem  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  conviction  that,  generally  speaking,  the  first  two  years  of  the  College 
course  should  be  devoted  to  what  has  recently  come  to  be  included  under 
the  name  of  general  education.  This  term,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  is  merely 
a  new  name  for  something  that  we  have  been  familiar  with  for  decades. 
A  definition  of  general  education  which  many  would  accept  has  been 
given  by  a  committee  of  the  North  Central  Association  as  follows :  "By 
general  education  is  meant  that  type  of  education  which  acquaints  the 
student  with  the  facts  and  the  modes  of  thought  in  the  chief  fields  of 
knowledge,  such  as  natural  science,  literature,  history  and  other  social 
sciences,  languages  and  the  fine  arts,  without  the  intent  to  fit  him  for  any 
vocation  in  particular."  Although  many,  in  fact  the  majority,  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Columbia  College  may  have  some  vocational  ambition  in  mind, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  College  is  consistent  with  the  definition  just 
quoted.  The  courses  in  Contemporary  Civilization,  Humanities,  Science, 
the  languages,  and  mathematics,  are  offered  to  students  of  the  Lower 
College,  not  as  training  courses  for  a  vocation,  but  as  backgrounds  and 
foundations  for  well-informed,  thoughtful,  and  tolerant  attitudes  and 
accomplishment  in  any  vocation  which  they  may  enter.  This  situation  is 
modified  in  the  case  of  those  comparatively  few  students  who  are  not 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  who  look  forward  to 
entering  the  School  of  Engineering  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Whether  this  period  of  general  education  should  extend  through  two 
collegiate  years,  through  only  one,  or  throughout  the  entire  four  years, 
is  a  question  that  various  institutions  have  answered  in  various  ways. 
The  tendency  in  many  colleges  is  to  make  the  break  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  two  years.  The  organization  of  our  two-year  prescribed  courses  for 
the  Lower  College  commits  us  to  that  policy. 

The  next  problem  that  arises  is  that  of  seeing  to  it  that  each  student  is 
adequately  informed,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  regarding  the  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  him  in  the  Upper  College.  The  easiest  way  of  managing 
it  would  be  to  make  a  rule  that  each  student  must  complete  a  certain 
number  of  semester  hours  in  one  department,  thus  satisfying  the  so-called 
major  requirement  for  the  degree.  But  rules  are  often  only  simple  escapes 
from  careful  analysis  of  specific  situations.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
instead  of  having  a  homogeneous  student  body  for  whom  identical  pro- 
cedures are  pertinent,  we  have  many  specific  cases  of  young  men  with 
varying  capacities,  ambitions,  and  backgrounds,  who  cannot  wisely  be 
herded  together  by  means  of  some  Faculty  rule  about  majors.  To  find  a 
method  for  taking  care  of  this  situation  in  a  manner  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions and  consistent  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and 
various  other  members  of  the  Faculty  during  the  entire  year. 

Every  one  agrees  that  a  conference  with  a  student  regarding  either  his 
remote  or  his  immediate  future  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  pos- 
session by  the  adviser  of  as  much  information  concerning  the  student  as 
is  pertinent  to  the  problem  under  discussion.  It  is  further  felt  that  the 
instructors  of  freshmen  have  gained  an  acquaintanceship  with  many  of 
their  students  that  is  useful  in  this  connection.  Consequently,  about  March 
first,  a  sheet  containing  the  following  questions  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
instructors  of  freshmen  with  the  request  that  the  replies  be  returned  to 
my  office  before  the  beginning  of  the  examination  period : 

STUDENT COURSE 


INSTRUCTOR 

MAKING  REPORT DATE. 


i.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  student's  competence  as  a  student  in  each  of  the 
following  respects : 

a.  Intellectual  capacity  for  work  of  b.  Interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 

your  course.  your  course, 

very  poor            high  very  little            marked 

poor                    very  high  inadequate         very  marked 

average  average 
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c.  Time    and    energy    which   he  d.  Originality  and  independence 

seems  to  have  given  to  prepa-  — can  he  work  without  constant 

ration.  supervision? 

very  little  above  average  very  little  superior 

below  average    extensive  limited  exceptional 

average  average 

e.  Ability  to  express  himself. 

orally 

in  writing 

2.  What  personal  qualities  quite  aside  from  work  in  your  course  impress  you 
most  favorably? 

3.  What  personal  characteristics  handicap  the  student? 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  physical  or  environmental  difficulties  which  were  un- 
fortunate for  the  results  of  the  student's  work? 

5.  Did  he  impress  you  with  any  marked  interest  or  fitness  which  might  prop- 
erly be  encouraged  or  cultivated  ? 

6.  Any  general  remarks  which  the  instructor  wishes  to  make. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  the  sixty-eight  instructors  to  whom 
the  request  was  made,  every  one  reported  on  all  or  on  part  of  his  students, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  fairly  full  and  helpful  reports  for  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  class  from  most  of  their  instructors.  In  the  covering  letter 
accompanying  the  questions  it  was  emphasized  that  replies  were  not 
desired  unless  the  instructor  had  some  definite  information  to  convey. 
It  was  recognized  that  many  a  student  might  not  make  an  impression  on 
his  instructor  sufficiently  definite  to  be  recorded.  This  might  not  reflect 
on  the  instructor,  but  might  be  somewhat  significant  regarding  the  stu- 
dent, especially  if  he  made  no  impression  on  any  one  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

A  similar  report  will  be  requested  from  the  instructors  of  these  same 
students  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  their  sophomore  year,  thus  afford- 
ing a  maximum  of  about  eight  or  ten  separate  impressions  from  instruc- 
tors regarding  the  members  of  the  class. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  a  confidential  letter  will  be  requested  from 
each  student  in  which  he  will  be  asked  to  go  into  some  detail  regarding 
his  vocational  ambitions,  his  family  background  so  far  as  it  is  pertinent 
to  his  educational  plans,  his  impressions  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
College  has  influenced  him  during  the  first  two  years,  and  his  idea  of  what 
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he  ought  to  do  during  the  last  two  collegiate  years.  All  of  this  material 
will  be  examined  by  the  student's  adviser,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  Dean, 
preliminary  to  a  conference  with  the  student  in  which  his  plan  of  study 
for  the  next  two  years  will  be  arranged  and  authorized. 

It  is  observed  that  the  procedure  just  outlined  involves  obtaining  as 
full  information  as  possible  regarding  each  student  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
his  college  and  his  ultimate  plans.  The  two  types  of  information  men- 
tioned, from  instructors  and  from  the  student  himself,  supplement  the 
information  that  we  already  possess,  affording  a  reasonably  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  student.  With  this  information  in  hand,  a  conference  with 
those  members  of  the  staff  most  competent  to  deal  with  the  individual 
will  be  held  and  ought  to  result  in  a  more  intelligent  plan  of  work  in  the 
Upper  College  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  at  present.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  no  one  will  decide  for  the  student  what  he  must  do  or  even 
what  he  ought  to  do.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  gather  all  of  the  factual 
material  that  we  can,  and  with  this  in  hand  to  give  the  student  such  in- 
formation as  will  enable  him  to  make  the  wisest  possible  choice  of  his 
course. 

In  attacking  a  situation  like  the  one  before  us,  with  the  wealth  of  test- 
ing and  examining  material  available,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  give 
battery  after  battery  of  tests,  and  to  rely  on  the  results  for  advice.  The 
danger  in  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that,  useful  as  many  of  the  tests 
are,  and  ready  as  we  are  to  use  them  when  their  need  is  indicated,  the 
problem  is  after  all  a  human  one,  and  even  though  two  individuals  may 
be  statistically  identical,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  should  pursue 
identical  courses.  For  this  reason  reports  from  instructors  and  from  the 
student  himself  are  made  the  basis  of  our  study.  In  individual  cases  where 
tests  of  special  interests  or  aptitudes  are  called  for,  they  will  be  given. 

The  procedure  just  outlined  not  only  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  which  was  appointed  three  years  ago, 
but  brings  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  efforts  of  the  last  two  decades  in 
the  development  of  the  curriculum  in  Columbia  College.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  two-year  courses  in  Contemporary  Civilization,  Humanities, 
and  Science,  as  normal  prescriptions  for  the  degree,  all  of  which  are  ad- 
justed to  the  pre-professional  plans  of  the  various  groups  so  as  to  provide  a 
substantial  background  of  liberal  arts  work  for  everyone,  provides  the 
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foundation  for  the  step  which  has  just  been  described.  To  follow  the  work 
of  the  Lower  College  with  a  carefully  planned  course  for  each  individual, 
including  as  much  or  as  little  specialization  as  he  may  require,  affords  a 
combination  of  uniformity  and  flexibility  that  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  student  that  Columbia  College  is  likely  to  have.  There  are  still 
many  loose  ends  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  difficult  techniques  to  be  mas- 
tered. As  conditions  change,  modifications  of  our  procedure  will  follow. 
But  with  the  completion  of  the  plans  now  under  way,  the  broad  outlines 
will  have  been  marked  out.  Such  a  result  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time.  Even  if  the  end  had  been  clearly  in  view  several 
years  ago,  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff  were  essen- 
tial for  success.  Such  things  cannot  be  accomplished  by  edict,  and  those 
who  make  the  attempt  to  move  too  fast  often  make  slower  progress  than 
results  from  more  deliberate  effort. 

On  about  November  first,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  University 
Admissions,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  appointed  a  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Croxton,  to  investigate  the  operation  of 
the  method  of  selecting  entering  students  as  practiced  during  the  past 
few  years.  Although  this  committee  has  made  no  report,  the  general  field 
of  its  investigation  is  clear. 

No  longer  is  admission  to  College  determined  by  iron-bound  rules  to 
which  no  exceptions  can  be  made.  Present  procedure  takes  many  factors 
into  consideration.  The  easiest  method  of  deciding  whether  an  applicant 
should  be  admitted  to  College  is  to  look  at  his  record  on  one  set  of  exami- 
nations, and  if  he  has  reached  a  certain  level,  accept  him;  if  he  has  not,  re- 
ject him.  This  method  requires  no  judgment  or  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Director  of  University  Admissions.  It  assumes  that  the  examinations 
are  accurate  measures  of  what  is  wanted,  and  that  the  evaluation  of  the 
student's  papers  is  beyond  question.  No  one  questions  the  desirability  of 
examinations  for  purposes  of  admission  as  one  element  in  the  problem, 
but  absolute  reliance  on  them  is  no  longer  the  usual  procedure.  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  education  afforded  in  Columbia  College  is  of  the  kind 
best  suited  to  a  given  applicant  is  a  complicated  problem,  and  requires  the 
collection  of  pertinent  data  and  the  use  of  understanding  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  applicants  should  fall  into  two  groups,  one 
of  which  the  College  would  welcome  with  open  arms,  the  other  of  which 
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consists  of  doubtful,  borderline,  and  unacceptable  cases.  In  this  latter 
group  some  will  be  accepted,  and  others  will  be  rejected,  according  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  officers  of  admission.  One  of  the  important  questions 
before  the  special  committee  is  the  consideration  of  the  academic  success 
of  the  borderline  cases,  both  those  who  enter  College  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, those  who  do  not.  This  study  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  a  more 
accurate  means  of  deciding  which  individuals  in  the  doubtful  group 
should  be  accepted  and  which  should  be  rejected.  Final  report  from  this 
committee  is  anticipated  during  the  coming  year. 

After  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  College,  he  may  be  placed  on 
probation  in  case  his  academic  work  or  conduct  warrants  it.  There  has 
been  no  inflexible  rule  for  such  action.  The  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case  are  taken  into  account,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  emphasize 
the  constructive  and  remedial  effect  of  the  action  rather  than  to  regard 
probation  as  a  punishment  for  poor  grades.  For  this  reason  a  careful  study 
has  been  made  of  all  students  of  the  College  who  entered  in  1932  and  who 
were  on  probation  one  or  more  times  during  their  College  residence.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  study  would  reveal  some  definite  guiding  principle 
for  the  more  intelligent  administration  of  this  device.  Unfortunately,  no 
such  result  could  be  found.  Of  the  ninety-eight  students  who  were  placed 
on  probation  one  or  more  times,  the  percentage  from  public  and  private 
schools,  the  geographical  distribution,  the  number  failing  to  pass  certain 
prescribed  courses,  the  rating  on  the  Thorndike  Examination,  did  not 
vary  greatly  from  the  norm  of  the  entire  College.  A  much  higher  per- 
centage than  normal  failed  to  graduate  for  financial  reasons  or  for  reasons 
of  health.  There  were  also  very  few  from  this  group  in  the  highest  deciles 
on  the  Thorndike  Test.  So  far  as  the  statistics  of  this  study  indicate  those 
who  have  been  placed  on  probation  generally  fail  on  account  of  difficult 
financial  or  physical  conditions,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  statistics 
fail  to  locate  the  loafers  who,  after  all,  probably  contribute  largely  to  the 
group  of  those  on  probation.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  among  the  high- 
est rank  in  intellectual  power  naturally  emphasizes  the  effect  of  these 
conditions. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  the 
change  of  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  Debating  Club,  or  the  Debate 
Council,  as  it  is  now  called.  Instead  of  the  time-honored  formal  debate 
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which  too  often  degenerated  into  a  dialectic  squabble  providing  practice 
in  an  attempt  to  make  the  worse  cause  appear  the  better,  the  debaters  have 
organized  what  might  be  called  discussions  of  controversial  topics  in 
which  the  effort  is  made  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  to  clarify  some 
constructive  proposal  for  solving  the  political,  social,  or  economic  ques- 
tion under  discussion.  Nearly  one  hundred  undergraduates  have  taken 
part  in  a  considerable  variety  of  events  during  the  past  year,  including 
sixteen  interclass  discussions,  twenty  radio  debates,  and  many  other  simi- 
lar activities.  The  interest  that  has  been  shown  in  this  student  activity  and 
its  promise  for  useful  development  is  very  welcome. 

This  report  should  not  close  without  mention  of  the  offering  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  of  an  undergraduate  course  in  anthropology  for 
the  next  college  year.  Although  this  department  has  been  distinguished 
for  its  graduate  offering,  no  adequate  courses  in  Columbia  College  for 
undergraduates  have  been  provided.  This  gap  in  the  curriculum  has  now 
been  filled  by  Professor  Linton  whose  addition  to  our  staff  is  most  wel- 
come. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  one  in  view  of  the 
opportunity  that  it  will  afford  for  the  study  and  evaluation  of  the  various 
enterprises  that  have  recently  been  entered  upon.  It  is  fervently  to  be 
hoped  that  their  high  promise  of  success  will  be  realized. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 

Dean 
June  30, 1938 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report 
of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1938. 

In  my  report  for  1937,  I  endeavored  to  review  the  work  of  the  Law 
School  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  point  out  its  most  urgent  needs,  and  to 
suggest  general  lines  for  its  future  development.  That  report,  together 
with  my  previous  nine  reports,  set  forth  in  such  detail  the  many  and  inter- 
esting developments  that  have  occurred  or  which  are  in  process,  and  con- 
tain so  full  a  discussion  of  the  major  aspects  of  legal  education  which  are 
commanding  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  bar  and  the  faculties  of  law 
throughout  the  country,  that  further  discussion  of  these  matters  at  this 
time  would  be  unduly  repetitious.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  this  report  to 
a  recording  of  the  more  important  happenings  during  the  year  just  ended, 
leaving  for  future  reports  the  further  discussion  of  general  educational 
aims  and  accomplishments  when  a  larger  experience  should  bring  forth 
new  and  more  mature  ideas. 

Although  a  single  academic  year  is  relatively  a  short  time  in  the  life  of 
an  institution  like  the  School  of  Law,  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  occur 
in  so  brief  a  period.  To  record  the  complete  growth  and  developments, 
even  for  a  single  year,  would  require  a  report  so  long  that  its  significance 
would  be  obscured  by  detail.  A  selection  of  items  for  inclusion  is,  there- 
fore, necessary.  In  making  such  selection,  some  error  in  judgment  as  to 
relative  values  is  unavoidable.  I  trust  that  my  errors  in  this  respect  will  not 
be  attributed  either  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  or  to  oversight  of  those  items 
omitted  from  the  report. 

JURISPRUDENCE 

Probably  the  most  important  action  taken  by  the  Faculty  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum  was  the  decision  to  introduce  into 
the  third  year  a  short  course  in  jurisprudence  to  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
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Ten  years  ago  the  Faculty  recognized  the  need  in  legal  education  of  a 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  of  giving  the  student  more 
background  and  greater  perspective.  The  efforts  to  accomplish  these  ends 
resulted  in  numerous  changes  in  the  curriculum,  such  as  the  closer  inte- 
gration of  law  and  related  subjects,  the  greater  emphasis  upon  the  pub- 
lic aspects  of  law  and  the  relations  between  law  and  government,  the  study 
of  comparative  law,  and  the  introduction  into  the  first  year  of  required 
courses  in  legal  history  and  in  legislation.  These  changes  have,  as  a  whole, 
greatly  improved  the  preparation  of  our  students  for  their  everyday  work 
at  the  bar,  but  they  have  done  little  to  open  their  minds  to  those  vast  fields 
of  thought  embraced  within  the  spheres  of  jurisprudence  and  philosophy 
which  strive  for  greater  understanding  of  law  as  a  social  institution,  its 
processes  and  its  limitations,  and  its  true  functions  in  the  social  order. 

While  fragmentary  discussions  of  the  philosophical  and  juristic  aspects 
of  the  law  occur  in  many  of  the  present  courses,  there  has,  heretofore,  been 
no  attempt  to  give  to  the  undergraduate  law  student  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects,  except  in  the  case  of  those  few  third  year  students 
permitted  to  attend  the  graduate  seminar  in  legal  philosophy. 

Since  1930,  the  Faculty  has  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  the  reading  of  a  selected  number  of  books  dealing  with  jurispru- 
dence and  legal  philosophy.  After  eight  years  of  experience,  the  Faculty  is 
convinced  that  the  reading  requirement  does  not  adequately  attain  its 
purpose.  A  course  in  jurisprudence  will  consume  no  more  of  the  student's 
working  time  than  have  the  required  readings,  but  it  is  believed  that 
through  organized  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  materials  the  student 
will  derive  greater  benefit  from  his  excursions  into  these  interesting  fields 
of  knowledge  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  The  course  will  be  given 
by  Professors  Patterson  and  Llewellyn  and  will  be  offered  for  the  first 
time  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1939-40,  with  two  points  credit  toward 
the  degree. 

The  decision  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  course  on  jurisprudence  a  re- 
quired course,  leaving  other  second  and  third  year  courses  optional,  does 
not  mean  that  the  Faculty  regards  the  elective  courses  as  less  important. 
In  choosing  a  course  of  study  from  the  group  of  electives  during  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years,  it  is  not  vitally  important  what  combination  of  sub- 
jects the  student  selects.  In  almost  any  combination  of  courses,  the  student 
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will  encounter  the  same  disciplines  and  derive  a  similar  experience  in 
preparation  for  his  professional  work.  However,  in  none  of  the  optional 
second  and  third  year  courses  now  offered  is  the  student  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  subject  matter  and  ideas  which  would  be  included  in  a  course 
on  jurisprudence.  It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  Faculty  decided 
to  make  the  course  compulsory. 

The  action  of  the  late  Justice  Cardozo  in  bequeathing  to  the  University 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate  with  the  request  that  these  funds  be  used  to 
establish  and  maintain  in  the  School  of  Law  a  chair  in  legal  philosophy 
shows  how  important  this  subject  loomed  in  the  mind  of  that  great  jurist. 
This  bequest  should  also  aid  materially  in  the  further  development  of 
jurisprudence  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 


SMALL  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 


The  disadvantages  of  mass  instruction  in  law  schools  and  the  desira- 
bility of  closer  relations  between  the  instructor  and  the  student  were  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  my  report  for  1934. 1  then  suggested  the  division  of  the 
first  year  class  into  groups  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number,  but 
pointed  out  that  this  was  impracticable  without  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  teaching  staff.  Whether  the  advantages  of  small  group  instruction 
would  justify  the  cost  is  a  matter  concerning  which  there  has  been  con- 
siderable speculation  and  some  difference  of  opinion,  due  largely  to  the 
absence  of  experience  from  which  one  may  arrive  at  a  reliable  conclusion. 
While  for  a  number  of  years  the  Faculty  has  conducted  small  seminars 
for  graduate  students  and  a  limited  number  of  third  year  students,  the 
great  majority  of  our  undergraduate  students  has  not  benefited  by  these 
seminars.  Furthermore,  during  the  first  year,  when  the  student's  need  of 
assistance  is  greatest,  all  of  the  instruction  has  been  given  in  large  groups. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  data  upon  the  value  of  small  group  instruc- 
tion during  the  first  year,  the  Faculty  decided  last  year  to  conduct  an 
experiment  during  the  year  1938-39.  Instead  of  dividing  the  class  into  two 
sections  of  approximately  one  hundred  students  each,  as  has  heretofore 
been  done,  the  class  in  each  first  year  course  will  be  divided  into  one  large 
section  of  approximately  160  students  and  one  small  section  of  twenty- 
five.  The  sections  will  be  so  arranged  that  each  first  year  student  will  be 
assigned  to  a  small  section  in  one  course.  Also,  the  small  sections  will 
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be  made  up  of  groups  representative  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  that  is,  with 
the  same  proportion  of  students  with  A,  B,  and  C  college  records,  and  the 
same  proportion  of  students  coming  from  different  colleges  and  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Both  the  large  and  small  sections  in  each  course 
will  be  taught  by  the  same  instructor.  The  small  sections,  unlike  the  large 
sections,  will  be  conducted  as  seminars  in  which  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
formality will  prevail,  and  the  individual  student  in  the  small  sections 
will  participate  daily  in  the  discussions,  which  is  impracticable  in  the 
large  sections.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  students  in  the  large  and  small 
sections  will  be  given  the  same  examination.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
should  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  relative  merits  of  small  and 
large  group  instruction  and  should  be  of  great  value  to  the  Faculty  in 
planning  improved  teaching  methods  when  the  funds  are  available  to  en- 
able the  School  to  go  forward  with  the  program  for  the  development  of 
the  law  center  discussed  in  my  last  report. 

As  an  aid  to  the  beginning  student,  the  Faculty  inaugurated  last  year 
a  series  of  introductory  lectures.  These  lectures  were  given  by  Professors 
Berle  and  Cheatham  and  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  formerly  Professor  of 
Legislation.  In  1938-39  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  Professor  Powell, 
Mr.  Parkinson,  and  the  Dean.  Also,  one  period  will  be  devoted  to  short 
addresses  by  the  president  of  the  Student  Council,  the  chairman  of  the 
Moot  Court  Committee,  and  the  editor  of  the  Law  Review. 


SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 


In  my  report  for  1937, 1  published  as  an  Appendix  the  report  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Students,  which  analyzed  in  detail 
our  experience  for  ten  years  with  the  selective  process.  Since  that  report 
was  published,  the  number  of  applicants  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
for  admission  to  the  School  has  continued  to  increase,  but,  due  to  more 
rigorous  standards  of  admission  imposed  by  the  Selection  Committee,  the 
number  of  students  admitted  has  been  further  reduced.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work  on  the  part  of  our  stu- 
dents. Of  the  212  students  who  entered  the  first  year  class  in  September, 
1937,  only  thirty-two,  or  15.6  per  cent,  failed  to  maintain  the  average 
grade  required  for  continuance  in  the  School.  The  average  percentage  of 
failures  during  the  preceding  years  under  the  selective  system  was  23.98. 
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In  1927,  the  year  before  the  adoption  of  the  selective  process,  the  percent- 
age of  failures  in  the  first  year  class  reached  the  appalling  figure  of  41.4. 
In  selecting  the  class  for  1938-39,  the  Committee  imposed  even  more 
stringent  requirements,  rejecting  145  applicants,  whereas  the  rejections 
during  the  five  preceding  years  had  numbered  89,  98,  84,  83,  and  106.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  end  of  the  current  year  will  show  a  further 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  student  failures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within 
the  near  future  the  scholastic  mortality  will  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  or 
less. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  class  entering  in  Sep- 
tember, 1938,  was  530,  an  increase  of  seventy-four  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  increase  was  in  part  due  to  the  introduction  last  year  of  a  regional 
competition  in  the  awarding  of  scholarships.  As  a  result  of  this  competi- 
tion, a  great  many  applicants  with  high  college  records  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  applied  for  admission.  Most  of  them  qualified  for  admis- 
sion, but  a  considerable  number  who  were  unsuccessful  in  the  scholarship 
competition  were  unable  to  enter  for  financial  reasons.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  note  that  at  least  thirty  of  these  unsuccessful  candidates 
registered. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  the  530  applicants  who  applied  last 
year  for  admission  in  September,  1938, 352  came  from  outside  New  York, 
while  178  came  from  the  metropolitan  area.  Of  the  530  applicants,  294 
were  accepted  by  the  Selection  Committee.  Largely  for  financial  reasons, 
eighty-five  of  those  admitted  from  outside  New  York  were  unable  to 
register,  while  twenty-eight  of  those  admitted  from  the  metropolitan  area 
did  not  register.  The  result  is  that  the  entering  class  for  the  current  year 
consists  of  181  students,  which  is  thirty-one  less  than  the  size  of  the  enter- 
ing class  during  the  preceding  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  number  of  the  out-of-town  applicants  who  were  admitted  were 
unable  to  register,  28.2  per  cent  of  the  first  year  class  entering  in  Septem- 
ber, 1938,  come  from  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  and  59.7  per  cent  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  located  outside  the  metropolitan 
area.  These  figures  reveal  that  our  geographical  distribution  of  students 
is  steadily  improving.  The  present  entering  class  includes  representatives 
from  seventy-five  different  colleges  and  universities  and  come  from 
twenty-six  states. 
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GRADUATE  WORK  IN  LAW 

As  pointed  out  in  my  previous  reports,  the  growth  of  graduate  and  re- 
search work  in  the  Law  School  has  been  among  the  most  significant 
developments  in  recent  years.  Firmly  adhering  to  its  policy  of  limiting 
the  number  of  graduate  students  to  a  small  group  carefully  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  make  worth-while  contributions  to  legal  schol- 
arship, and  of  imposing  the  most  rigorous  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Juris  Scientiae  Doctor,  the  Faculty  has  attained  for  the  School  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country  of  being  an  ideal  place  for  law  teachers  and 
other  legal  scholars  to  engage  in  advanced  studies  and  research.  By  keep- 
ing the  number  of  graduate  students  small,  it  has  not  only  made  it  pos- 
sible to  restrict  admission  to  students  of  first-rate  ability,  but  it  has  enabled 
the  Faculty  to  give  a  maximum  of  time  and  attention  to  the  individual 
student. 

Our  graduate  students  consist  of  two  classes.  One  includes  the  candi- 
date for  the  Master  of  Laws  degree  who  wishes  to  take  a  fourth  year  of 
law  work  with  a  view  to  further  professional  training.  These  candidates 
do  a  limited  amount  of  research  and  writing  and  prepare  themselves 
chiefly  for  the  private  practice  of  law  or  for  government  service.  The  other 
includes  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  (Jur.Sc.D)  who  is  usually 
a  person  already  engaged  in  law  teaching  or  who  looks  forward  to  such  a 
career. 

Upon  admission,  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Jur.Sc.D.  is  assigned 
to  a  committee  of  advisers,  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  of  giving  him  the 
most  fertile  resources  of  our  Faculty  for  the  successful  development  of  his 
research  project.  The  greater  portion  of  the  candidate's  time  is  assigned 
to  research  work  under  the  supervision  of  this  committee,  and  especially 
of  one  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  is  designated  as  his  chief 
adviser.  The  other  advisers  are  usually  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
but  may  be  members  of  other  faculties  whose  interests  and  special  qual- 
ifications afford  the  candidate  expert  guidance  in  the  political,  economic, 
historical,  or  other  aspects  of  his  research  project. 

The  final  aim  of  graduate  work  in  law  is  training  for  productive  schol- 
arship which  will  ultimately  add  to  the  body  of  useful  knowledge  and 
which  will  enrich  and  enlighten  the  teaching  of  law.  To  attain  these  ends 
it  is  essential  that  the  student  not  only  have  experience  in  the  thorough 
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exploration  of  a  relatively  narrow  problem,  but  also  that  he  study  those 
broader  aspects  of  law  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  relations  with  philos- 
ophy, government,  economics,  and  other  social  sciences.  Without  having 
had  these  broader  studies,  both  in  their  historical  development  and  in 
their  contemporary  phases,  the  student  is  insufficiently  equipped  to  carry 
his  research  project  beyond  the  confines  of  a  merely  vocational  discipline. 
With  them  he  brings  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  research  an  understand- 
ing which  can  rarely  be  afforded  by  his  undergraduate  course  in  law.  For 
these  reasons  candidates  for  the  doctorate  are  ordinarily  required  to  have 
completed  by  the  end  of  their  period  of  residence  at  least  two  of  the  sem- 
inars in  which  the  philosophical,  economic,  or  sociological  relations  of 
law  are  studied.  Thus  the  tendency  of  research  projects  to  produce  narrow 
specialists  is  counteracted. 

Although  the  degree  requirements  are  generally  adaptable  to  indi- 
vidual needs,  a  limited  number  of  mature  legal  scholars  find  that  they 
can  work  more  effectively  without  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree.  For 
these  exceptional  cases  adequate  provision  has  been  made.  The  influence 
of  our  graduate  work  is  not  to  be  measured  solely  in  terms  of  degrees. 
Some  of  our  former  graduate  students,  having  obtained  the  benefits  of 
our  graduate  training,  have  gone  on  to  other  projects  without  completing 
the  formal  requirements  for  the  degree.  In  some  instances,  the  require- 
ment that  the  dissertation  be  published  has  prevented  the  attainment  of 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  law.  Because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  limit 
the  opportunities  for  commercial  publication  of  monographs  or  special- 
ized studies  in  law,  the  publication  requirement  imposes  a  greater  burden 
in  this  field  than  in  many  others.  Rather  than  abandon  the  publication 
requirement  it  would  be  preferable  to  afford  some  means  whereby  finan- 
cial assistance  could  be  given  toward  the  publication  of  those  exception- 
ally meritorious  dissertations  which  are  not  likely  to  attain  commercial 
success. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  graduate  fellows  in  law  have  included 
teachers  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  law  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Louisville,  University  of  Maryland, 
University  of  Mississippi,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, University  of  South  Carolina,  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Virginia,  Washington  University,  and  University  of 
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Wisconsin.  Among  the  law  schools  in  which  graduate  law  students  of  re- 
cent years  are  now  teaching  are:  Catholic  University,  University  of 
Chicago,  Duke  University,  University  of  Georgia,  Hartford  College 
of  Law,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Maryland,  University  of  Minnesota,  Montana  State 
University,  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Oregon,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  University  of  Utah,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, University  of  Washington,  Washington  University,  and  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Lack  of  space  in  Kent  Hall  is  the  most  serious  handicap  of  our  graduate 
work  in  law.  Given  adequate  Faculty  supervision  and  access  to  our  excel- 
lent law  library,  the  graduate  student  who  is  engaged  in  legal  research 
needs  an  office  in  which  he  can  work  without  disturbance  or  interruption, 
and  with  convenient  access  to  the  law  library.  It  is  hoped  that  more  ade- 
quate quarters  for  graduate  students  may  be  provided  in  the  near  future. 


RENOVATION  OF  KENT  HALL 


In  my  reports  for  several  years  past  I  have  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
of  a  new  building.  Not  only  are  our  present  facilities  inadequate  to  house 
our  constantly  growing  library,  but  they  are  seriously  retarding  the  carry- 
ing out  of  our  program  for  research  and  improvements  in  educational 
methods.  I  realize  that  these  are  difficult  times  to  obtain  large  funds  for 
buildings  and  new  developments,  but  the  building  of  a  great  law  center 
at  Columbia  as  outlined  in  your  report  for  1937  is  a  goal  toward  which  we 
should  continue  to  strive.  In  the  meantime,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  our  present  inadequate  facilities.  The  renovation  last  summer 
of  the  students'  lounge  and  the  seminar  room  shows  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  small  financial  outlay  to  make  our  present  building 
more  attractive  and  comfortable.  I  shall,  in  the  near  future,  submit  to  you 
plans  for  the  renovation  next  summer  of  the  classrooms  and  also  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  library  facilities  and  the  provision  of  more  adequate 
working  quarters  for  our  research  assistants  and  graduate  students. 

If  we  could  obtain  the  basement  of  Philosophy  Hall,  which  is  connected 
with  Kent  Hall  by  an  underpass,  we  could  turn  that  space  into  very  com- 
fortable quarters  for  the  Columbia  Law  Review  and  the  Law  School 
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bookstore  and  provide  a  number  of  additional  offices.  This  change  would 
enable  us  to  extend  our  library  shelves  into  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Law  Review  and  the  Law  School  bookstore,  thus  providing  considerable 
additional  library  facilities.  We  could  also  partition  off  a  number  of  offices 
between  the  stacks  and  the  windows  for  the  use  of  graduate  students. 
This  would  be  a  logical  development  from  the  standpoint  of  our  library 
because,  as  additional  space  is  needed,  the  stacks  could  be  dropped  into 
the  second  basement  directly  under  the  present  Law  Review  room  and, 
also,  extended  north  into  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  post  office.  The 
problem  is  one  of  finding  new  quarters  in  some  other  building  on  the 
Campus  for  the  radio  laboratory  which  now  occupies  the  basement  of 
Philosophy  Hall  and  of  obtaining  the  funds  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  The  work  of  the  radio  laboratory,  important  as  it  clearly  is,  could 
apparently  be  as  well  carried  on  in  one  location  on  the  Campus  as  an- 
other, whereas  the  problem  of  the  Law  School  is  to  obtain  additional 
space  contiguous  to  Kent  Hall.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  our  library 
and  workrooms  be  kept  together.  The  expansion  into  the  basement  of 
Philosophy  Hall  is  the  only  way  that  this  can  be  done  until  the  funds  are 
available  for  a  new  building. 


LAW  LIBRARY 


The  annual  report  of  the  law  librarian  discusses  in  detail  the  recent 
acquisition  of  books  and  developments  looking  toward  an  improved 
library  service.  I  need  comment  here  only  on  the  continuing  and  endless 
growth  of  the  library,  which  has  precipitated  so  acute  a  problem  in  con- 
nection with  its  proper  housing.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
long  since  exhausted  our  available  stack  space,  9,044  volumes  were  added 
to  the  law  library  during  the  academic  year  1937-38,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  volumes  to  216,210.  Temporary  shelves  have  been  provided  to 
take  care  of  the  expansion  due  to  current  additions.  Unless  more  space  is 
provided  in  the  near  future,  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing books  to  South  Hall,  a  procedure  which  will  seriously  threaten  the 
usefulness  of  our  magnificent  library  as  a  working  unit. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  addition  to  the  library  staff  of  Miss  Margaret 
Hall,  as  legal  reference  assistant.  Miss  Hall,  who  holds  the  degrees  of 
LL.B.  and  B.L.S.  from  Syracuse  University,  was  for  three  years  assistant 
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law  librarian  at  Syracuse  University  and  for  two  years  was  reference  law 
librarian  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  addition  to  our  library 
staff  of  legal  reference  assistants  such  as  Miss  Hall  has  added  greatly  to 
the  service  which  the  library  is  able  to  render  to  both  students  and  Faculty. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


An  important  change  in  the  policy  of  the  School  was  made  last  year  by 
the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  deciding  to  discontinue  the  summer  courses 
in  law  after  the  completion  of  the  session  in  1938.  This  decision  was 
reached  by  the  Faculty  after  a  number  of  years  of  study  and  discussion. 
With  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  student  body  as  a  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  selective  system  of  admissions  in  1928,  the  Summer  Session  in 
law  has  steadily  declined  in  numbers,  and  in  recent  years  has  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  a  small  group  of  students  who  were  making  up  de- 
ficiencies. It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Faculty  that  there  was  little 
demand  for  the  kind  of  summer  courses  heretofore  given,  and  because  of 
the  quality  of  the  student  body,  the  utility  of  the  Summer  Session  as  an 
educational  enterprise  was  most  doubtful.  Furthermore,  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to  evaluate  properly  the  work  of  classes  made  up  largely  of 
deficient  students  without  any  adequate  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
work  of  other  students  of  better  ability  who  are  present  in  large  numbers 
in  the  classes  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions.  This  action  of  the 
Faculty  does  not  mean  that  no  courses  in  law  will  be  offered  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  future,  but  only  that  the  regular  courses  given 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  will  not  be  duplicated.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  from  time  to  time  special  offerings  of  an  advanced  character 
which  will  be  attractive  to  members  of  the  bar  and  law  teachers  will  be 
made  during  the  summer  months.  Such  courses,  if  properly  organized 
and  conducted,  might  well  lead  to  postgraduate  work  in  law  similar  to 
that  to  be  found  in  the  medical  schools. 


PUBLICATIONS 


In  my  report  last  year  I  referred  to  the  twenty-six  casebooks  and  twenty- 
eight  scientific  books  published  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  during  the 
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preceding  decade  and  to  the  considerable  number  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Last  year  there  were  added  to  this  collection  three  volumes  of  espe- 
cial interest. 

Cases  and  Materials  on  the  Legal  Profession  (The  Foundation  Press, 
1938),  by  Professor  Cheatham.  This  book  enables  the  student  to  consider 
thoughtfully  the  work  in  which  he  will  spend  his  life.  Its  principal  objects 
are  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  legal  profession  as  an  institution,  to 
foster  a  sense  of  professional  obligation  through  a  realization  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  of  lawyers,  and  to  afford  the  young  law- 
yer some  acquaintance  with  his  privileges  and  duties.  The  volume,  of 
which  only  about  half  is  made  up  of  cases,  has  drawn  on  a  wide  variety 
of  sources.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
structure  and  work  of  the  profession. 

The  English  Business  Company  after  the  Bubble  Act  (Commonwealth 
Fund,  1938),  by  Armand  Dubois.  This  study,  which  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Goebel  of  the  Law  School,  is  the  second  of 
the  publications  of  the  Foundation  for  Research  in  Legal  History.  It  has 
already  received  favorable  comment  by  both  American  and  foreign  schol- 
ars. To  those  interested  in  the  development  of  the  corporate  form,  Mr. 
Dubois's  book  is  of  particular  value  as  it  covers  a  period  concerning  which 
little  precise  information  had  hitherto  been  available.  A  thorough  explo- 
ration of  company  records  has  revealed  much  regarding  the  functioning 
of  business  enterprise  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  most  arresting 
feature  of  this  study  is  the  light  it  has  thrown  upon  the  role  of  counsels' 
opinions  in  shaping  corporate  practice  in  an  age  when  the  stock  company 
was  hampered  by  restrictive  legislation. 

Registration  of  the  Title  to  Land  in  the  State  of  New  Yor\  (New  York 
Law  Society,  1938),  by  Professor  Powell.  This  volume  was  prepared  by 
Professor  Powell  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  New  York  Law  Society 
pursuant  to  a  grant  from  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  It  en- 
deavors to  resolve  the  controversy  between  those  who  advocate  and  those 
who  oppose  a  system  of  title  registration  as  a  substitute  for  the  system  of 
recordation.  The  volume  contains  not  only  a  careful  study  of  the  New 
York  law  and  the  practice  thereunder,  but  also  an  excellent  resume  of 
experiences  in  other  jurisdictions  where  the  registration  system  is  in  effect. 
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PROFESSORSHIP  IN  LEGAL  HISTORY 

In  January,  1938,  the  Trustees  established  the  George  Welwood  Mur- 
ray Professorship  in  Legal  History  and  appointed  Professor  Julius  Goebel, 
Jr.,  as  the  first  incumbent.  Mr.  Murray,  for  whom  the  chair  was  named, 
is  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  School,  graduating  with  the  Class  of 
1876.  For  years  a  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar,  Mr.  Murray  has  ever  shown 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  scientific  development  of  the  law,  in  legal 
research,  and  in  legal  education.  His  services  in  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  research  in  the  law,  as  treasurer  of  the  American  Law  Institute, 
as  a  director  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  Research  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  have 
been  unique.  It  was  due  to  his  generosity  and  interest  that  the  Foundation 
for  Research  in  Legal  History  was  established  at  Columbia  Law  School 
in  1930.  He  has  been  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity. The  establishment  of  a  chair  bearing  his  name  is  a  fitting  recognition 
of  his  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  law.  It  is  also  a 
happy  coincidence  that  Professor  Goebel,  whose  brilliant  work  in  the 
field  of  legal  history  has  been  made  possible  by  Mr.  Murray,  should  be 
the  first  incumbent  of  this  important  chair. 

MOOT  COURTS 

With  the  reorganization  last  year  of  the  Moot  Court  Committee,  stu- 
dent interest  in  moot  court  work  has  greatly  increased.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Pardee  Marshall,  '38  Law,  chairman,  the  Committee 
was  able,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  to  obtain  the  participation  in  moot 
court  work  of  practically  the  entire  first  year  class  and  a  very  substantial 
number  of  the  second  year  class.  Last  year  there  were  sixteen  active  courts 
whose  membership  included  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent body.  The  final  contest  in  the  Moot  Court  Competition  was  held,  as 
formerly,  at  the  House  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  December  10,  1937.  There  were  in  attendance  several  hundred 
lawyers.  The  judges  were  the  Hon.  Irving  Lehman,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  Hon.  George  W.  Maxey,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Knox, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 
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LAW  SCHOOL  YEARBOOK 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  law  school,  a  commit- 
tee of  third  year  students,  of  which  Mr.  Milton  Zacharias  was  editor-in- 
chief  and  Mr.  James  E.  Denning  was  business  manager,  published  a 
yearbook  entitled  Kent  Commentaries.  This  volume,  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  among  the  alumni,  portrays  most  realistically  the 
many  activities  of  the  School  and  the  interesting  personalities  associated 
with  it.  Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  yearbook  are  the 
photographs  and  reproductions  of  letters  of  greetings  from  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  '84  Law,  Chief  Justice,  Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo,  '92  Law, 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  '98  Law,  and  Stanley  Forman  Reed,  '09  Law,  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom 
were  formerly  students  in  Columbia  Law  School. 

REGISTRATION,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  registration  during  1937—38  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  students 15 

Third  year — Class  of  1938 152 

Second  year — Class  of  1939 134 

First  year — Class  of  1940 216 

Nonmatriculated  students 15 

Total 532 

Summer  Session,  1937 60 

592 
Less  duplications 28 

Net  total 564 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  143  candidates, 
and  the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  seven  candidates. 

Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $38,949  was  granted  to  112  students  with 
awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $750.  Included  in  this  group  were  residents 
of  twenty-four  states.  In  addition,  $16,500  was  awarded  to  graduate  stu- 
dents and  research  fellows.  These  awards  included  two  University  Fel- 
lowships with  a  stipend  of  $1,500  each,  three  Special  Fellowships  with 
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stipends  of  $3,000  each,  one  Special  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $2,500, 
one  Special  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $2,000,  and  the  Augustus  New- 
bold  Morris  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $700. 

Ten  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  have  been  awarded  fellowships 
for  the  academic  year  1938-39.  They  are:  Wayne  R.  Bettner,  Assistant  in 
Business  Law,  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Illinois;  Clark  M. 
Byse,  University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Law;  Lyman  H.  Cloe,  Instruc- 
tor in  Law,  Indiana  Law  School;  Alfred  F.  Conard,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Missouri;  Frederick  R.  Dickerson, 
Harvard  University;  James  E.  Fahey,  University  of  Louisville  Law 
School;  Bert  Earl  Hopkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Idaho;  Harry  W.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis;  John  Clark  Payne,  University  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Harold  B.  Wright,  Southern  Methodist  University  School  of  Law. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  academic  year 
1937-38,  held  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Faculty  House  on  May  21, 1938. 
At  this  meeting  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  proposed  law 
center  and  ways  in  which  the  Board  of  Visitors  might  be  helpful  in  bring- 
ing about  this  development.  In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of 
changing  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  each  year,  the 
Board  appointed  for  the  academic  year  1938-39  consists  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Board  and  three  new  members.  The  new  members  of 
the  Board  are:  Paul  J.  Bickel,  '12,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cam  D.  Dorsey,  '07, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  '13,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The 
other  members  of  the  Board  are:  Mason  Bigelow,  '12,  New  York  City; 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  '81,  New  York  City;  Judge  Mortimer  W.  Byers, 
'98,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Judge  Frederick  E.  Crane,  '89,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  '25,  New  York  City;  Judge  James  B.  Drew, 
'00,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  George  Adams  Ellis,  '08,  New  York  City; 
Russell  C.  Leffingwell,  '02,  New  York  City;  Judge  Irving  Lehman,  '98, 
New  York  City;  John  M.  Lowrie,  '12,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Alfred 
McCormack,  '25,  New  York  City;  George  Z.  Medalie,  '07,  New  York 
City;  George  Wei  wood  Murray,  '76,  New  York  City;  Justice  Bernard  L. 
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Shientag,  '08,  New  York  City;  Solomon  M.  Stroock,  '94,  New  York  City; 
Philip  J.  Wickser,  Buffalo,  New  York;  and  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '01, 
New  York  City. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  comment  upon  the  fine  spirit 
among  our  alumni  and  their  increasing  interest  in  the  School  during 
recent  years.  As  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Law  School,  with  its  2,370  active  members,  is  the  largest  of  Colum- 
bia's several  alumni  organizations.  More  important  are  the  close  relations 
which  exist  among  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Faculty,  and  the  student 
body,  and  the  active  part  which  the  Association  has  taken  in  advancing 
the  best  interests  o£  the  School. 

Last  year  the  Association  financed  an  extended  visit  by  Professor  Gif- 
ford,  executive  secretary  of  the  Law  Clerkship  Committee,  to  a  selected 
group  of  cities  in  the  central  and  Middle  Western  states  with  a  view  of 
making  contacts  with  law  offices  in  which  our  graduates  might  be  placed. 
On  this  trip  Professor  Gifford  visited  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia. 

A  most  impressive  event  last  year,  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, was  the  reunion  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  April  20, 1938,  in  honor  of  the  past  and  present  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  More  than  five  hundred  alumni  were  present  on  this 
occasion,  which  reflects  the  feeling  of  our  alumni  toward  the  School. 

Another  interesting  gathering  of  alumni  last  year  was  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion  dinner  of  the  Class  of  1913  Law,  held  at  the  University  Club  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  May  24, 1938.  Mr.  Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  for  a  time  a  Trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  the  guest  of  honor.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of 
the  class,  and  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  presented  to  the  School. 

As  has  been  customary  for  a  number  of  years,  the  alumni  held  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  27,  1938,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  There  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance,  the  dining  room  being  unable  to  hold  all  of  those  seeking 
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admission.  The  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Associate  Justice  Stanley 
F.  Reed,  '09  Law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Arthur  T. 
Vanderbilt,  '13  Law,  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Carl  V. 
Weygandt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  Professor 
Edwin  W.  Patterson  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Last  year  the  Alumni  Association  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Register.  This  interesting  volume  lists  geographically, 
alphabetically,  and  by  classes  the  8,132  living  alumni  of  the  School.  It 
also  contains  biographical  sketches  of  4,791  of  them.  These  biographies, 
including  those  of  hundreds  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers,  judges, 
statesmen,  and  business  executives  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries,  constitute  an  impressive  commentary  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  Columbia  Law  School  during  the  last  half  century. 

THE  FACULTY 

No  changes  in  the  Faculty  occurred  during  the  year  under  review.  As 
in  years  past,  a  number  of  the  Faculty,  in  addition  to  their  teaching  and 
research,  were  engaged  in  various  forms  of  public  service.  Professor 
Magill,  who  was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  year,  was  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  Professor  Berle  became  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  Professors  Powell  and  Hanna  continued  their  work 
as  reporters  for  the  American  Law  Institute;  Professor  Patterson  con- 
tinued his  work  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  revising  the  Insurance  Law; 
Professor  Gellhorn  continued  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Social  Security 
Board  of  New  York ;  and  I  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Law 
Revision  Commission  of  New  York.  Professors  Chamberlain  and  Hays 
were  engaged  in  drafting  important  legislation  for  various  governmental 
agencies.  Professor  Deak,  who  was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Winter 
Session,  spent  his  leave  in  Europe  where  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
Institutes  of  International  Studies  at  Geneva  and  Paris  and  also  made  a 
study  of  the  French  income  tax  laws  for  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States.  Professors  Magill  and  Gellhorn  have  resigned  from  their 
official  positions  with  the  Government  and,  with  the  exception  of  Pro- 
fessor Berle,  who  will  be  on  leave  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1938-39 
in  order  to  continue  his  work  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  entire 
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Faculty  will  be  at  their  University  posts  during  the  current  year.  Every 
indication  points  to  an  interesting  period  in  the  affairs  o£  the  School  dur- 
ing 1938-39. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean- 
November  1, 1938 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR  ENDING   JUNE  30,    1 938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  the  academic  year  1937-38. 

Four  hundred  and  five  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  during  the  year,  distributed  as  follows : 

First  Year 113     Third  Year 97 

Second  Year 104     Fourth  Year 91 

About  eleven  hundred  students  from  154  colleges  and  universities  applied 
for  admission  to  the  first  year  class.  The  113  who  were  admitted  had 
obtained  their  preparation  in  thirty-nine  different  colleges.  Eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  applicants  for  the  coming  year  represent  177  colleges, 
and  the  entering  class  this  fall  comes  from  forty-nine  different  institu- 
tions. The  student  body  of  the  School  represents  men  and  women  from 
eighty-four  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  selection  of  students  attention 
is  given  to  the  caliber  of  the  applicants  rather  than  to  the  grades  and 
subject  matter  of  their  preparation.  The  breadth  of  cultural  training,  the 
evidences  of  mental  maturity,  and  the  promise  of  being  able  to  benefit  by 
self-education  under  supervision  are  given  full  consideration. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  received  internships  in  forty-four  differ- 
ent hospitals  in  all  sections  of  the  country  although  a  majority  will  con- 
tinue their  training  in  institutions  in  this  neighborhood.  The  hospital 
period  is  now  widely  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  basic  education 
of  the  physician.  There  is  great  need,  however,  of  integrating  it  more 
effectively  with  the  medical  school  preparation  and  of  providing  in  many 
hospitals  a  more  satisfactory  educational  experience  for  the  student  in- 
tern. The  recent  efforts  in  New  York  City  to  change  the  status  of  interns 
in  the  municipal  hospitals  from  that  of  students  to  that  of  civil  service 
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employees  are  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  medical  education  and 
public  policy. 

The  problem  of  providing  financial  aid  to  well-qualified  students  and 
applicants  who  need  assistance  to  continue  their  training  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  future  of  the  School  and  of  the  Medical 
Center.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  progress  in  this  matter  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  One  anonymous  scholarship  fund  of  $50,000  was 
given  to  the  University,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  scholarships  in  the 
Medical  School.  Another  generous  gift  provides  the  equivalent  of  full 
tuition  for  the  entire  four-year  course  for  six  students  of  superior  quali- 
fications from  a  distance  who  could  not  pursue  their  studies  here  without 
aid.  The  School  is  recipient  of  a  substantial  grant  from  the  Charles 
Hayden  Foundation  for  needy  and  deserving  men  students  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York  and  Boston  which  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
help  for  a  number  of  excellent  students.  These  several  important  addi- 
tions to  student  aid  have  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  in  each  class  receiving  scholarship  grants.  The  average  grant 
now  exceeds  $300.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for  this  vital  contribution  to 
the  program  and  hope  that  more  aid  for  highly  deserving  students  can 
be  provided. 

Not  only  has  the  scholarship  aid  been  increased,  but  during  the  school 
year  119  steady  positions  and  129  temporary  jobs,  exclusive  of  eight  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Youth  Administration,  were  secured  for  students 
obliged  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  No  fewer  than  102  summer  posi- 
tions were  also  found.  The  totals  exceed  those  of  any  year  since  the  em- 
ployment office  was  started  in  the  School.  The  office  also  maintains  a  file 
of  positions  for  graduates  of  the  School  and  endeavors  to  help  recent 
graduates  obtain  employment. 

The  Janeway  Prize,  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  rank- 
ing highest  in  efficiency  and  ability,  was  voted  to  Henry  Aranow,  Jr.  The 
William  Perry  Watson  Prize  was  granted  to  Frederick  K.  Heath  for 
outstanding  work  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  children;  the  Thomas  F. 
Cock  Prize  was  awarded  to  Jacob  A.  Rosenkrantz  for  his  thesis  on  post- 
partum morbidity;  Dorothy  R.  Meeker  received  the  Harold  Lee  Meierhof 
award  for  conspicuous  effort  in  pathology. 
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The  student  health  service  was  conducted  as  heretofore  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der B.  Gutman  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Stevenson.  The  physical  status  of 
every  medical  student,  dental  student,  and  such  graduate  students  as  ap- 
plied was  checked  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  school  year.  This 
examination  included  history,  physical  examination,  tests  of  vision,  lab- 
oratory tests,  and  such  supplementary  procedures  as  were  indicated.  A 
variety  of  ailments,  some  requiring  treatment,  was  uncovered  by  these 
routine  examinations.  X-rays  of  the  chest  were  taken  of  every  first  and 
fourth  year  medical  student.  A  member  of  the  student  health  service  was 
available  for  consultation  daily  at  stated  office  hours  throughout  the  aca- 
demic year.  More  than  four  hundred  office  visits  were  made  by  211  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  graduate  students  in  this  period.  In  addition  to  stated 
office  hours,  either  Dr.  Gutman  or  Dr.  Stevenson  was  on  day  and  night 
call  for  emergencies  in  the  school  or  hospital  buildings,  at  Bard  Hall,  or 
at  the  homes  of  students  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Center. 

Treatment  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  was  avail- 
able to  all  medical  students,  as  in  the  past.  This  year  special  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  officers  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
to  extend  these  privileges  to  dental  students.  During  the  academic  year, 
438  clinic  visits  were  made  by  104  students. 

Twenty-seven  students  taken  ill  at  Bard  Hall  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  did  not  require  hospitalization  and  were  cared  for  at 
home.  A  total  of  more  than  fifty  visits  was  made  for  this  purpose  during 
the  academic  year.  The  overnight  ward  was  made  available  to  twelve 
students  requiring  hospital  facilities  for  investigation.  The  student  health 
service  retained  responsibility  for  the  care  and  disposition  of  these  stu- 
dents. Sixteen  students  required  hospitalization  during  the  academic 
year. 

Because  of  the  growth  of  the  student  health  program,  quarters  devoted 
exclusively  to  that  purpose  should  be  obtained.  A  nurse  or  secretary 
devoting  full-time  to  student  health  needs  is  desirable.  Certain  simple 
procedures  for  which  students  are  now  referred  to  the  clinic  could  be 
carried  out  in  a  properly  equipped  office. 

It  has  been  our  great  misfortune  to  lose  through  death  a  number  of 
men  who  have  done  much  for  the  School  and  whose  influence  in  medi- 
cine will  be  very  much  missed.  Among  these  were  Joseph  A.  Blake, 
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former  Professor  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Surgery; 
Everett  W.  Gould,  Alumni  Trustee;  Louis  Gross,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Pathology;  Warren  Hildreth,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics; 
J.  Ramsay  Hunt,  Professor  of  Neurology;  Alfred  Michaelis,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Otolaryngology;  and  Francis  W.  O'Connor,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine. 

Numerous  visitors  from  medical,  educational,  and  governmental  in- 
stitutions have  been  welcomed  at  the  Medical  Center  during  the  year. 
Among  those  who  gave  special  lectures  were  Professor  John  G.  Fitz- 
gerald, University  of  Toronto;  Dr.  Cecil  K.  Drinker,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health;  Dr.  Philip  Bard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School;  Dr.  A.  Stampar, 
former  Director  of  Health,  Yugoslavia,  now  with  the  Health  Section  of 
the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva;  Professor  Arvid  Lindau,  Professor  of 
General  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  University  of  Lund;  Professor  Einar 
Hammarsten,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Carolingian  Medical  University, 
Sweden;  Dr.  I.  Snapper,  Director  Professor,  Department  of  Pharmacol- 
ogy, University  of  Amsterdam;  and  Dr.  Archibald  Malloch,  Librarian  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  construction  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Health  Center  has  begun.  This  unit  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  will  provide  facilities  and  opportunities  for  instruction  and 
research  in  public  health  problems  which  are  badly  needed  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  new  unit  affords  an  excellent  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
city  and  the  University  in  one  of  the  growing  and  vital  phases  of  public 
service.  The  program  promises  to  be  one  of  great  importance. 

The  laboratory  addition  for  graduate  medicine  and  the  Crocker  In- 
stitute for  Cancer  Research  has  been  completed  and  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  The  whole  concept  of  graduate 
instruction  and  research  visualized  by  our  program  is  attracting  wide 
attention,  for  it  is  based  on  sound  educational  principles.  Furthermore, 
it  provides  extensive  clinical  facilities  and  instruction  at  reasonable  costs 
and  significant  cooperation  with  a  number  of  the  leading  hospitals  of  the 
area  and  their  staffs  of  outstanding  clinicians.  The  entire  teaching  staff 
believes  that  a  contribution  of  major  importance  will  be  made  in  this  new 
field  of  medical  education.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commonwealth 
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Fund,  the  Martha  M.  Hall  Foundation,  and  to  the  Trustees  for  making 
this  valuable  development  possible. 

The  gift  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  approximately  seven  acres 
of  land  now  occupied  by  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  provides 
room  for  certain  auxiliary  units  and  future  expansion  of  the  Medical 
Center.  This  magnificent  gift  will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  the 
future. 

The  situation  relative  to  the  Neurological  Institute  and  its  part  in  the 
program  of  the  Medical  Center  has  moved  forward  satisfactorily  during 
the  year.  On  January  i,  1938,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  with  the  addition  of  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Neurological  Institute,  became  the  governing  body  of  the  Institute. 
Provisions  have  been  made  to  augment  the  staff,  to  supply  funds  for 
research,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  free  work  in  the  wards.  Profes- 
sor Walter  W.  Palmer  was  appointed  Executive  Officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Neurology  in  the  School  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
Neurological  Institute  to  succeed  Professor  Frederick  Tilney  whose  resig- 
nation was  regretfully  reported  last  year.  Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb  was 
made  Associate  Medical  Director.  The  integration  of  the  Institute  with 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  Departments  of  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Physiology,  and  other  major  divisions  of  the  School  should  prove  fruit- 
ful. The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made  a  generous  contribution  for  a 
five-year  period  to  this  undertaking. 

Interest  in  the  several  phases  of  graduate  training  and  instruction  has 
been  noticeably  increased  during  the  year  in  our  own  staff  and  in  the 
hospitals  affiliated  with  the  program  of  the  University.  Appreciation  is 
growing  that  graduate  medicine  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  profession, 
the  staffs  of  the  stronger  hospitals,  and  the  medical  schools. 

When  the  program  of  graduate  medical  education  was  formulated  in 
1932  the  plan  contemplated  the  expansion  of  the  basic  medical  sciences 
to  provide  facilities  and  instruction  in  those  disciplines  as  applied  to  the 
specialized  fields  of  clinical  practice.  Completion  of  the  laboratory  addi- 
tion this  year  makes  that  part  of  the  program  a  reality.  Another  consider- 
ation was  provision  for  residencies  in  the  specialties  in  hospitals  affiliated 
with  the  University  in  this  plan.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  scheme 
would  ultimately  embrace  a  total  of  about  150  residencies  in  the  different 
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phases  of  practice.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  following  distribution 
of  residencies  is  already  available  in  the  hospitals  cooperating  with  the 
University : 


Dermatology   .... 
Internal  Medicine 
Neurology       .... 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Ophthalmology     . 
Orthopedic  Surgery 


33  Pathology 2 

15  Pediatrics 2 

8  Psychiatry 9 

17  Radiology 8 

14  Surgery 20 

23  Tropical  Medicine      ....  2 


Otolaryngology 10     Urology 6 


Total 169 

From  the  inception  of  the  graduate  program  it  has  been  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  residents  would  not  register  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  which,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  clini- 
cal experience  of  three  years,  has  requirements  of  original  investigative 
work,  a  thesis,  and  severe  examinations.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  restrict 
the  enrollment  for  the  degree  to  those  who  are  well  qualified  and  desir- 
ous of  pursuing  advanced  scientific  work  in  their  specialty  and  to  resi- 
dents who  are  allowed  enough  time  to  carry  the  program  through. 
Nevertheless,  fifty-five  students  were  registered  during  the  year  and  fif- 
teen were  awarded  the  degree  at  Commencement.  To  indicate  the  breadth 
of  this  degree  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fifty-five  graduate  students 
had  received  their  medical  training  in  the  following  medical  schools  : 

Buffalo 1  McGill 3 

Columbia 9  Michigan 3 

Cornell 1  Oklahoma 1 

Emory 2  Pennsylvania 4 

Georgia 1  Texas 3 

Harvard       .......  8  Tufts      ........  1 

lefferson 2  Tulane 1 

lohns  Hopkins 1  Vermont 1 

Illinois 1  Virginia 1 

Indiana 1  Washington 1 

Kansas 1  Western  Reserve 5 

Long  Island 1  Yale 2 

As  the  different  plans  for  graduate  medicine  are  developed  in  the  coun- 
try it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  internship  must  be  modi- 
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fied  in  important  respects.  It  will  have  to  be  related  better  to  the  period 
of  formal  medical  school  instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ad- 
vanced preparation  and  experience  required  of  a  true  specialist,  on  the 
other.  The  requirements  of  the  various  specialty  boards,  as  well  as  the 
educational  needs  of  those  seeking  higher  training,  are  stimulating  nec- 
essary changes  in  this  hospital  experience  of  the  recent  graduate.  At  the 
present  time  the  internship  is  probably  the  weakest  link  in  the  educational 
program  of  medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recently  organized  Commission 
on  Graduate  Medical  Education  will  present  constructive  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

Another  phase  of  graduate  medicine  is  that  of  short  courses  for  physi- 
cians already  in  practice,  to  which  the  Faculty  and  affiliated  hospitals 
are  making  a  noteworthy  contribution.  These  courses  of  instruction  are 
divided  into  two  types.  One  is  designed  exclusively  for  physicians  in  gen- 
eral practice,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  advanced  instruction  for  those 
who  already  are  specialists.  During  the  year  1,073  physicians  from  forty- 
one  states,  Canada,  and  sixteen  foreign  countries  registered,  chiefly  in 
the  affiliated  institutions,  for  these  two  forms  of  continued  education. 
The  enrollment  in  recent  months  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year  and  indicates  the  important  and  widespread 
demand  for  this  type  of  instruction.  At  present  there  are  160  different 
short  courses  for  general  practitioners.  The  correlation  of  the  schedules 
in  the  several  hospitals  and  duplication  of  courses  offered  are  problems 
for  immediate  attention.  A  beginning  in  this  matter  has  been  made  by 
the  publication  for  the  first  time  in  one  Announcement  of  all  the  courses 
for  practitioners.  The  organization  of  teaching  plans  in  the  hospitals, 
the  effect  of  such  programs  upon  intern  training,  residencies,  staff  obliga- 
tions, facilities  needed  in  each  institution  for  the  undertaking,  and  similar 
problems  are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  professional  and  administra- 
tive staffs.  The  direct  and  indirect  influence  for  better  medical  practice  of 
the  teaching  program  in  the  twenty-three  hospitals  affiliated  with  the 
University  and  the  contributions  of  these  institutions  and  their  staffs  are 
immeasurable.  They  represent  a  public  service  of  the  first  importance. 

The  widening  responsibility  of  medical  schools  in  public  health,  licen- 
sure, hospitals,  graduate  training,  and  the  problems  of  medical  care  for 
the  country  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  fact  that  there  is  no  representa- 
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tive,  coordinating  body  in  American  medical  education.  A  large  num- 
ber of  separate  organizations  are  dealing  with  different  features  of  the 
whole  problem,  some  of  them  with  conspicuous  success  in  their  own 
spheres  of  influence,  although  a  great  deal  of  duplication,  overlapping, 
competition,  and  confusion  exists.  At  the  same  time  there  are  important 
needs  that  no  individual  agency  is  covering  satisfactorily  and  for  which 
no  organization  feels  responsible.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  thought- 
ful appraisal  be  made  of  the  present  efforts  to  meet  the  current  needs  and 
the  impending  demands  upon  the  profession  and  that  we  be  prepared  at 
least  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  adapting  existing  programs  to  meet 
more  effectively  the  responsibilities  which  are  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the 
profession  in  the  future. 

The  historical  background  of  the  control  of  medical  training  in  this 
country  by  the  profession  explains  some  of  the  present  confusion  and 
difficulties.  Medical  training  now,  however,  has  become  the  responsibil- 
ity of  medical  schools,  which  are  usually  associated  with  universities. 
All  students  today  must  have  a  period  of  college  preparation  preceding 
the  professional  training;  nearly  every  graduate  takes  a  hospital  intern- 
ship; every  state  has  its  own  agency  for  licensure;  the  new  nation-wide 
plans  for  graduate  and  postgraduate  education  require  the  cooperation  of 
the  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  profession.  These  developments 
have  occurred  in  segments  and  sometimes  without  much  relationship  to 
other  parts  of  the  whole  structure  of  medical  education  or  to  the  programs 
of  other  agencies  carrying  out  parallel  or  duplicating  activities. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that,  despite  efforts  of  the  last  thirty  years 
to  standardize  medical  education,  "wide  differences  continue  to  exist  in 
buildings,  equipment,  personnel,  students,  financial  support,  hospital 
facilities,  and  educational  policies."  If  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Education  (1932),  that  "an  emphasis  on  educational 
principles  in  medical  training  and  licensure  can  be  secured  only  by  modi- 
fying the  point  of  view  and  broadening  the  interests  of  those  responsible 
for  medical  education  and  licensure,  not  by  recommendations,  statistics, 
new  regulations,  further  legislation,  or  manipulation  of  the- curriculum," 
the  evaluation  of  medical  school  objectives  and  programs  can  best  be 
secured  not  by  an  agency  representing  the  profession  alone,  which  really 
is  the  alumni  body  of  the  schools,  but  by  one  which  represents  fully  as 
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much  the  educational,  hospital,  licensing,  and  other  phases  of  this 
problem. 

Students  entering  medicine  prepare  in  about  six  hundred  colleges  and 
universities.  The  requirements  for  admission  vary  considerably.  There 
is  a  wide  range  of  opinion  on  the  objectives  and  content  of  preprofessional 
education.  The  basis  of  selection  by  different  schools  is  not  only  unde- 
fined but  frequently  contradictory.  Recent  developments  in  graduate 
fields  of  instruction  emphasize  the  need  of  better  criteria  of  selection  at 
the  source.  The  situation  is  confusing  to  students  and  to  those  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  There  are  numerous  prob- 
lems relating  to  general  and  medical  education  pressing  for  study  and 
solution,  yet  there  is  no  convenient  mechanism  in  existence  by  which 
these  mutual  problems  of  medical  schools  and  colleges  can  be  discussed 
and  defined. 

The  increasing  dependence  of  sound  medical  education  upon  individ- 
ualized, supervised  experience  in  the  teaching  wards  and  clinics  by  means 
of  the  clinical  clerkship  presents  special  problems  for  the  hospitals.  The 
internship  has  become  universally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
basic  preparation  for  practice.  Twenty  states  now  require  such  a  training 
for  admission  to  the  licensing  examinations.  Certain  states  so  define  and 
regulate  this  period  of  training,  however,  that  they  defeat  the  efforts  of 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  hospitals  to  provide  a  satisfactory  prep- 
aration adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  going  into  different  fields  of  practice. 
Uniformity,  rigidity,  and  regulation  are  not  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  an  educational  program.  Even  the  approval  of  national  evaluating 
bodies  is  uncertain.  The  proportion  of  residencies  meeting  a  real  educa- 
tional level  is  small.  There  is  need  for  joint  and  continuing  study  of  the 
place  and  functions  of  the  internship  and  residency  in  the  evolution  of 
the  medical  course,  graduate  training,  and  licensure. 

Better  cooperation  could  be  developed  between  the  state  medical  boards 
and  the  medical  schools  and  between  the  large  majority  of  the  different 
states  on  matters  of  reciprocity  and  endorsement  of  educational  creden- 
tials. Many  believe  that  medical  licensure  in  the  country  as  a  whole  could 
be  simplified  through  some  joint  action  by  the  Federation  of  State  Medi- 
cal Boards,  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
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eventually  this  problem  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
found  satisfactory  in  other  countries.  At  the  present  time  no  agency  exists 
for  study  and  integration  of  this  important  public  and  educational 
function. 

Plans  already  developed  for  graduate  and  postgraduate  training  will 
require  wide  and,  in  some  instances,  fundamental  readjustments  in  hos- 
pital services,  if  the  hospitals  are  to  participate  fully  in  these  newer  oppor- 
tunities. The  medical  schools  and  universities  are  being  called  upon  to 
assume  responsibilities  in  these  same  programs.  All  are  being  subjected 
to  numerous  surveys  and  inspections  by  different  agencies,  frequently 
overlapping  in  their  interests  and  conflicting  in  their  objectives.  The 
twelve  American  specialty  boards  and  the  Advisory  Board  for  Medical 
Specialties,  created  in  1933,  recognized  the  dangers  of  rigidity,  regimenta- 
tion, and  regulation  in  the  field  of  graduate  training  which  must  depend 
so  largely  upon  the  educational  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  individual.  The  upward  extension  of  medical  education  into 
the  graduate  fields  should  be  based,  with  necessary  adaptations,  on  those 
principles  of  selection  of  students,  concepts  of  learning,  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, and  other  features  which  characterize  true  graduate  education. 

The  problems  from  college  preparation  to  retirement  from  professional 
life  should  be  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  single  educational  program.  Por- 
tions of  the  program  are  primarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  universities; 
some  are  largely  within  the  domain  of  the  hospitals;  others  are  in  the 
various  fields  of  practice;  and  some  are  under  governmental  regulation. 

A  National  Council  on  Medical  Education,  Licensure,  and  Hospitals 
should  be  created  from  within  the  present  organizations,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  universities,  medical  schools,  hospitals,  practicing 
profession,  specialty  boards,  state  licensing  bodies,  and  public  health  agen- 
cies. There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  full  representation  on  such 
a  central  body  of  leaders  in  every  subdivision  of  medical  education  and 
practice,  hospital  activities,  licensure,  and  public  health.  If  such  an  organ- 
ization is  created  the  modest  financial  support  from  voluntary  sources 
should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  National  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion, Licensure,  and  Hospitals  would  be  those  of  studying  the  major  edu- 
cational needs  of  American  medicine,  of  mobilizing  the  best  current 
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opinions  regarding  the  different  phases  of  professional  training  at  its 
several  levels,  of  formulating  adequate  standards  for  these  activities,  and 
of  advising  regulatory  bodies  and  governmental  agencies  on  standards, 
methods,  procedures,  and  areas  of  action.  The  National  Council  should, 
among  other  things,  avoid  administrative  functions  carried  by  existing 
organizations  and  endeavor  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and  simplify  the 
procedures  of  the  multiple  agencies  now  in  operation.  A  central  clearing 
house  carrying  influence  and  prestige  by  virtue  of  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  its  personnel  and  providing  a  suitable  vehicle  of  our  own 
creation  for  cooperation  on  matters  dealing  with  all  features  of  medical 
education,  transcending  the  activities  and  interests  of  any  single  group 
or  organization,  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  profession, 
the  universities,  the  hospitals,  the  licensing  bodies,  and  the  future  health 
program  of  the  entire  country. 

A  summary  of  the  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the  various 
departments  follows. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Executive  Officer 
The  Department  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  resignations  of  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Charles  M.  Goss  and  Russell  L.  Carpenter.  Professor  Goss  has  accepted 
the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Professor 
Carpenter  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Tufts  College.  Mr.  R. 
C.  Truex  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  appointed  full-time 
Instructor.  Professor  Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver  has  been  doing  research  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology  of  the  University  of  Arizona  during  his  sabbatical 
leave. 

Professors  Philip  E.  Smith,  Earl  T.  Engle,  Aura  E.  Severinghaus,  and  their 
group  of  investigators  have  continued  their  important  researches  in  the  field 
of  experimental  endocrinology  and  the  physiology  of  reproduction.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  male  genital  system  of  experimental  animals. 

Professors  Smith  and  Severinghaus  attended  a  conference  in  June,  1937,  at 
the  College  de  France,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fondation  Singer-Polignac. 
At  that  time  Professor  Smith  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 
Professor  Smith  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Endocrinology  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  For  the  ensuing  year  he  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Harvey  Society.  Professor  Engle  was  a  guest  of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur 
Gynakologie  where  he  was  awarded  the  Orden  des  Roten  Kreuzes,  Erste 
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Klasse.  During  the  year  he  contributed  a  treatise  on  "Problems  of  Aging," 
sponsored  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

Dr.  Louis  Levin,  Research  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  has 
continued  his  chemical  investigations.  Dr.  Sidney  Werner  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  has  been  working  on  the  problem  of  anti-hormones.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Scowen,  Department  of  Medicine  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  S.  Jones  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellow,  have  been  guests  of  the  Department. 
Dr.  David  Byrne  of  the  Squier  Urological  Clinic  has  continued  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  prostate. 

Professor  Severinghaus  has  continued  his  studies  of  endocrine  function  and 
relationships  through  a  cytological  analysis  of  experimentally  altered  glands. 
With  the  improved  ultracentrifuge,  designed  and  constructed  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Chiles,  Jr.,  Research  Associate,  a  concentration  and  purification  of  gonado- 
tropic hormones  has  been  effected  for  the  first  time  by  physical  methods.  The 
centrifuge  is  now  equipped  for  molecular  sedimentation  as  well  as  concentra- 
tion experiments  and  delivers  a  force  of  more  than  200,000  gravity. 

Wider  interest  in  Professor  Dudley  J.  Morton's  work  on  the  foot  is  indi- 
cated by  his  lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  King's  County  Hospital,  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled  Hospital,  Yonkers  Medical  Society,  the  local  Medical 
Society,  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  and  the  Radiology  Depart- 
ment of  the  Medical  Center.  Also  important  conferences  on  this  problem  were 
held  with  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  with  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Health  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Education. 

Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer  is  continuing  his  studies  on  the  relation  of 
the  adrenal  cortex  to  cell  permeability  as  measured  by  potassium  metabolism. 
Working  with  Dr.  John  Scudder,  some  new  concepts  of  the  cause  and  relief 
of  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  of  shock  have  been  brought  out. 
Professor  Zwemer's  paper  with  Professor  Frank  H.  Pike  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology,  on  potassium  release  after  nerve  excitation,  was  awarded  an 
A.  Cressy  Morrison  Prize  for  1937  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Collaborating  with  Dr.  M.  Caroline  Hrubetz,  interesting  insulin-cortin  actions 
on  the  central  nervous  system  are  being  investigated.  Dr.  William  M.  Honey- 
man,  a  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellow  from  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  has  been 
working  on  the  potassium  content  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  neurological 
patients  and  in  animals. 

Professor  William  M.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Harry  H.  Shapiro  are  completing  an 
experimental  study  of  factors  responsible  for  the  shedding  of  temporary  teeth. 
They  are  continuing  their  experimental  work  on  the  changes  occurring  in 
alveolar  bone  during  and  following  the  movement  of  teeth  by  orthodontic 
appliances. 
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Professor  Rogers  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Parrack  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
are  studying  threshold  stimuli  and  action  potentials  in  mammalian  nerve.  In 
the  field  of  experimental  neuroembryology  Professor  Rogers  is  studying  the 
specificity  of  peripheral  nerves  in  the  developing  fore  and  hind  limbs  and  the 
development  of  spinal  reflexes  in  amphibian  embryos.  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Miller  is 
completing  a  study  upon  anomalous  renal  blood  vessels.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty  kidneys  have  been  examined  and  classified.  She  is  also  investigating 
the  laryngeal  sacs  of  the  great  apes. 

Professor  Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver  has  completed  a  report  on  the  initiation 
of  the  embryonic  heart  beat  and  on  the  intrinsic  pulsation  rates  of  different 
parts  of  the  heart  at  different  stages  of  development  in  amphibia.  His  experi- 
ments with  extirpations  and  transplantation  of  the  liver  rudiment  in  sala- 
mander embryos  are  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  the 
embryonic  development  of  red  blood  cells.  Professor  Charles  M.  Goss  has 
completed  a  study  of  the  early  development  and  function  of  the  mammalian 
heart. 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler  and  his  students  are  investigating  problems 
in  the  development  and  function  of  the  afferent  nervous  system  by  means  of 
the  use  of  vital  dyes  and  embryonic  tissue  grafting. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay,  Executive  Officer 

The  new  laboratory  space  afforded  on  floor  K,  designed  primarily  for  increas- 
ing instruction  and  research  for  graduate  medical  students,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  staff  members  to  give  better  and  more  direct  supervision  of  the 
work  of  these  students,  which  is  largely  of  a  research  nature. 

The  diagnostic  service  in  bacteriology  and  serology  for  the  Presbyterian  and 
Sloane  Hospitals  has  reached  its  limit  of  capacity  with  the  present  personnel. 
The  tests  performed  have  increased  in  the  past  four  years  from  34,884  to 
51,623  per  annum.  The  Department  has  agreed  to  take  over  the  entire  diag- 
nostic service  in  both  bacteriology  and  serology  for  the  Neurological  Institute, 
and  in  serology  for  the  Babies  Hospital,  provided  an  increase  in  personnel  can 
be  provided  by  the  hospitals.  A  proposed  simplification  of  the  serum  tests  for 
syphilis  has  been  accepted  by  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  instruction  of  medical  and  dental  students  in  the  form  of  the  now  well- 
established  intensive  course  for  one  trimester  remains  the  chief  educational 
effort  of  the  Department.  The  phase  of  experimental  problem  study  offers 
medical  students  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  research  and 
practical  insight  in  the  applied  methods  of  bacteriology,  parasitology,  mycol- 
ogy, and  immunology.  Elaboration  of  certain  of  these  problems  under 
direction  affords  medical  and  nonmedical  graduate  students  points  of  depar- 
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ture  for  the  individual  investigations  that  become  the  backbone  of  their 
respective  theses. 

The  special  course  inaugurated  two  years  ago  for  third  year  dental  students 
on  special  problems  of  bacteriology  in  their  particular  field  has  set  an  example 
that  might  well  be  followed  in  the  instruction  of  medical  students.  The  De- 
partment suggests  that  a  series  of  voluntary  conferences  be  offered  to  fourth 
year  medical  students  on  the  "application  of  bacteriological  and  serological 
methods  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease." 

Graduate  instruction  and  research  opportunities  are  offered  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science.  There 
are  six  enrolled  in  the  Department  at  present.  The  amount  of  attention  given 
to  guidance  of  these  students  can  in  no  way  be  appreciated  from  their 
relatively  small  number.  They  are  not  simply  being  trained  to  fulfill  certain 
degree  requirements,  but  are  actually  contributing  to  productive  scholarship. 
It  is  evident  that  the  research  ability  of  this  group  is  increasing.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  these  men  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  Department  beyond  the 
stipulated  minimal  time. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  fourteen  candidates  enrolled  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Surveys  at  intervals  show  that  nearly  all 
Ph.D.  graduates  from  the  Department  have  remained  teachers  and  investi- 
gators. Of  the  more  than  seventy  candidates  fulfilling  nominal  requirements 
for  admission  last  year  only  seven  were  accepted,  partly  because  of  the  tem- 
porary lack  of  university  openings  on  graduation  for  which  graduates  can  be 
recommended.  Four  Ph.D.  candidates  from  other  departments  of  the  Medical 
Center  worked  in  the  Department  during  the  year. 

This  year  twenty-four  articles  on  research  projects  have  been  published,  and 
several  more  are  in  press.  Professor  Gay,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Ada  R. 
Clark  and  several  graduate  students,  has  continued  his  experimental  study  of 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  remarkable  new  drug,  sulfanilamide,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  insight  into  chemotherapeutic  mechanisms  in  general  and  as  a 
step  in  perfecting  the  synergistic  action  of  this  drug  with  immune  serum.  Pro- 
fessor Claus  W.  Jungeblut  continues  his  studies  of  the  relation  of  Vitamin  C 
to  infectious  diseases,  particularly  in  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  and  tetanus. 

The  relation  of  the  endocrine  glands,  particularly  of  the  hypophysis,  to  such 
infections  as  tuberculosis  (Dr.  M.  M.  Steinbach)  and  protozoan  infections  in 
rats  (Professor  James  T.  Culbertson  and  Norman  Molomut),  and  to  antibody 
formation  (Molomut)  are  being  profitably  continued.  The  influence  of 
Vitamin  C  on  experimental  tuberculosis  and  on  tuberculin  sensitivity  in 
animals  has  been  further  investigated  by  Dr.  Steinbach  and  Dr.  Sydney  Klein. 
Dr.  Steinbach  has  carried  over  certain  results  from  this  work  of  promise  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  at  Montefiore  Hospital.  In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  this  line  of  endeavor  has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Tuber- 
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culosis  Association,  which  has  recently  begun  financial  support  of  this  work. 

Professor  Richard  Thompson  has  been  studying  the  efficacy  of  various 
antiseptics  in  the  eye,  particularly  in  relation  to  staphylococcus  infections.  Dr. 
Margaret  Holden,  assisted  by  Miss  Eleanora  Molloy,  has  been  studying  the 
growth  of  several  viruses  on  the  chorio-allantoic  membrane  of  chicks.  With 
Professor  Abner  Wolf  she  has  been  studying  a  syndrome  in  rabbits  resembling 
herpes  zoster  in  man.  Mr.  Noel  Warren,  working  with  Professor  William  H. 
Woglom,  has  discovered  a  new  pyogenic  virus  in  rats. 

Professor  James  T.  Culbertson,  in  collaboration  with  several  graduate  stu- 
dents, has  continued  and  extended  his  studies  on  resistance  and  immunity  to 
protozoal  infections  in  rats;  the  mechanism  of  age  resistance  of  rats  to  T.  cruzi 
infection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  phenomena  studied  (Maxwell 
Kolodny).  Professor  Culbertson  has  also  recendy  written  a  helpful  and  com- 
plete review  of  the  immunology  of  helminthic  infections.  Dr.  Helen  P.  Beale, 
associated  with  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  has  con- 
tinued her  important  study  of  plant  viruses.  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury, 
having  finished  the  first  phase  of  his  significant  studies  on  the  cause  of  dental 
caries,  has  recendy  devoted  attention  to  Vincent's  fuso-spirochetal  infection 
occurring  in  the  mouths  of  anthropoid  apes  as  well  as  in  man. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke,  Executive  Officer 

The  activity  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  in  research  and  in 
advanced  instruction  has  fully  equaled  that  of  the  previous  year.  Eighteen 
graduate  students  attended  the  introductory  course,  eight  took  part  in  ad- 
vanced courses,  and  six  completed  the  doctoral  requirements.  Laboratory 
facilities  have  been  provided  for  sixteen  research  workers  other  than  members 
of  the  Department. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Department  has  been  responsible  for  the  diagnostic 
chemical  work  required  by  the  Harkness  Pavilion,  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and 
several  other  units  in  the  Medical  Center.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
annual  number  of  individual  analyses  has  risen  from  under  three  thousand  to 
over  fifty-four  hundred,  a  reflection  of  the  increasing  reliance  of  diagnosticians 
on  chemical  findings.  The  work  has  been  performed  with  unremitting  care 
and  skill  by  a  single  analyst,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Bower. 

Professor  Edgar  G.  Miller  has  continued  his  researches  into  the  chemistry 
of  connective  tissue.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok  he  has 
investigated  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  seminal  fluid,  and  with  Dr.  H. 
H.  Darby  has  studied  certain  aspects  of  the  endocrinology  of  the  gonads.  Pro- 
fessor Goodwin  L.  Foster  has  maintained  his  collaboration  with  Professor 
Rudolph  Schoenheimer's  group  in  studies  of  amino  acids  and  proteins  with 
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the  use  of  isotopes.  He  has  also  undertaken  an  examination  of  the  pigments  of 
the  fungus  Eidanella  spinosa. 

Professor  Oskar  Wintersteiner,  who,  together  with  Professor  Philip  E. 
Smith,  has  reviewed  the  field  of  hormones  for  the  1937  Annual  Review  of 
Biochemistry,  has  contributed  new  and  important  findings  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  bile  acids,  the  natural  estrogens,  and  the  sex  hormones  excreted  by 
female  patients  with  symptoms  of  virilism. 

Professor  Schoenheimer  and  his  associates  have  extended  the  scope  of  their 
investigations  of  intermediate  metabolism  with  the  aid  of  isotopes  by  system- 
atic studies  involving  heavy  nitrogen.  As  the  estimation  of  this  isotope  in 
biological  material  involves  the  use  of  the  mass  spectrometer,  this  complex 
instrument  has  been  constructed  in  the  Department  with  gratifying  success. 
The  aim  of  the  work  with  heavy  nitrogen  is  the  investigation  of  protein 
metabolism  under  normal  physiological  conditions.  For  this  purpose,  twelve 
different  amino  acids  have  been  synthesized,  all  containing  the  isotopic 
nitrogen,  and  some  containing  carbon-bound  deuterium  as  well.  The  nitrogen 
in  these  compounds  has  been  found  not  to  be  subject  to  exchange  reactions 
and  can  be  removed  only  by  chemical  reactions.  The  studies  suggest  that 
replacement  of  amino  acids  may  occur  metabolically  in  proteins  without  total 
breakdown  and  resynthesis.  Light  has  been  thrown  on  the  long-debated 
question  as  to  whether  ammonia  is  utilized  by  mammals  for  the  synthesis  of 
amino  acids;  such  a  process  may  occur  to  a  slight  extent  in  growing  rats,  but 
in  adults  on  a  normal  diet  it  does  not  take  place  at  all,  ingested  ammonia  being 
converted  into  urea. 

By  application  of  the  deuterium  technic,  Professor  Schoenheimer  and  his 
group  have  been  able  to  allocate  the  synthesis  of  fats  to  the  organs  such  as  liver 
and  kidney,  and  have  demonstrated  the  continual  destruction  of  fatty  acids 
and  cholestrol  and  their  resynthesis  from  compounds  of  relatively  low  molec- 
ular weight. 

Professor  Warren  M.  Sperry  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  enzymatic 
synthesis  and  hydrolysis  of  cholesterol  esters  in  blood  serum,  of  the  metabo- 
lism in  brain  and  liver,  and  of  the  quantitative  distribution  of  this  compound 
in  various  structures  and  areas  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch,  in  col- 
laboration with  Professor  Alwin  Pappenheimer,  has  continued  her  work  on 
the  isolation  of  factors  preventive  of  nutritional  muscular  dystrophy  and  of 
encephalomalacia.  She  has  also  completed  a  study,  carried  out  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Wallace  Fenn  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  of  the  muscle 
electrolytes  in  dystrophy  of  the  rabbit.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Herbst  has  investigated 
the  chemical  relationships  between  keto  acids  and  amino  acids  and  their 
physiological  significance.  He  has  also  carried  out  synthetic  experiments  with 
nitrogenous  derivatives  of  carbohydrates. 

Professor  Erwin  Chargaff  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
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coagulation  of  blood,  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Surgery.  He 
has  isolated  a  lipid  inhibitor  of  blood  clotting,  associated  with  sphingomyelin 
in  pathological  as  well  as  normal  tissues,  and  has  engaged  in  an  intensive 
study  of  the  problem  of  lipoproteins. 

DE  LAMAR  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Professor  Haven  Emerson,  Executive  Officer 

The  regular  courses  in  public  health  for  medical  students,  graduate  students 
in  public  health,  and  nurses  and  school  teachers  at  Teachers  College  were 
given  as  in  previous  years. 

Seminars  were  held  once  a  week.  Among  the  contributors  from  outside  the 
Faculty  were:  Mr.  Sol  Pincus,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York 
City,  Dr.  W.  G.  Smillie,  Professor  of  Public  Health  at  Cornell  Medical  School; 
Dr.  Hugh  Darby  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry;  Dr.  Jean  Broadhurst, 
Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Teachers  College;  Dr.  A.  Stampar  of  the  staff  of  the 
Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations;  Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard,  Professor  of 
Public  Health  at  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine;  Mr.  Homer  N. 
Calver  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair;  Dr.  L.  J.  Piccoli  of  Fordham  University 
School  of  Pharmacy;  and  Dr.  George  McCoy  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  usual  optional  concentrated  course  in  New  York  State  public  health 
law,  sanitary  code,  and  laboratory  manual  was  given  to  fourth  year  medical 
students  wishing  to  qualify  for  positions  as  Grade  II  health  officers  in  New 
York  State.  Seventy-nine  fourth  year  students  elected  to  take  the  course  and 
were  certified. 

A  class  of  twenty-two  was  admitted  in  September,  1937,  to  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  public  health,  of  which  eight  were 
physicians.  Three  special  students  were  admitted,  one  of  whom  took  the  full 
course.  In  addition,  there  were  three  physicians  who  completed  the  work. 
Three  students  from  this  class  were  accepted  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  for 
three-month  fellowships  in  the  field  of  sanitary  science  in  Michigan. 

The  report  of  the  Hospital  Survey  for  New  York,  of  which  Professor  Haven 
Emerson  was  Director  of  Study,  has  been  published  in  three  volumes  and 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  organized  care  of  the  sick  in  a 
metropolitan  population  so  far  undertaken  anywhere.  A  survey  of  the  hospi- 
tals of  Tarrytown,  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  Ossining  by  Professor  Emerson  has  been 
completed  and  will  be  presented  within  the  next  two  months. 

As  a  member  of  the  Mixed  Commission  of  Expert  Statisticians  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Professor  Emerson,  as  representative  of  the  United  States, 
attended  the  meeting  in  Paris  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  International 
List  of  Certified  Causes  of  Death.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Oberlaender  Fund  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Foundation,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
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larger  German  cities  in  May  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  health  under  the 
third  Reich.  Professor  Emerson  was  appointed  by  Mayor  LaGuardia  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  for  an  eight-year  term  as 
provided  for  in  the  new  charter  in  effect  on  January  1,  1938. 

The  work  in  air  hygiene  supported  by  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation  has 
been  continued  throughout  the  year  and  has  constituted  the  major  research 
project  of  Professor  Earle  B.  Phelps,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science.  Dr.  Leon 
Buchbinder,  Miss  Mathilde  Solowey,  and  Mr.  Morris  Solotorovsky,  Research 
Assistants,  have  been  engaged  wholly  upon  this  project.  The  helpful  coopera- 
tion of  Professors  Gay  and  Dochez  on  the  project  has  been  continued. 

In  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  Professor  M.  L.  Isaacs  has  had  as  his  major 
research  problem  the  development  and  improvement  of  an  apparatus  for  test- 
ing the  action  of  disinfectants  upon  bacteria  with  very  short  times  of  exposure. 
He  has  also  been  engaged  upon  the  study  of  the  bactericidal  action  of  Vitamin 
C.  This  work  promises  to  have  results  of  rather  far-reaching  importance. 

Professor  Phelps  has  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Association  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  dealing  with 
atmospheric  hygiene  and  ventilation  standards.  He  likewise  represents  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  a  joint  committee  for  the  same  purpose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Standards  Association.  He  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Sanitation,  Public  Health,  and  Water  Supplies  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York;  he  is  consultant  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  stream  pollution  investigations  and  a  consultant  in  sanitary 
engineering  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Flinn  has  been  advising  the  General  Contractors' 
Association,  engaged  in  building  tunnels  and  subways  in  New  York,  on 
methods  of  reducing  the  dust  hazard  in  rock  drilling  and  underground  con- 
struction. Toxicological  studies  of  compounds  used  in  the  rubber  industry 
have  been  studied.  Work  with  the  Department  of  Pathology  on  the  action  of 
copper  and  arsenic  is  being  continued.  Dr.  Robert  Sim  has  assisted  in  studies 
of  the  tuberculosis  hazard  to  nurses.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
helped  to  finance  the  study.  The  work  on  hydrogen  ion  changes  in  the  organ- 
ism under  heat  exposure  is  finished. 

Laboratory  work  in  connection  with  toxicological  problems  was  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Shillito  and  Dr.  Solon  Blackberg,  Instructor  in  Pharma- 
cology, under  a  grant  from  the  Hercules  Powder  Company.  Dr.  Shillito  has 
been  on  a  part-time  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  in  order  to  organize  the  medical 
services  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company. 

As  in  the  two  previous  years,  the  research  program  in  epidemiology  has 
been  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  of  Health  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Attention  is  still  centered  on  the  acute 
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diarrheal  diseases.  During  the  summer,  field  studies  have  been  conducted  in 
the  Southwest.  The  scope  of  this  research  has  been  materially  expanded,  now 
requiring  the  full  time  of  four  workers  and  the  part  time  of  six  others. 

After  a  series  of  tedious  delays  and  many  uncertainties  as  to  financing  and 
approval  of  contracts,  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center  Building  at  Broadway  and  168th  Street  was  started  April  25, 
1938.  It  is  now  probable  that  all  the  teaching  and  research  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute can  be  accommodated  in  this  building  not  later  than  August,  1939. 

During  the  past  year  the  Medical  School  has  provided  an  office  for  the 
district  health  officer,  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Landis,  adjacent  to  the  Institute  of  Public 
Health.  Dr.  Landis  has  given  generously  of  his  time  in  the  course  in  public 
health  practice  and  in  the  seminars  and  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  with  his 
official  cooperation  there  will  be  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  practical 
training  and  opportunities  for  field  studies  for  students  of  medicine  and 
public  health  in  the  Washington  Heights  health  district. 

One  matter  of  much  concern  to  the  teaching  staff  is  that  of  scholarships. 
There  are  no  funds  to  help  meet  even  the  cost  of  tuition  of  particularly  desir- 
able and  worthy  students  who  cannot  afford  to  incur  further  indebtedness  for 
their  professional  education  and  who  are  thereby  lost  to  public  health.  We  are 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  this  matter  in  comparison  to  most  of  the 
other  universities  in  this  country  where  a  number  of  scholarships  especially 
for  qualified  medical  candidates  for  public  health  degrees  are  available. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  the  matter  of  most  immediate  concern  to  the 
Institute  is  that  of  providing  equipment,  personnel,  and  budget  for  the  expand- 
ing opportunities  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Washington  Heights  Health 
Center. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Professor  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Executive  Officer 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Herman  Feit,  who  had  been  Instructor  since  1926,  this 
Department  has  lost  a  stimulating  teacher  and  an  esteemed  colleague. 

The  teaching  of  the  third  year  students  was  divided  this  year  among  three 
teams  of  instructors,  each  serving  for  one  trimester.  Effort  has  been  made  to 
rearrange  the  subject  matter  so  as  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  more  com- 
mon diseases  of  the  skin.  During  the  second  trimester,  the  third  year  students 
have  attended  ward  rounds  and  a  series  of  demonstrations  arranged  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Benson  Cannon  at  the  City  Hospital.  These  have  enabled  them  to 
see  clinical  material  of  a  type  not  available  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  a  hospital  service  for  instruction  in  derma- 
tology. 
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The  new  course  in  medical  mycology  given  by  Professor  Rhoda  W.  Ben- 
ham  and  Mr.  Edward  D.  DeLamater  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Bacteriology  has  attracted  more  interest.  This  year  nineteen  students  were 
registered. 

The  Department  has  cooperated  in  various  ways  with  public  health  agencies 
in  the  campaign  against  syphilis.  Several  members  of  the  Department  have 
given  lectures  and  demonstrations  to  groups  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  to  the  lay 
public.  An  eight-hour  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  practicing 
physicians  was  organized  at  the  time  of  the  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  request  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Committee,  Dr.  Robert  R.  M. 
McLaughlin  has  made  a  survey  of  treatment  of  syphilis  in  various  eye  clinics. 
He  has  also,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Mosher  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, completed  a  survey  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  prenatal  clinics. 

Professor  George  C.  Andrews  has  completed  the  work  on  the  second  edition 
of  his  textbook  on  Diseases  of  the  S\in.  He  also  has  reported  on  the  treatment 
of  angiomas  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  based  on  his  work  of  the  last 
ten  years  on  the  treatment  of  these  lesions  with  radium. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Professor  Cannon 
demonstrated  the  technic  which  he  has  developed  for  administration  of 
arsphenamine  by  syringe  method  and  also  read  a  paper  on  the  role  played  by 
supposedly  latent  syphilis  in  various  internal  diseases.  In  association  with  Dr. 
Eugenia  Maechling  he  has  been  studying  the  absorption  of  metallic  poisons 
by  the  hair. 

Professor  Benham  and  Mr.  DeLamater  made  a  comparative  study  of  the 
lesions  produced  by  various  dermatophytes  in  animals  and  of  the  immunity 
induced  by  these  infections.  Professor  Benham  has  also  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  pityrosporum  ovale.  The  exhibition  on 
classification  of  the  pathogenic  fungi  presented  by  Professor  Benham  and  Mr. 
DeLamater  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic 
City  received  honorable  mention. 

Professor  Hopkins  presented  a  paper  on  ringworm  and  moniliasis  before 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  in  October  and  a  paper  on  common 
fungus  infections  of  the  skin  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology  in  Detroit  in  January. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

Professor  Rustin  McIntosh,  Executive  Officer 

In  the  undergraduate  teaching  there  have  been  no  changes  of  note  except  for 
the  initiation  of  an  elective  course  for  third  year  students  at  Lincoln  Hospital, 
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given  by  Dr.  Harry  S.  Altman.  Last  year's  report  alluded  to  certain  minor 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  third  year  teaching,  designed  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  technic  of  physical  examination.  These  have  brought  about 
an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  clinical  capabilities  of  the  students  now 
coming  into  their  fourth  year  work. 

The  graduate  teaching  is  virtually  confined  to  the  intern  and  resident  staff 
of  the  Babies  Hospital.  For  them  special  seminars  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report  have  been  continued. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  is  greatly  concerned  over  the  limitation  in 
laboratory  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  research.  The  ratio  of  laboratory  space 
to  available  pediatric  beds  compares  unfavorably  with  that  of  other  leading 
pediatric  services.  The  existing  restriction  of  laboratory  space  has  had  a 
perceptible  influence  in  determining  the  type  of  inquiry  which  staff  members 
have  been  able  to  pursue.  On  critical  examination  of  the  titles  and  subject 
matter  of  the  papers  published  from  the  Department  during  the  past  aca- 
demic year,  the  yield  has  been  found  overweighted  with  products  of  a  descrip- 
tive character  and  deficient  in  studies  of  a  strictly  experimental  character  and 
in  studies  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  underlying  mechanisms  of  disease. 
Specific  problems  of  a  promising  nature  have  from  time  to  time  been  pro- 
posed which  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  research  program  for  lack  of 
adequate  laboratory  space. 

Professor  Beryl  H.  Paige  and  Dr.  Katherine  K.  Merritt  have  continued  a 
study  of  experimental  meningitis.  Dr.  Dorothy  H.  Andersen,  having  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  certain  patients  presenting  the  syndrome  of  "coeliac 
disease"  suffer  from  organic  lesions  of  the  acinar  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  is 
studying  the  concentration  of  various  enzymes  in  duodenal  juice  both  in 
health  and  in  diseased  states. 

Drs.  Hattie  E.  Alexander  and  Howard  R.  Craig  are  making  a  study,  with 
support  from  a  gift  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Borden,  of  the  specific  bacteriologic 
agents  causing  pneumonia  in  infancy  and  childhood  and  of  the  response  of 
the  disease  to  certain  new  preparations  of  antiserum.  Some  of  these  sera  are 
being  supplied  by  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons.  With  Professor  John  D.  Lyttle,  and 
with  help  from  the  Emeny  gift,  Dr.  Alexander  is  also  undertaking  an  experi- 
ment in  immunization  of  patients  with  nephrosis  to  pneumococcus  infections. 
Using  funds  donated  by  Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  Dr.  Harry  S.  Altman 
and  Dr.  Lilian  A.  Boker  are  making  a  controlled  study  of  the  practicability  of 
immunizing  young  children  against  whooping  cough. 

Professor  A.  Ashley  Weech  is  continuing  his  studies  of  nutritional  edema  in 
experimental  animals.  Professor  Howard  H.  Mason  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  intermediary  metabolism  in  a  patient  with  a  singular  form  of 
diabetes.  Aided  by  funds  supplied  by  the  Borden  Milk  Company,  Professor 
Donovan  J.  McCune  is  assessing  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  an  iron  salt  to 
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evaporated  milk  in  the  prevention  of  nutritional  anemia  in  infants.  Dr. 
Elvira  Goettsch  continues  her  investigations  into  the  antigenic  properties  of 
the  serum  proteins.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Culbert  has  applied  a  method  of  measuring 
the  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  from  biologic  fluids  to  a  study  of  the  blood's 
osmotic  pressure  under  a  variety  of  clinical  conditions.  Dr.  Hilde  Bruch  has 
been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  pathogenesis  of  obesity  in  childhood, 
with  emphasis  on  environmental  and  psychic  factors. 

Professor  John  Caffey  has  studied  the  effect  of  active  rickets  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  lead  in  the  bones  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  Dr.  F.  Howell  Wright  and 
Dr.  Clifford  G.  Parsons  have  completed  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
effect  of  anemia  on  cardiac  function  in  childhood. 

In  the  Normal  Child  Development  Study,  directed  by  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Wilcox,  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  recording  and  interpretation 
of  electroencephalograms,  in  the  analysis  of  the  process  of  locomotion  at 
various  stages  of  its  development,  and  in  the  growth  of  certain  functions  of 
the  autonomic  nervous  system. 

Publications  from  the  Department  number  twenty-one  which  include  four 
from  the  Normal  Child  Development  Study. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

The  integration  of  the  Neurological  Institute  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
effective  January  1,  1938,  has  been  paralleled  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Neurology,  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier  in  this  report. 
Most  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  forward  the  plan  out- 
lined, due  in  large  part  to  the  wholehearted  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
staff  of  the  Neurological  Institute. 

A  full-time  unit  is  being  established  within  the  Department  in  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  study  of  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  physiologi- 
cal aspects  of  neurological  disorders.  The  work  of  this  unit  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  substantial  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This 
support  will  continue  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  laboratories  of  the 
Medical  School  and  the  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Neurological 
Institute  will  be  available  for  research  activities. 

With  the  addition  of  space  in  the  Medical  School  in  the  past  year,  a  new 
suite  of  laboratories  has  been  assigned  to  Professor  Abner  Wolf  for  investiga- 
tion and  graduate  teaching  in  neuropathology.  The  routine  laboratories  in 
this  division  have  also  been  extended. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Charles  A.  McKendree,  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Henry  A.  Riley,  has  continued  to  arrange  the  teaching  assignment 
in  the  various  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Professor  Riley  has  con- 
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tinued  to  be  in  charge  of  the  course  in  neuroanatomy  in  the  first  year.  Dr. 
Walter  Klingman  replaced  Professor  McKendree,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
course  on  methods  of  neurological  examination  in  the  second  year.  The  fourth 
year  clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given  at  the  Neurological  Insti- 
tute by  Professors  Casamajor,  Davis,  Pardee,  Riley,  Stookey,  and  Zabriskie. 

A  large  number  of  papers,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Neurological  Institute,  have  been  contributed  by  various  members  of  the 
Department  during  the  past  year.  Most  of  these  have  been  clinical  and  histo- 
pathological  in  nature.  Professor  Tilney  has  continued  his  researches  on  the 
relation  of  the  hippocampus  to  corpus  callosum  and  other  subjects.  Professor 
Charles  A.  Elsberg,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  H.  Spotnitz,  has  extended  his 
studies  of  the  mechanisms  of  visual  and  olfactory  phenomena.  Professor 
Cornelius  Dyke  and  Dr.  Leo  Davidoff  have  written  a  monograph  entitled 
The  Abnormal  Encephalogram  and  Ventriculogram.  Professor  Dyke,  among 
other  studies,  has  continued  with  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Hare,  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  X-ray  upon  tumors  of  the  pituitary  gland.  Dr.  Walter  Klingman  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  cerebral  sequellae  of  icterus  in  the  new  born  and  has 
also  completed  studies  on  the  treatment  of  neurogenic  megacolon  with  selec- 
tive drugs.  Professor  Wolf,  in  addition  to  histopathological  studies,  demon- 
strated last  year  the  protozoan  etiology  of  a  case  of  granulomatous  encephalo- 
myelitis. Through  a  grant  made  by  the  Friedsam  Foundation,  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  electroencephalography  in  children  has  been  established  on 
the  service  of  Professor  Casamajor  at  the  Neurological  Institute.  Studies  are 
to  be  carried  out  by  Dr.  J.  Roy  Smith,  who  has  made  exhaustive  observations 
on  brain  waves  in  normal  children  in  the  Normal  Child  Development  Study 
of  the  Department  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Professor  Richard  M.  Brickner  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  comparative 
effects  of  unilateral  and  bilateral  excision  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  in 
man.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Laidlaw  and  Miss  Mary  Alice  Hamilton  have  continued 
their  studies  on  the  physiological  variations  occurring  in  the  normal  thresh- 
olds for  vibratory  sense  and  passive  movement.  Dr.  Laidlaw,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Casamajor,  has  also  made  a  study  of  the  effects  of  encephalog- 
raphy in  children.  Professor  Byron  Stookey,  Professor  John  E.  Scarff,  and 
their  associates  have  been  making  observations  on  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
cephalus, the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  man,  the  treatment  of  cysts 
of  Rathke's  pouch,  and  other  subjects. 

Professor  Oliver  S.  Strong  retired  last  year  after  having  served  on  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  for  forty-five  years.  Professor  J.  Ramsay  Hunt  died  on 
July  22,  1937,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 

Professor  Margaret  E.  Conrad,  Executive  Officer 

The  first  class  of  students  in  nursing  to  be  registered  with  the  University  in 
the  new  program  reported  for  classes  on  September  11,  1937.  The  total  of 
eighty-one  students  was  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Degree  candidates  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree      ....     20 

B.  Degree  candidates  without  a  previous  undergraduate  degree  8 

C.  Non-degree,  or  diploma,  candidates 53 

In  group  C,  ten  students  had  had  one  or  more  years  of  college  study.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester,  six  students  were  transferred  to  this  class 
from  previous  classes  in  the  School,  one  as  a  degree  candidate  and  five  as 
diploma  candidates. 

On  June  15,  the  enrollment  was  as  follows: 
Third  year  students 33 

Second  year  students 76 

1939  February  section 24 

1939  September  section 52 

First  year  students 101 

1940  February  section 32 

1940  September  section 69 

Total  enrollment 210 

Of  the  sixty-nine  students  now  enrolled  with  the  University  there  are 
sixty-five  of  the  original  eighty -one  and  four  of  the  transferred  students.  We 
have  lost,  therefore,  sixteen  (or  20  per  cent)  of  the  class  for  reasons  of  health, 
scholarship,  or  personal  problems  at  home.  Four  of  the  college  graduates 
forfeited  the  time  credit  by  inadequate  academic  achievement. 

Under  date  of  November  4,  1937,  we  received  notification  of  approval  from 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department  for  the  curriculum  in  nursing 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  as  provided  by  the  University. 
The  course  of  study  has  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  originally 
approved  by  the  University  Council.  The  so-called  "freshman  block"  o£ 
classes  was  given  in  eight  weeks,  instead  of  ten  as  previously,  to  the  degree 
candidates  in  February  and  March,  and  to  diploma  candidates  in  April  and 
May. 

The  change  in  hours  of  ward  duty  for  the  University  students  attending 
classes  (from  five  hours  to  three  hours  daily  on  class  days)  has  been  a  real 
step  forward.  It  has  decreased  the  strain  and  fatigue  for  the  individual  stu- 
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dent  and  has  made  it  possible  to  enrich  the  educational  content  by  a  series  of 
clinical  conferences  illustrating  or  discussing  the  subjects  presented  in  class,  a 
measure  which  has  long  been  under  consideration. 

Hospitals  affiliated  with  the  Department  for  instruction  of  their  student 
nurses  include  Mt.  Sinai,  Roosevelt,  St.  Luke's,  New  England  Baptist  (Bos- 
ton), Lenox  Hill,  St.  Catherine's  (Brooklyn),  Benedictine  (Kingston),  Ellis 
(Schenectady),  House  of  Good  Samaritan  (Watertown),  Holyoke  (Holyoke, 
Massachusetts),  Memorial  (Albany),  St.  Elizabeth  (Utica),  St.  Francis 
(Poughkeepsie),  St.  Peter's  (Albany),  St.  Luke's  (Newburgh),  Vassar 
Brothers  (Poughkeepsie),  and  Cooley  Dickinson  (Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts). 

Miss  Helen  C.  Goodale  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  to 
succeed  Miss  Ardis  Duggan,  resigned.  Miss  Marion  D.  Cleveland  was  ap- 
pointed part-time  Instructor  to  succeed  Miss  Cecile  Covell  who  resigned  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  Neurological  Institute.  Miss  Florence  Barends 
was  appointed  part-time  Instructor  to  succeed  Miss  Katherine  Edwards  who 
resigned  to  take  a  position  in  Harkness  Pavilion. 

The  lectures  in  surgical  nursing  were  given  to  the  diploma  candidates  by 
Dr.  Robert  H.  E.  Elliott.  Dr.  James  Montgomery  replaced  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Caverly  with  the  lectures  in  gynecology. 

In  accordance  with  the  informal  recommendations  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  comprehensive  oral  examinations  were  given  by  the 
nursing  instructors  to  the  senior  students  in  May.  It  is  contemplated  that  such 
examinations  will  be  given  all  students  during  each  year  of  the  course.  Such  a 
procedure  seems  distinctly  in  line  with  the  tradition  by  which  every  "Presby- 
terian" student  must  pass  oral  examinations  given  by  an  attending  physician 
and  a  surgeon  before  being  granted  her  diploma,  a  tradition  started  by  Miss 
Maxwell  and  maintained  without  exception  throughout  the  years. 

In  October,  thirty-one  graduates  of  the  School  took  the  licensing  examina- 
tions; in  January,  nineteen,  making  a  total  of  fifty.  There  were  no  failures  in 
any  subject. 

The  diplomas  and  pins  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  were 
given  to  sixty-four  graduating  students  at  the  exercises  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  garden  on  June  2. 

The  keen  interest  and  constant  support  of  Mr.  Sage,  Miss  Young,  and  the 
Nursing  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  continue  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  sound  educational  program  without  the  sacrifice  of  real  nursing  ideals.  The 
Alumnae  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  has  con- 
tinued to  give  scholarships  to  students  whose  records  of  achievement  in  classes 
and  ward  practice  are  high,  whose  health  is  excellent,  and  who  are  making  a 
contribution  to  the  social  life  of  the  School.  Ten  such  scholarships  of  fifty 
dollars  each  have  been  awarded  during  the  year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 

Professor  Benjamin  P.Watson,  Executive  Officer 

This  year  a  trial  is  being  made  of  dividing  the  staff  into  three  teams,  two  of 
which  are  on  active  duty  at  all  times,  one  in  obstetrics  and  one  in  gynecology, 
while  the  third  is  free  from  routine  teaching  and  hospital  work.  These  three 
teams  rotate  each  four  months  so  that  each  member  each  year  has  four  months 
on  obstetrics,  four  months  on  gynecology,  and  four  months  during  which  he 
is  freed  of  routine  teaching  and  hospital  assignments.  In  this  way  more  con- 
secutive time  can  be  given  to  original  investigation  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible.  It  may  also  be  possible  with  this  arrangement  to  give  a  full  fourth 
year  clinical  course  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  during  the  summer  vacation. 
There  are  always  a  number  of  the  incoming  fourth  year  class  working  in  the 
Department  during  the  vacation  period,  but  no  formal  instruction  has  been 
given  hitherto  so  that  those  students  have  had  to  take  the  regular  course  during 
the  school  year  in  order  to  complete  their  work. 

The  research  on  the  female  pelvis  and  on  the  mechanism  of  labor  as  revealed 
by  X-ray  examinations  has  been  continued  by  Professor  William  E.  Caldwell, 
Dr.  D.  Anthony  D'Esopo,  and  Dr.  Howard  C.  Moloy.  The  facts  brought 
forth  by  their  X-ray  examinations  of  patients  actually  in  labor  were  presented 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  and  received  most 
favorable  comment.  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  of  London  and  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  Dr.  Moloy  will 
proceed  to  England  and  Scotland  in  October  to  give  a  demonstration  of  their 
methods  and  their  findings. 

The  study  of  pregnancy  toxemias  by  Professor  William  W.  Herrick  and 
Dr.  Alvin  J.  B.  Tillman  continues.  Their  views  on  the  etiology  of  these  con- 
ditions are  receiving  more  and  more  widespread  approval. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  various  endo- 
crine problems  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok  and  his  associates 
and  several  papers  have  been  published.  In  the  coming  year  Dr.  Charles  Lee 
Buxton,  who  has  just  completed  his  residency,  is  to  engage  in  an  endocrine 
research,  working  with  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  John  M.  Wheeler,  Executive  Officer 

During  the  year,  Dr.  Norman  L.  Cutler  was  added  to  the  staff  to  teach  the 
subject  of  perimetry.  Dr.  Cutler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science  in  June,  1937  after  a  period  of  study  of  three  years  in  the  Institute  of 
Ophthalmology. 

Professor  Karl  Meyer  and  his  associates  in  the  chemistry  laboratory  of  the 
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Department  continued  their  work  on  mucins  and  mucoids,  and  a  summary  of 
this  work  was  presented  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symposium  on  Proteins. 
An  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  polysaccharide  acid  found  in  vitreous 
and  aqueous  humor  to  glaucoma  has  been  started. 

Professor  Richard  Thompson  and  his  staff  in  the  bacteriology  laboratory 
continued  the  study  of  uveitis,  attempting  to  isolate  possible  etiological  agents 
(particularly  viruses)  from  the  ocular  fluids  and  tissues  of  suitable  cases.  The 
studies  of  staphylococci  are  being  continued.  A  possible  relationship  of  patho- 
genicity to  resistance  to  the  enzyme  of  tears  (lysozyme)  and  related  enzymes 
is  indicated  and  is  being  further  investigated.  The  demonstration  of  the  stimu- 
lation of  local  antibody  formation  in  the  cornea  by  Grenz  rays  is  being  followed 
up  by  an  attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  experimental  corneal  ulcers  by 
treatment  with  these  rays  (in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Pfeiffer). 

The  research  program  on  exophthalmos  has  been  continued  during  the  past 
year  by  Dr.  George  K.  Smelser.  A  study  has  been  completed  on  the  effect  of 
iodine  compounds,  particularly  thyroxin,  on  experimentally  produced  exoph- 
thalmos. In  addition,  the  role  of  Muller's  muscle  in  experimental  exophthalmos 
has  been  studied  by  means  of  surgical  removal  and  a  form  of  orbital  "decom- 
pression" operation.  Analyses  of  orbital  fat  and  muscles  of  exophthalmic  ani- 
mals have  been  carried  out  to  determine  water  and  fat  content  of  these  tissues. 
A  new  program  has  been  initiated  with  the  help  of  funds  from  Mrs.  Lucius 
Wilmerding  to  study  the  relation  of  the  thyroid  to  corneal  development  and 
its  bearing  on  the  etiology  of  keratoconus.  This  study  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. In  addition,  these  funds  have  aided  the  study  of  the  excretion  of  thyro- 
tropic hormone  and  a  clinical  study  of  the  excretion  of  this  substance  by 
patients  with  exophthalmos. 

Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo  continued  his  work  on  corneal  transplantation  in 
animals.  With  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Francis  Proctor  Foundation  he 
entered  on  an  experimental  and  clinical  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
treatment  of  severe  pannus  occurring  in  trachoma  and  other  conditions. 

Dr.  M.  Uribe  Troncoso  carried  on  an  anatomical  study  of  the  ciliary  processes 
in  regard  to  accommodation  in  mammalia.  He  studied,  experimentally  and 
clinically,  the  effect  of  the  local  implantation  of  metallic  magnesium  on  the 
ocular  tension  in  glaucoma.  He  also  continued  his  investigation  of  the  outflow 
of  fluids  from  the  anterior  chamber  from  the  standpoint  of  anatomical  differ- 
ences between  lower  mammalia  and  primates. 

Dr.  Maynard  C.  Wheeler  completed  his  investigation  of  ocular  fusion  and 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science.  Dr.  Clement  C.  Clarke 
continued  his  study  of  the  fate  of  eyes  afflicted  with  dislocated  lenses  and  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

Professor  John  M.  Wheeler  presented  to  the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  his 
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library  of  ophthalmological  publications.  It  includes  many  valuable  books 
which  could  not  be  duplicated  and  has  bound  volumes  of  unbroken  series  of 
eye  periodicals  in  French,  German,  and  English,  some  of  which  date  back  100 
years.  The  nucleus  for  the  library  was  the  collection  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes, 
who  for  many  years  was  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  New  York  University. 
Important  additions  were  made  by  Dr.  Dwight  W.  Hunter  and  Professor 
Wheeler. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

Professor  John  D.  Kernan,  Executive  Officer 

Dr.  Alfred  Michaelis,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Department  for  many 
years,  died  suddenly  in  the  winter.  His  absence  is  keenly  felt  by  the  teaching 
staff. 

The  plan  of  undergraduate  teaching  in  the  third  year  has  been  changed 
very  little  since  last  year.  Each  instructor  has  been  assigned  a  small  group  of 
students,  and  this  has  made  much  closer  contact  between  the  students  and  the 
Department.  Late-afternoon  conferences  have  been  held  throughout  the  sea- 
son to  enable  the  instructors  to  coordinate  the  daily  instruction.  Following  the 
plan  of  previous  years  the  facilities  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  and  Babies  Hospital  have  been  used  for  bedside  and  ambulatory 
instruction. 

The  graduate  teaching  structure  of  the  Department  has  been  altered  by  the 
addition  of  a  full-time  fellow  in  otolaryngology.  The  present  appointee  is 
Dr.  Daniel  Baker,  formerly  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Louis  Clerf  at  the  Jefferson 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Baker  has  prepared  a  didactic  course  for  grad- 
uate instruction  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  paranasal  sinuses. 

The  Department  has  given  courses  in  embryology,  histopathology,  and 
anatomy  as  related  to  otolaryngology.  These  courses  represent  a  basic  structure 
of  the  three-year  residency  in  the  Department.  It  is  projected  in  the  graduate 
teaching  schedule  that  this  group  of  basic  courses  be  enlarged  in  their  scope  to 
include  the  junior  residents  from  several  of  the  other  hospitals  in  the  city  which 
are  training  otolaryngologists.  Professors  Kernan  and  Brighton  have  given  two 
courses  in  the  technic  and  practice  of  endoscopy.  At  the  present  time  this  is  the 
only  course  in  the  Department  given  to  practitioners  in  otolaryngology. 

Dr.  Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.  has  continued  his  studies  in  the  microscopy  of 
the  middle  ear.  Dr.  Page  Northington,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Neurology,  has  further  advanced  his  studies  in  the  equilibritory  apparatus. 
Professor  Kernan  and  Dr.  Baker,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  conducting 
research  in  strictures  of  the  bronchi,  traumatic  and  tubercular,  and  their  treat- 
ment. Professor  Brighton,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Alvan  L.  Barach 
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of  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  has  been  making  studies  of 
pulmonary  physiology  by  means  of  the  double  bronchoscope  and  double 
spirometer. 

Professor  Kernan  has  kindly  loaned  the  Department  a  stroboscope  for  use  in 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  studies  of  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  have  been 
made.  During  the  yast  year,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Wilcox  of  the 
Department  of  Diseases  of  Children,  engineers  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany have  presented  their  high-speed  motion  pictures  of  indirect  examination 
of  the  larynx.  Dr.  Sylvester  Daly  has  continued  his  studies  in  the  chlorophyll  in 
conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Biological  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Robert  McCollom  has  continued  his  association  with  the  Department  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  arthritic  clinic  to  facilitate  the  study  of  arthritic 
patients  who  have  nose  and  throat  problems.  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Bilchick  has  been 
collaborating  with  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  in  the  study  of  the  nasal 
mucosa  reactions  to  several  of  the  new  drug  preparations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  James  W.  Jobling,  Executive  Officer 

Dr.  Russell  L.  Holman  resigned  this  year  to  accept  a  position  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Joseph  Victor, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  Department  since  1930,  has  been  appointed 
Experimental  Pathologist  to  the  Research  Division  of  Welfare  Island  Hospital. 
The  number  of  deaths  and  necropsies  from  January  1,  1937,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1937,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Deaths     Necropsies    Per  Cent 
Presbyterian  Hospital 

Medical 

Surgical 

Squier  Clinic 

Institute  of  Ophthalmology     . 

Outside  case 1 

Vanderbilt  Clinic 9  4  44.4 

Sloane  Hospital 

Adults 

Infants  and  fetuses 

Neurological  Institute 

Outside  neurological  case  .... 
Babies  Hospital 

910  479  52.6 


272 

149 

54-7 

174 

85 

48.8 

58 

9 

15-5 

4 

1 

25.0 

J3 

7 

53.8 

105 

73 

69.5 

!53 

79 

1 

52.5 

122 

70 

57-4 
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The  routine  pathological  work  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  has  been 
carried  out  as  in  past  years  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Coler  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Boyd,  Associates  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  The  regular  course 
in  gynecological  and  obstetrical  pathology  as  given  in  the  senior  year  has  been 
maintained.  The  removal  of  the  Department  to  the  new  laboratory  on  floor  N 
will  increase  the  facilities  for  teaching  and  has  afforded  space  for  a  small 
museum  and  lecture  room. 

Because  of  the  interest  which  the  Department  of  the  Diseases  of  Children 
has  in  the  pathology  of  the  new  born,  routine  necropsies  on  infants  are  now 
being  performed  at  the  Babies  Hospital  post-mortem  room  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Beryl  Paige.  In  addition  to  the  routine  service,  205  surgical  speci- 
mens were  examined.  Several  additional  assistants  were  accommodated  by 
alterations  in  the  laboratory,  which  resulted  in  a  new  and  adequate  technicians' 
room,  as  well  as  in  increased  space  for  additional  workers  on  the  staff. 

Professor  Abner  Wolf  has  continued  his  supervision  of  the  routine  neuro- 
pathological  work,  assisted  by  Dr.  David  Cowen.  There  have  been  weekly 
demonstrations  of  surgical  and  pathological  material  to  the  neurological  serv- 
ice, monthly  demonstrations  to  each  of  the  medical  neurological  services,  and 
weekly  pathological  demonstrations  to  the  intern  staff  of  the  Neurological 
Institute.  In  addition  to  165  autopsies,  303  surgical  specimens  from  the  Insti- 
tute were  examined. 

The  work  of  the  otopathological  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology,  has  consisted  of  making 
serial  sections  of  all  temporal  bones  from  the  autopsy  tables  in  which  there  was 
a  possibility  of  finding  pathology.  The  collection  of  temporal  bones  for  micro- 
scopic study  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Professor  Jobling,  Dr.  Edith  E.  Sproul,  Dr.  Ruth  Snider,  and  Miss  Sue 
Stevens  have  continued  the  investigation  of  the  lipids  of  the  Rous  chicken 
sarcoma  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the  active  material  consistently  present  in 
lipid  extracts.  It  has  been  possible  to  separate  from  the  lipid  extracts  several 
crude  fractions  which  have  been  active  and  which  are  the  subject  of  further 
investigation. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Burnett  has  been  attempting  to  produce  sarcoma  in  rats  by 
a  filtrable  agent.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Yongue  and  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gray,  Assistant  in 
Radiology,  are  attempting  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of  transplanted  mouse  sar- 
coma 180  to  radiation  by  the  administration  of  appropriate  doses  of  colchicine. 

The  work  of  the  past  years  on  mouse  leukemia  has  been  continued  by  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  N.  Richter  and  Dr.  Joseph  Victor  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Wintersteiner  and  Miss  Ruth  Ames,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor. 

Professor  Henry  S.  Simms  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  with 
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the  assistance  of  Miss  Nettie  Stillman  and  Mr.  Abraham  Stolman,  has  carried 
forward  a  study  of  the  so-called  "B  factor"  which  produces  fat  granules  in 
tissue  cultures.  A  comparison  of  the  mineral  content  of  tissues  from  old  people 
and  those  of  middle  age  has  been  made.  The  material  included  was  taken  both 
from  individuals  dying  of  accidents  and  presumably  in  normal  health  and 
from  those  dying  of  disease. 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Zucker  and  Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Berg  have  continued 
their  studies  on  the  various  mechanisms  which  control  carbohydrate  metabo- 
lism in  experimental  animals.  Professor  Homer  D.  Kesten  and  Miss  Dorothy 
R.  Meeker  of  the  second  year  class  are  investigating  the  possible  effect  on  the 
blood  vessels  of  rabbits  of  diets  high  in  vegetable  and  animal  protein.  Dr. 
Dorothy  H.  Andersen  has  made  an  interesting  study  of  cystic  fibrosis  of  the 
pancreas  and  its  relation  to  coeliac  disease  in  children.  Professor  Zucker  and 
Dr.  Eric  Simons  in  their  studies  on  the  chemistry  of  Vitamin  D  have  estab- 
lished that  a  definite  ratio  exists  between  the  spectographic  extinction  at  2,650 
Angston  units  and  the  biological  activity.  The  joint  work  on  the  pathology  of 
nutritional  diseases  of  laboratory  animals  has  been  continued  by  Professor 
Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch,  Instructor  in  Biological 
Chemistry. 

Professor  Hans  Smetana  has  finished  work  on  certain  phases  of  the  studies 
on  photodynamic  action,  and  papers  on  photo-oxidation  of  body  fluids  and  of 
tissues  of  animal  organs  are  ready  for  publication.  Professor  Smetana  has  been 
granted  a  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  and  plans  to  continue  his  work  in  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  The  Svedberg  in  Uppsala,  Sweden. 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy  is  attempting  to  demonstrate  a  virus  as  a  possible 
agent  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  from  the  ultrafiltrate  of  pericardial 
fluid  from  acute  rheumatic  fever  patients.  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Weld,  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  Pathology,  has  been  investigating  the  effects  of  sulfanilamide. 

Professor  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Johnson,  Jr.  have  continued 
their  studies  on  the  parathyroid-renal  relationship.  Professor  Wolf  and  his 
associates  are  studying  particularly  granulomatous  encephalomyelitis;  hernia- 
tions of  the  cerebrum;  the  classification  of  so-called  polar  spongioblastomas; 
the  reaction  of  fetal  and  immature  nervous  tissue  to  direct  trauma  and  other 
injurious  procedures;  and  the  production  of  transplacental  lesions  of  the  fetal 
nervous  system  by  various  means.  The  last  project  is  being  supported  by  the 
Friedsam  Foundation. 

Professor  Von  Glahn  and  Dr.  Frederick  Flinn,  Associate  Professor  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene,  are  continuing  their  studies  of  the  effect  of  certain  heavy  metals 
on  the  liver.  Professor  Beryl  Paige  and  Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt,  Associate  in 
Diseases  of  Children,  are  continuing  their  studies  on  the  possible  efficacy  of 
fibrin  solvents  and  digestants  in  the  treatment  of  the  suppurative  meningitides. 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gray,  Assistant  in  Radiology,  is  making  a  systematic  study  of 
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the  various  types  of  calcification  encountered  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 
This  will  form  the  subject  of  his  dissertation  submitted  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

Professor  Kesten,  in  association  with  Dr.  Michael  Mulinos,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacology,  and  Mr.  Leo  Pomerantz,  has  completed  a  study  on 
the  hydropic  degeneration  of  kidney  and  liver  epithelium.  Their  observations 
have  taken  on  special  interest  because  of  the  recent  nation-wide  publicity  aris- 
ing from  the  fatal  poisonings  by  the  diethylene  glycol  contained  in  "elixir  of 
sulfanilamide." 

Professor  Richter  has  become  interested  in  a  crystalline-like  substance  which 
occurs  in  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Professor  Smetana  presented  find- 
ings of  a  study  of  nephrosis  due  to  carbon  tetrachloride  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society.  Dr.  Sproul  and  Dr.  Sigmund  Wilens,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  New  York  University  Medical  School,  com- 
pleted a  description  of  the  spontaneous  lesions  occurring  in  the  arteries  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  rats  used  for  longevity  experiments  in  Professor  Henry  C. 
Sherman's  laboratory.  Dr.  Sproul  has  reviewed  the  cases  of  carcinoma  in 
the  files  of  the  Department  with  particular  attention  to  different  forms  of 
thrombosis. 

Assistance  toward  the  research  work  of  the  Department  has  been  received 
from  the  following  sources  for  which  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made:  the 
Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation;  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  the  Eli  Lilly  Com- 
pany; University  Patents,  Incorporated;  the  S.M.A.  Corporation;  F.  Trubee 
Davison,  Jr.  gift;  research  fund  of  Columbia  University;  and  the  Department 
of  Otolaryngology. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Charles  C.  Lieb,  Executive  Officer 

S.  N.  Blackberg,  Ph.D.,  resigned  in  September,  1937,  to  complete  his  studies 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Wirt  S.  Scott,  Jr.,  M.D.,  was  appointed 
Instructor  and  Dorothy  Webster,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  Research  Assistant. 

The  laboratory  course  was  reorganized  and  a  new  Guide  issued,  emphasiz- 
ing the  dependence  of  pharmacology  on  physiology,  chemistry,  and  pathology. 

Dr.  Israel  Shulman  (supported  by  the  William  R.  Warner  Fund)  is  con- 
tinuing experiments  on  the  vasomotor  status  of  the  hand  in  normal  subjects 
and  in  patients  with  Raynaud's  disease  and  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans.  The 
work  was  gready  helped  by  the  splendid  cooperation  of  Dr.  Isador  Mufson  of 
the  vascular  clinic  of  the  Medical  Service  and  the  Department  of  Physiotherapy. 

The  work  on  the  toxicity  of  diethylene  glycol  is  being  extended  to  include 
the  carbitols  and  cellosolve  compounds  now  used  industrially.  This  research 
is  rapidly  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Homer 
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Kesten,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology.  Dr.  Leo  Pomerantz  (supported  by 
the  Philip  Morris  Fund)  is  in  charge  of  this  work.  A  study  has  been  begun 
upon  the  etiology  of  peptic  ulcer  in  animals.  The  results  so  far  suggest  that  the 
rat  peptic  ulcers  reported  in  the  voluminous  literature  are  at  least  in  part  due 
to  the  concomitant  inanition  incident  to  the  "ulcer-producing"  procedure 
rather  than  to  the  procedure  itself. 

Dr.  W.  Scott  and  Dr.  Alan  Leslie  are  investigating  the  effects  of  coronary 
occlusion  in  the  cat  by  means  of  electrocardiograms,  dyes,  and  serial  patho- 
logical sections.  Dr.  Scott  is  studying  the  cardiac  effects  of  an  acute  rise  in 
blood  pressure,  produced  by  ephedrine  in  dogs.  Mr.  Herbert  Home  of  the 
second  year  class  is  investigating  the  effects  of  certain  sympathomimetics  upon 
the  structures  of  the  eyes.  With  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Karl  Meyer  of  the 
Institute  of  Ophthalmology,  an  investigation  of  the  cataract-producing  powers 
of  dinitrophenol  in  rats  is  being  carried  out. 

Professor  Lieb  and  his  associates  are  investigating  the  diglycol  nephritis  first 
described  by  this  department.  The  work  begun  last  year  with  the  improved 
Glatzel  mirror  as  a  measure  of  nasal  patency  is  being  continued  with  the 
cooperation  of  Dr.  E.  Bilchik  of  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology.  Dr. 
Edwin  F.  Gray  of  the  Department  of  Radiology  is  investigating  on  rabbits 
the  effect  of  antiedemic  agents  upon  the  inflammation  from  overdosage  with 
X-rays.  The  work  on  inflammation  and  other  properties  of  cigarette  smoke  has 
been  continued. 

Dr.  Edward  Schlessinger  has  completed,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Doris 
Blumenthal  Stein  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  his  work  on  the 
antigenicity  of  drugs  which  was  begun  when  he  was  a  third  year  medical 
student.  Dr.  Dorothy  Webster  has  been  investigating  the  choline  esterase 
activity  of  normal  and  pathological  sera  and  certain  characteristics  of  the 
enzyme.  Dr.  Blackberg  and  Dr.  Robert  P.  Sim  have  studied,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Hercules  Powder  Company,  the  acute  and  chronic  toxicity  of  some 
nitro  and  nitroso  compounds.  Mr.  J.  Friedman  of  the  third  year  dental  class 
has  been  preparing  microscopic  sections  of  teeth  and  bones  of  rats  suffering 
from  various  degrees  of  avitaminosis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Executive  Officer 

The  teaching  facilities  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  rebuilding  and  re- 
equipping  of  the  general  student  laboratory  and  by  the  addition  of  two  more 
rooms  to  the  teaching  space.  One  of  these  is  equipped  for  mammalian  experi- 
ments and  accommodates  thirty  students;  the  other  is  used  for  metabolism  and 
respiration  studies  on  man. 

With  the  addition  of  floor  J  in  the  new  building,  the  Department  has  ob- 
tained more  favorable  conditions  for  developing  mammalian  physiology,  upon 
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which  the  emphasis  in  a  medical  school  should  be  placed.  Operating  quarters 
and  recovery  rooms  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  laboratories.  Their  future 
service  in  connection  with  the  graduate  teaching  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Without  the  additional  space  and  facilities,  the  Department  could  not  hope  to 
offer  material  assistance  in  the  graduate  program. 

Several  additions  to  the  personnel  of  the  Department  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year:  Dr.  Walter  S.  Root,  Associate  Professor;  Dr.  Elizabeth  E.  Painter, 
Instructor;  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Holmes,  Instructor;  and  Dr.  Richard  Bing,  Instruc- 
tor. The  course  in  physiology  has  been  reorganized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  closer  correlation  between  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.  Some 
difficulty  was  experienced  this  year  because  the  laboratory  periods  were  too 
short,  but  the  schedule  for  next  year,  which  provides  for  four-hour  laboratory 
periods,  will  greatly  relieve  the  situation.  Close  contact  with  the  students  is 
maintained  by  weekly  conferences  in  small  groups  of  ten  students. 

In  connection  with  their  theses  work  in  physiology,  the  students  were  given 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming,  the  Medical 
Librarian.  The  first  year  students  made  unprecedented  use  of  journals  and 
periodicals,  not  only  for  their  theses,  but  throughout  the  course. 

During  the  course,  the  students  were  given  special  lectures  by  Dr.  C.  K. 
Drinker,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard  University,  and  by 
Dr.  Philip  Bard,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

The  investigations  in  electrophysiology  by  Professor  Kenneth  S.  Cole  and 
Dr.  Howard  J.  Curtis  have  this  year  resulted  in  several  important  papers  which 
appear  to  throw  new  light  on  the  processes  occurring  in  nerves  during  the 
passage  of  the  nerve  impulse.  Dr.  Curtis  is  leaving  for  one  or  two  years  in  order 
to  study  neurophysiology  with  Dr.  Philip  Bard  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  This  opportunity  for  Dr.  Curtis  to  equip  himself  better  in  applying  the 
action  potential  technic  in  mammalian  problems  has  been  made  possible  by 
aid  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams  has  con- 
tinued his  important  investigations  on  electrical  shock. 

Dr.  Richard  Bing  has  been  working  on  the  perfusion  of  various  organs  with 
the  Lindbergh  pump  and  has  developed  a  perfusion  fluid  in  which  hemocyanin 
takes  the  place  of  hemoglobin  as  an  oxygen  carrier.  Dr.  Painter  demonstrated 
that  total  body  water  can  be  measured  in  unanesthetized  dogs  from  the  dilu- 
tion of  urea  or  sulfanilamide  injected  in  measured  amounts.  Of  importance, 
also,  is  the  discovery  that  sulfanilamide  can  be  determined  directly  by  the 
spectrographic  method. 

Dr.  Joseph  Holmes  is  collaborating  with  Professor  Gregersen  in  the  study  of 
the  mechanism  of  thirst.  Professor  Root  is  devoting  himself  mainly  to  investi- 
gations of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  laboratory  work  in  the  course  in 
physiology  this  year  benefited  gready  by  Professor  Root's  interest  in  neuro- 
physiology. 

Five  medical  students  from  Harvard,  Maryland,  and  this  School  are  doing 
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research  in  the  Department  during  the  coming  summer.  Dr.  John  L.  Nicker- 
son  from  Mt.  Allison  University,  Canada,  is  working  on  spectroscopy  with 
the  new  recording  spectrometer. 

Seven  members  of  the  Department  gave  papers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Physiological  Society  this  spring. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

Because  of  the  appointment  of  Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb  as  Associate  Medical 
Director  of  the  Neurological  Institute,  Professor  Franklin  M.  Hanger  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  course  in  physical  diagnosis  and  Dr.  William  P. 
Thompson  assumed  charge  of  clinical  pathology.  Professor  Loeb  will  be  missed 
from  the  active  teaching  staff  of  the  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  neurology 
gains  his  stimulating  influence  both  as  a  teacher  and  clinician. 

In  the  third  year  the  increased  emphasis  on  physical  diagnosis  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report  was  only  partially  successful.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  phase 
of  the  teaching  for  the  ensuing  year  the  plan  is  to  have  the  students  on  call  for 
all  admissions  so  as  to  get  more  training  in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  acutely  ill 
patients.  The  problem  of  arranging  the  work  of  the  clinical  clerkship  for  the 
fourth  year  students  in  the  out-patient  department  in  order  to  make  it  effective 
and  profitable  is  difficult.  The  time  required  by  the  students  to  prepare  their 
history  and  physical  examination  consumes  most  of  the  clinic  hours  and  leaves 
only  a  short  period  for  the  instructor  to  discuss  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Furthermore,  the  student  has  insufficient  time  to  see  his  follow-up  patients, 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  out-patient  experience.  During  the  coming 
year  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  time  for  proper  follow-up  of  the 
returned  patients  and  also  to  hold  short,  informal  student  clinics  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Professor  I.  Ogden  Woodruff  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  should  the  Lyons 
bill  become  effective  the  conduct  of  the  service  at  Bellevue  for  teaching  pur- 
poses will  be  greatly  handicapped.  During  the  past  year  he  reports  no  essential 
change  in  the  teaching  program.  The  census  has  increased  over  that  of  the 
previous  year  and  the  readmissions  accounted  for  about  20  per  cent,  which 
provided  ample  material  for  teaching. 

Professor  James  Alexander  Miller  and  his  staff  continue  the  excellent  in- 
struction to  the  fourth  year  students  in  tuberculosis  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Since 
there  is  an  average  census  of  nearly  20  per  cent  of  nontuberculous  lung  diseases 
on  Professor  Miller's  service  the  students  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study 
a  large  variety  of  pulmonary  disorders.  Within  the  year  the  new  quarters  will 
be  available,  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  staff  and  which  will  en- 
hance further  the  value  of  the  service  for  instruction.  Under  Professor  Miller's 
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supervision  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Trudeau  School  at  Saranac  a  two 
weeks'  graduate  course  in  tuberculosis  was  conducted  for  seventeen  students 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  is  able  to  offer  special  graduate 
instruction  on  his  service  to  physicians  during  the  year. 

Professor  A.  Raymond  Dochez,  Dr.  Yale  Kneeland,  Miss  Katherine  Mills, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Mulliken  have  continued  their  study  of  the  common  cold 
this  year  by  attempting  to  immunize  volunteers  against  colds  by  means  of 
local  treatment  with  attenuated  virus  and  to  adapt  cold  virus  to  small  animals 
with  a  view  to  studying  its  antigenic  structure  and  relationship  to  the  virus  of 
human  influenza.  Studies  have  also  been  undertaken  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  insusceptibility  of  the  new-born  animal  to  respiratory 
infection.  Professor  Dochez  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Slanetz  have  found  a  chemical 
similar  to  sulfanilamide  which  is  effective  against  dog  distemper. 

Professor  Hanger  has  studied  the  mechanisms  of  the  flocculation  of  various 
lipid  complexes  by  human  serum  in  health  and  disease.  By  employing  this  test, 
the  "hepatic  factor"  in  certain  infections  and  diseases  of  obscure  etiology  can 
be  studied.  The  results  of  Professor  Alvin  F.  Coburn's  studies  indicate  that 
sulfanilamide  may  prevent  streptococcus  infections.  Professor  Coburn  is  con- 
ducting studies  of  the  relation  of  acute  rheumatism  to  the  quiescent  interval 
following  infection. 

Clinical  studies  in  arthritis  have  continued  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralph 
H.  Boots  and  Professor  Martin  H.  Dawson.  Professor  Dawson  is  investigating 
the  mechanism  of  action  of  sulfanilamide,  the  transformation  of  hemolytic 
streptococci  (with  Dr.  Gladys  Hobby),  gonococcal  complement  fixation  (with 
Mrs.  Miriam  Lipman),  and  the  chemistry  of  synovial  fluid  (with  Professor 
Karl  Meyer).  He  continues  as  president  of  the  Medical  Board,  Research  Divi- 
sion for  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Department  of  Hospitals. 

At  the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  Professor  Forrest  E.  Kendall 
has  utilized  immunological  methods  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  three  dif- 
ferent globulins  and  at  least  two  albumins  in  normal  human  serum.  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Patek,  Jr.  reports  improvement  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis  following  vita- 
min therapy.  With  Dr.  Charles  Haig  he  has  studied  Vitamin  A  deficiency  in 
patients  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Professor  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Dr. 
Andre  Cournand,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Mansfield  have  completed  their  work  on 
the  functional  residual  air  in  the  distribution  of  gases  in  the  lungs  of  normal 
and  emphysematous  subjects.  Dr.  Mansfield  and  Dr.  David  Weeks  have  de- 
vised various  means  for  supplying  surgically  a  collateral  circulation  to  the 
kidneys  of  dogs  with  experimental  renal  hypertension.  Dr.  Kenneth  Turner 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Steiner  have  demonstrated  that  in  normal  individuals  the 
fat  and  cholesterol  content  of  the  diet  does  not  influence  the  serum  cholesterol 
level.  Dr.  Giles  Thomas  has  continued  his  psychosomatic  studies  of  patients 
with  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
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Professor  John  D.  Lyttle,  Professor  David  Seegal,  and  Dr.  Emily  N.  Loeb 
have  shown  that  in  94  per  cent  of  116  consecutive  patients  with  glomerulo- 
nephritis immunological  evidence  demonstrates  that  hemolytic  streptococcus 
infection  preceded  the  onset  of  the  nephritis. 

Professor  Dana  W.  Atchley,  Professor  Loeb,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ferrebee  in 
their  study  of  a  patient  with  familial  periodic  paralysis  have  confirmed  and 
amplified  facts  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  potassium  ion  upon  the  paralysis. 
Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Turner  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  blood  iodine  in  normal 
adults  and  in  various  disease  states,  particularly  thyroid  disorders.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander B.  Gutman  and  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Gutman  have  continued  their  studies  on 
the  relation  of  serum  calcium  to  serum  proteins  in  diseases  affecting  the  serum 
proteins. 

Professor  Randolph  West  is  continuing  the  clinical  assay  of  anti-anemic  liver 
substances  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin;  the  study  of  amino  sugar  in  the  blood 
in  various  diseases;  and  the  attempts  to  assay  liver  extract  in  induced  anemia 
in  rabbits.  Professor  Michael  Heidelberger  has  prepared  purified  antibody 
solutions  from  horse  and  rabbit  sera.  With  Mr.  C.  M.  Soo  Hoo  large  quantities 
of  highly  potent  rabbit  antisera  against  types  I,  II,  and  HI  pneumococci  were 
prepared.  The  purified  material,  administered  by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Turner  in 
approximately  twenty  cases  of  pneumonia  caused  by  the  three  types,  proved  to 
be  nontoxic,  highly  efficacious  in  most  instances,  and  rarely  productive  of 
severe  serum  sickness.  Dr.  Elvin  A.  Kabat,  under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
fellowship,  carried  a  number  of  sera  and  antibody  preparations  from  the  labo- 
ratory to  Uppsala,  Sweden,  to  study  their  electrophoretic  and  physical  prop- 
erties with  Professors  Svedberg,  Tiselius,  and  Pedersen.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Treffers 
and  Mr.  Barnard  Davis  are  studying  protein-antiprotein  reactions  and  the 
chemical  constitution  of  several  of  the  type  specific  polysaccharides  of  pneu- 
mococcus.  During  the  year  Dr.  Pierre  Grabar,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris, 
visiting  the  laboratory  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  fellowship,  has  been  mak- 
ing electrometric  titrations  of  highly  purified  antibody  solutions.  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  O.  Menzel,  National  Tuberculosis  Association  Fellow,  has  continued  the 
fractionation  of  the  specific  polysaccharides  and  proteins  of  acid-fast  bacilli. 

Professor  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  with  Dr.  Andre  Cournand  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert S.  Darling,  at  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  Hospitals,  has  continued  his 
studies  of  respiratory  and  circulatory  function  in  patients  with  heart  and  lung 
disease;  with  Dr.  Darling,  he  conducted  experiments  in  animals  on  the  rela- 
tion between  peripheral  venous  pressure  and  intra-auricular  pressure;  the 
effects  of  pulmonary  edema  and  of  certain  circulatory  drugs;  and  with  Profes- 
sor Alvan  L.  Barach,  he  carried  on  a  clinical  investigation  of  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  certain  vasodilator  sprays.  Professor  Robert  L.  Levy,  Professor 
Barach,  Drs.  Howard  Bruenn  and  Nelson  G.  Russell  are  investigating  the 
changes  in  the  electrocardiogram  in  normal  individuals  and  in  patients  with 
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coronary  disease  after  inducing  anoxemia.  Studies  are  also  being  made  on  the 
mechanism  by  which  cardiac  pain  is  induced.  Drs.  Francis  L.  Chamberlain 
and  Frederick  H.  Shillito  have  studied  the  sedimentation  rate  following  acute 
coronary  occlusion.  Professor  Barach  has  continued  the  development  of  physio- 
logical methods  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  asthma  and  emphysema. 
The  value  of  helium  in  this  work  appears  to  be  amply  demonstrated.  He  has 
modified  the  barospirator  so  as  to  permit  ventilation  of  the  lungs  with  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  chest  movement  in  the  hope  it  may  be  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Professor  George  Draper  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Dupertuis  have  reorganized  their 
anthropometric  methods  and  established  a  statistical  service.  Dr.  John  L. 
Caughey  has  been  developing  methods  for  evaluating  the  autonomic  nervous 
system,  especially  in  respect  to  the  balance  between  its  two  main  divisions. 
With  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Darby  the  sex  hormone  content  of  males  with 
gall  bladder  disease  or  peptic  ulcer  is  being  investigated.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Flood 
has  made  further  studies  on  the  relation  between  experimental  peptic  ulcer 
and  nutritional  deficiency;  continued  follow-up  observations  on  peptic  ulcer; 
and  the  study  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  chronic  gastritis.  Dr.  Sidney  C. 
Werner's  studies  include  clinical  acromegaly  and  sex  changes  in  rats  and 
rabbits  receiving  an  inadequate  diet. 

Professor  Kenneth  R.  McAlpin  continues  his  studies  with  polycythemia 
vera,  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  leukemia.  Dr.  William  P.  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Louis  M.  Rousselot  have  found  a  satisfactory  method  of  producing  a  chronic 
congestive  splenomegaly  in  dogs. 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Francis  W.  O'Connor  the  Department  loses  a  man 
of  great  personal  charm  and  one  who  was  a  world  authority  in  the  field  of 
tropical  diseases.  The  vacancy  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Three  Rockefeller  Foundation  fellows  have  worked  in  the  Department  this 
year:  Dr.  Pierre  Grabar,  from  the  Pasteur  Institute,  with  Professor  Heidel- 
berger;  Dr.  John  S.  Sclater,  from  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Philip  Evans,  from 
London,  with  Professor  Coburn. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  Executive  Officer 

A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  teaching  arrangements  during  the  past  year. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Education,  resigned  and  his 
courses  for  the  second  and  third  year  medical  students  were  given  by  Professor 
Lewis.  The  teaching  course  for  the  fourth  year  students  was  modified  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  practical  problems  in  the  handling  of  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal, in  their  homes,  and  in  general  medical  situations. 

The  clinical  clerk  teaching  has  continued.  Dr.  George  E.  Daniels,  Clinical 
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Professor  of  Psychiatry,  has  again  been  assisted  by  Dr.  H.  Flander  Dunbar 
and  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Wolfe.  The  practice  of  holding  three  one-and-a-half- 
hour  psychiatric  conferences  with  the  medical  clinical  clerks  on  each  of  the 
three  medical  services  has  been  carried  out.  As  much  teaching  contact  as  pos- 
sible with  individual  students  has  supplemented  the  regular  conferences. 

Several  courses  for  graduate  students  in  neurology  and  psychiatry  have  been 
given  by  the  various  officers  of  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology.  The  members  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital 
and  members  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Practice  of  Medicine  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Drs.  Dunbar  and 
Wolfe  have  assisted  in  the  giving  of  the  course  in  psychiatric  problems  in  gen- 
eral hospital  practice. 

A  review  of  the  routine  work  of  the  year  shows  the  number  of  psychiatric 
consultations  with  other  departments  to  be  the  largest  number  yet  recorded 
for  the  Department.  Psychiatrists  assigned  to  the  services  in  the  other  units  of 
the  Medical  Center  are  taking  increasing  responsibility  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  those  patients  needing  psychiatric  help.  The  presence  of  a  psychiatric 
unit  in  continuous  contact  with  the  medical  wards  has  also  facilitated  carrying 
on  of  psychiatric  treatment  through  the  out-patient  department.  In  most  in- 
stances definite  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  such  patients  there  are  made, 
and  in  many  instances  the  psychiatrist  who  followed  the  case  on  the  ward 
continues  such  contact  in  the  out-patient  department.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Tauber 
is  frequently  called  direcdy  to  the  admitting  department  for  an  opinion  and  is 
thus  able  to  prevent  unnecessary  delays  or  reference  of  the  patient  to  the  psy- 
chiatric out-patient  department. 

The  most  important  new  development  has  been  the  plan  of  presenting 
monthly  at  the  fracture  conference  the  psychiatric  findings  from  consultation 
and  research  concerning  the  patients  on  the  wards  during  that  period.  These 
reports  and  their  discussion  have  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  importance  of  emotional  factors  in  the  various  disorders. 

The  research  program  supported  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dunbar  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Wolfe  and  Dr.  Tauber.  This  research  has  involved  a  careful  study 
of  all  admissions  of  patients  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty  years  with 
cardiovascular  diseases,  diabetes,  and  fractures.  Another  group  of  advanced 
arthritics  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Giles  W.  Thomas. 

Cooperative  research  with  the  Department  of  Anatomy  in  the  field  of  endo- 
crinology is  being  carried  on  by  Professor  Daniels  with  Professor  Earle  T. 
Engle.  This  research  will  be  extended  in  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Gynecology,  and  Urology. 

Additional  cooperative  research  is  also  under  way.  Professor  Daniels  is  mak- 
ing a  preliminary  study  of  a  group  of  dysmenorrheas  which  have  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok  in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology and  his  group  over  a  period  of  several  years,  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  more  adequate  psychiatric  control  of  the  material. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 

Professor  Ross  Golden,  Executive  Officer 

Members  of  the  staff  have  presented  a  number  of  papers  before  various  radio- 
logical and  medical  organizations  during  the  year.  The  chapter  "Roentgen 
Therapy  in  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System"  in  Clinical  Roentgen  Therapy, 
edited  by  Pohle,  was  written  by  Professor  Golden  and  Dr.  Orville  L.  Hender- 
son. Professor  Robert  P.  Ball  is  carrying  out  a  statistical  study  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  female  pelvis.  Professor  Haig  H.  Kasabach,  with  Professor  James 
A.  Corscaden  and  Professor  Maurice  Lenz,  presented  a  paper  before  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Radiology  on  "Clinical  Results  by  a  Substerilizing 
Dose  of  Radium  or  X-Ray."  Dr.  Waldemar  C.  A.  Sternbergh,  senior  resident, 
is  engaged  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  A.  Purdy  Stout  in  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  stomach  wall  to  the  myenteric  ganglia. 
Dr.  Theodore  Eberhart  is  assisting  Dr.  Scudder  of  the  Department  of  Surgery 
in  a  study  of  serum  potassium  following  Roentgen  irradiation  both  in  animals 
and  in  patients. 

The  number  of  requests  from  other  departments  for  assistance  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Roentgen  ray  methods  to  experimental  problems  shows  no  signs  of 
diminishing.  The  space  for  radiology  in  the  new  laboratory  building  when 
equipped  will  gready  facilitate  the  X-ray  work  done  on  animals.  At  the  present 
time  both  the  taking  of  films  on  animals  and  experiments  involving  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  radiation  have  to  be  done  in  the  hospital  units  after  regular 
hours.  Even  then  it  is  rather  difficult  because  emergency  cases  are  frequent. 

The  Department  has  been  active  in  directing  the  cooperative  program  of 
graduate  studies  worked  out  with  the  radiological  departments  of  a  number 
of  affiliated  hospitals.  The  demands  for  special  instruction  in  cancer  diagnosis 
and  therapy  is  growing,  pardy  because  of  the  interest  and  financial  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  field. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Professor  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Executive  Officer 

The  revised  schedule  of  the  teaching  in  surgery  which  was  begun  last  year  has 
shown  definite  improvement  in  instruction.  The  course  in  physical  diagnosis 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  extremities  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  was 
given  during  the  spring  term.  This  is  given,  after  preliminary  lectures  by  the 
Department  head,  to  small  groups  in  the  wards.  The  work  in  the  third  year 
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continues  to  be  well  organized  and  well  supervised,  two  of  the  senior  attend- 
ing surgeons  meeting  the  student  groups  each  morning.  The  training  the  third 
year  clerks  get  in  their  ward  and  quiz  work  gives  them  a  good  preparation  for 
their  last  year  in  the  clinic  and  other  hospitals.  To  correct  the  difficulties  in 
teaching  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  we  are  appointing  an  in- 
structor to  spend  his  entire  morning  in  conferring  with  the  fourth  year  stu- 
dents and  the  chief  of  clinic  to  see  that  their  work  is  correlated. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  George  F.  Laidlaw,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  the  laboratory 
of  the  Department  of  Surgery  and  the  School  lost  an  able  scientist  and  a  very 
loyal  friend  of  the  staff  and  students.  Since  he  became  associated  with  Dr. 
Wilder  Penfield,  Dr.  Laidlaw  quietly,  modestly,  but  very  constantly,  added  to 
the  study  and  technic  of  differential  staining,  especially  as  applied  to  tumor 
diagnosis.  He  was  recognized  as  a  foremost  authority  in  cytological  method. 

The  fracture  subdivision  of  the  general  Surgical  Service  under  Professor 
William  Darrach  is  completing  its  tenth  year  of  existence.  The  fracture  staff  is 
responsible  for  the  care  of  patients  admitted  to  the  twenty-nine-bed  ward,  the 
out-patient  department  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  all  cases  admitted  to  the  acci- 
dent ward  who  are  suspected  of  having  fractures  or  dislocations,  and  in  addi- 
tion, are  available  to  see  all  bone  and  joint  conditions  occurring  on  other 
services  in  the  Presbyterian,  Babies,  and  Sloane  Hospitals,  the  Neurological 
Institute,  and  the  Psychiatric  Institute. 

During  the  last  year  1,260  fractures,  153  dislocations,  695  sprains,  and  1,059 
miscellaneous  cases,  a  total  of  3,167,  were  dealt  with  on  this  service.  This  rep- 
resents a  real  wealth  of  material  for  clinical  study  which  is  being  made  use  of 
constandy. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  clinical  problems  by  the  various  members  of  the 
staff,  a  number  of  other  investigations  were  made  in  the  laboratories.  During 
the  last  ten  years  in  this  phase  of  the  service's  activities  extensive  investigations 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  formation  of  bone  have  been  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Clay  Ray  Murray;  preliminary  clinical  and  experimental  studies  on  the 
cause  of  thigh  atrophy  following  knee  joint  injuries  have  been  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Barbara  B.  Stimson;  and  investigations  in  reference  to  the  reaction  of 
metals  in  tissues  and  of  the  physical  properties  of  metals  used  in  the  operative 
treatment  of  fractures  have  been  carried  out  by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Hudack  and 
Professor  Murray.  From  the  clinical  standpoint,  Professor  Darrach  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  practice  of  the  open  reduction  of  fractures. 

From  time  to  time  special  groups  of  cases  have  been  admitted  for  special 
study  and  development  of  technic,  such  as  the  painful  shoulders  associated 
with  subdeltoid  bursae,  tears  of  and  calcification  in  the  short  rotators  of  the 
shoulder,  traumatic  knees  and  low  back  pain.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  trying  to  improve  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  especially  using  the  newer  operative  methods.  Opportunity  has  also 
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been  given  for  members  of  the  staff  to  visit  other  clinics  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  students  in  the  first  year,  lectures  are  given  to 
correlate  the  anatomical  studies  and  clinical  diagnosis  of  treatment  of  fractures 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  In  the  second  year,  a  course 
is  given  to  correlate  the  study  of  surgical  pathology  of  injuries  and  infection 
of  bone  with  the  indications  for  treatment  in  clinical  cases.  At  present  the  third 
year  students,  in  small  groups,  spend  two  and  one-half  weeks  on  the  Fracture 
Service.  During  this  period  they  have  no  other  duties  and  many  avail  them- 
selves of  the  additional  opportunities  of  attending  eight  o'clock  rounds  in  the 
mornings  and  the  accident  ward  in  the  evenings.  In  the  fourth  year  each 
student  performs  the  reductions  and  applies  the  splint  for  all  the  common 
fractures  and  dislocations  of  both  extremities.  Two  clinics  a  week,  by  staff 
members,  are  given  for  the  nurses  on  duty  in  the  fracture  ward,  on  the  nursing 
care  of  patients  and  the  handling  of  apparatus.  Each  surgical  intern  spends 
two  months  of  his  term  on  this  service.  In  addition  there  is  a  year's  residency 
with  six  months  as  assistant  resident  and  six  months  as  resident.  These  men 
have  had  from  two  to  five  years  of  internship  previous  to  assuming  this  duty. 
Another  form  of  teaching  has  been  carried  out  by  appointing  most  of  the 
younger  men  on  the  general  surgical  staff  as  junior  attendings  on  the  Fracture 
Service,  serving  from  four  to  twelve  months  on  this  service. 

A  tribute  to  the  training  given  by  Professor  Frank  L.  Meleney  and  to  the 
ability  of  Dr.  John  Lockwood  was  shown  in  Dr.  Lockwood's  appointment,  at 
the  completion  of  his  residency  in  surgery,  to  take  charge  of  the  study  of  infec- 
tions on  the  Surgical  Service  at  the  University  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Lockwood  is  continuing  his  study  of  the  streptococcus  and  the  therapy  of 
sulphanilamide. 

Dr.  Wilfred  W.  Fuge,  Assistant  in  Surgery,  after  completing  two  years  of 
his  residency,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital  and 
as  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Among  the  investigations  conducted  in  the  Department  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  following:  experimental  production  of  Banti's  syn- 
drome in  dogs  with  the  use  of  finely  powdered  silica,  by  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rous- 
selot  and  Dr.  William  P.  Thompson,  Associate  in  Medicine;  the  relation  of 
potassium  to  surgical  shock  by  Dr.  John  Scudder;  experimentally  produced 
purpura  hemorrhagica  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  E.  Elliott,  Jr.;  the  use  of  hemocyanin 
as  an  oxygen  carrier  in  the  survival  maintenance  of  excised  organs  in  vitro,  by 
Dr.  Richard  Bing;  electrolyte  studies  in  refigerated  blood  for  transfusion, 
by  Professor  David  C.  Bull  and  Dr.  Scudder;  studies  of  the  solubility  of  choles- 
terol in  bile  salt  solution  by  Professor  Louis  Bauman  and  Dr.  Joseph  Bashour; 
the  use  of  zinc  peroxide  in  oral  surgery  by  Professor  Meleney;  silk  sutures 
in  the  repair  of  hernia  by  Professor  William  Barclay  Parsons;  plastic  surgery  in 
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amputations  by  Professor  Jerome  P.  Webster;  physical  therapy  of  peripheral 
vascular  disease  by  Dr.  Beverly  C.  Smith;  the  experimental  production  of 
tumors  with  ester  in  by  Dr.  Cushman  Haagensen;  the  culture  of  tumor  tissue 
and  endocrine  tissue  which  has  been  transplanted  into  deficient  patients,  by 
Dr.  Margaret  R.  Murray;  and  by  Professor  Whipple  acute  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion with  Dr.  Scudder  and  Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer;  the  surgical  ther- 
apy of  hyperinsulinism;  the  splenopathies  amenable  to  surgical  therapy;  and 
the  repair  of  abdominal  incisions. 

During  the  year  Professor  Whipple  served  as  surgeon-in-chief  pro  tempore 
at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston. 

Professor  Whipple  and  the  staff  have  continued  their  active  instruction  in 
the  graduate  program.  Several  candidates  qualified  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medical  Science  in  June  following  a  thorough  preparation  in  surgery  and 
after  meeting  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  new  laboratories 
will  allow  further  development  of  this  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Department. 

The  approaching  completion  and  occupation  of  the  C  and  D  building  by 
the  Tuberculosis  Service  at  Bellevue  Hospital  are  bringing  new  problems 
in  the  relationship  of  the  Surgical  and  Tuberculosis  Services  at  that  institution. 
Segregation  of  tuberculous  surgical  patients  will  now  be  possible,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  general  service,  as  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  over- 
crowded conditions  have  made  proper  precautions  for  the  protection  of  non- 
tuberculous  individuals  impossible.  With  the  bringing  together  into  separate 
wards  of  surgical  pulmonary  cases  now  scattered  throughout  the  hospital,  im- 
provement in  results  should  follow  with  more  specialized  training  of  intern 
and  nursing  staffs.  It  is  planned  to  give  members  of  the  visiting  staffs  in  rota- 
tion intensive  training  in  the  surgery  of  pulmonary  disease  by  assigning  them 
for  periods  of  time  to  the  chest  service,  excusing  them  from  general  ward 
activities. 

There  have  been  no  noteworthy  changes  in  teaching  on  the  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal service  under  Professor  John  A.  McCreery.  Every  effort  is  made  to  em- 
phasize the  exceptional  clinical  material  of  the  service  to  the  end  that  students 
might  examine  all  cases,  particularly  the  acute  traumatic  and  acute  abdominal 
conditions. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

Professor  Benjamin  P.  Farrell,  Executive  Officer 

At  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  a  study  is  being  made 
by  several  members  of  the  staff  under  Professor  Farrell  of  various  factors  in 
the  problem  of  unequal  growth  of  the  extremities.  In  patients  who  have  had 
poliomyelitis,  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  congenital  deformities  and  disturb- 
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ance  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  from  injury  or  disease,  marked  shortening  of 
the  extremity  not  infrequently  presents  a  very  difficult  surgical  problem.  This 
is  being  attacked  by  the  method  of  surgical  shortening  of  the  normal  leg  and 
occasionally  by  lengthening  of  the  affected  one.  Experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted on  animals  in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  means  of  stimulating  growth. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  this  connection  is  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  normal  rate  of  growth  in  the  several  epiphyses  and  of  the  behavior  of  the 
extremities  that  have  been  affected  by  poliomyelitis.  Another  investigation  has 
been  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  more  satisfactory  substance  for  mak- 
ing intraspinal  injections  in  roentgenological  examinations. 

During  the  year  twenty-two  papers  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital  on  different  aspects  of  orthopedic  surgery  have  been  published 
or  accepted  for  publication. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UROLOGY 

Professor  J.  Bentley  Squier,  Executive  Officer 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  physical  arrangements  in  the 
Department  necessitated  by  the  continuous  growth  in  the  number  of  patients 
cared  for  and  in  the  interest  of  the  staff  in  teaching  problems.  The  removal  of 
the  X-ray  and  cystoscopic  departments  from  floor  I  to  the  Babies  Hospital  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  diagnostic  work  of  the  service  as  well  as  enlarged  the 
space  for  teaching  purposes.  During  the  summer  months  the  four  new  labora- 
tories which  have  been  allotted  to  the  Department  on  floor  M  will  be  equipped 
for  the  research  work  to  be  begun  by  the  graduate  students  in  the  fall.  The 
pathological  section  of  the  urological  laboratory  is  also  being  moved,  with  its 
museum,  to  these  new  laboratories,  giving  for  the  first  time  adequate  space 
and  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  this  important  phase  of  surgical  urology. 

Clinical  and  scientific  research  by  members  of  the  Department  has  been 
active  and  productive  during  the  past  year.  Professor  George  F.  Cahill  has 
continued  his  investigations  of  adrenal  cortical  syndromes  and  adrenal  tumors 
with  members  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  the  De- 
partment of  Biological  Chemistry.  Professor  Cahill  and  Professor  Erwin  Brand 
have  continued  their  investigation  on  patients  with  cystinuria.  The  attempt  to 
establish  cystinuria  in  dogs  at  their  kennels  at  the  Cooke  estate  at  Portchester 
continues  with  success.  Exhibits  were  presented  at  the  Graduate  Fortnight  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology. 

Professor  George  W.  Fish,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  J.  Murray  Steele  and 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Schroeder  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has  been  making  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  problem  of  unilateral  renal  pathology  as  one  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  production  of  hypertension.  Clinical  results  so  far  obtained 
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in  this  work  have  been  extremely  encouraging.  Professor  Fish  has  also  been 
collaborating  with  Professor  William  J.  Kerr  of  the  University  of  California 
Medical  Department  in  this  same  field.  Another  problem  which  has  occupied 
his  attention  is  that  of  chyluria  upon  which  he  has  been  working  with  Dr. 
Rudolph  Schoenheimer  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry.  The  re- 
sults so  far  obtained  in  the  use  of  heavy  hydrogen  and  fat  point  to  an  entirely 
new  conception  concerning  the  factors  involved  in  the  production  of  chyluria. 

Dr.  Meyer  M.  Melicow  is  making  a  careful  study  of  about  250  cases  of 
tumors  of  the  urinary  bladder  to  compare  the  gross  appearance  at  cystoscopy 
or  operation  with  the  microscopic  findings  and  to  evaluate  the  grading  of 
tumors,  especially  in  relation  to  prognosis.  A  study  is  also  being  made  of  the 
postoperative  course  in  cases  where  prostatectomy  was  performed  for  fibro- 
adenoma (benign  hypertrophy),  but  in  which  an  active  suppurative  prostatitis 
was  also  found. 

Professor  John  H.  Rathbone  has  been  interested  during  the  year  in  study- 
ing, in  collaboration  with  Professor  William  W.  Herrick  of  the  Department 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Dr.  Alvin  Tillman  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  the  incidence  of  renal  abnormalities  in  pyelitis 
occurring  in  pregnancy.  He  has  also  studied  a  group  of  children  with  neuro- 
genic vesical  defects  in  an  attempt  to  show  progressive  renal  deterioration 
associated  with  this  abnormality. 

Dr.  David  W.  Byrne,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle  and  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  has  been  doing  extremely  important 
work  on  the  mechanics  of  the  descent  of  the  testicle  and  the  pathology  and 
neurophysiology  of  the  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  nervous  systems  of 
the  prostate  and  bladder. 

Dr.  Percival  A.  Duff  has  been  engaged  in  investigating  methods  of  assay  of 
the  male  hormone  of  the  reproductive  systems.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Engle  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Palmer  Shearer,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gay  of  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  has  been  studying  the  problem  of  urinary  infec- 
tions with  particular  emphasis  on  the  behavior  of  various  pathogenic  invaders 
of  the  genitourinary  tract  in  regard  to  their  behavior  in  various  acid  mediums, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  these  mediums. 

The  Department  is  sympathetic  with  the  wisdom  of  curtailing  some  of  the 
undergraduate  teaching  which  is  carried  out  in  the  out-patient  department  in 
order  to  give  students  more  opportunity  for  ward  work,  and  changes  in  the 
curriculum  in  the  ensuing  year  will  be  made. 
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MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Librarian 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  almost  phenomenal  increase,  year  by 
year,  in  the  use  of  the  library.  The  combined  circulation  shows  an  increase  in 
this  tenth  year  of  455.9  per  cent  over  that  of  the  first  year's  figure.  Attendance 
during  the  tenth  year  increased  350  per  cent  over  the  first  year.  The  number 
of  professional  staff  and  assistants  in  1938  is  the  same  as  in  1928,  except  for  the 
addition  of  what  is  equivalent  to  one  full-time  page  and  one  assistant  clerk. 
The  amount  of  money  available  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding,  has  not 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

The  increase  in  circulation  has  been  due  to  three  factors:  first,  a  change  in 
methods  of  instruction;  second,  adjustments  in  schedules  to  permit  the  pro- 
fessional staff  to  devote  more  time  to  service;  and  third,  judicious  duplication. 
During  the  past  year  it  was  quite  evident  that  several  departments  had  changed 
their  methods  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  library  usage.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  required  term  papers  from  the  third  and  fourth 
year  classes,  whereas  in  the  past  only  the  fourth  year  students  wrote  term 
papers.  The  Department  of  Pharmacology  has  always  required  a  term  paper, 
but  in  the  past  year  two  papers  were  written.  One  hundred  and  eight  first  year 
students  in  the  Department  of  Physiology  wrote  term  papers,  whereas  for- 
merly this  had  not  been  done.  In  addition,  several  instructors  required  term 
papers.  A  special  seminar  in  endocrinology  was  conducted,  requiring  student 
topical  reports.  The  increase  in  circulation  and  use  of  the  library  was  due  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  professional  staff  was  able  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  doctors  and  students. 

By  judiciously  adding  to  the  shelves  of  the  library  duplicate  periodicals  and 
books  received  by  gift  or  exchange,  it  was  possible  to  supply  more  readers 
with  the  same  material  than  before.  Gifts  from  doctors,  departments,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  editors  of  journals  whose  editorial  offices  are  in  the  Medical 
Center,  have  been  a  great  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  last  year  the  loans  have  risen  40.7  per  cent, 
and  books  used  in  the  library  64.3  per  cent  over  1936-37.  Total  circulation 
has  gained  56.7  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  If  the  professional  staff  is  to 
render  the  type  of  service  for  which  the  library  was  established,  more  page 
help  to  do  the  routine  work  must  be  provided. 

The  two  cataloguers  assigned  to  the  medical  library  deserve  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  their  work  during  the  past  year.  An  increase  of  31.7  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year  was  shown  in  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  cata- 
logued. This  increase  in  cataloguing  has  been  possible  through  several  factors 
which  relieved  the  cataloguers  of  some  purely  clerical  duties  and  permitted  the 
devotion  of  more  time  to  the  professional  aspects  of  cataloguing. 
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This  year  a  memorabilia  collection  was  established,  material  being  segre- 
gated by  the  addition  of  an  "M"  to  the  class  number.  The  memorabilia  collec- 
tion will  contain  all  material  relating  to  the  history  of  any  one  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Medical  Center,  one  copy  of  manuscript  theses,  papers  sub- 
mitted for  prizes,  copies  of  works  written  by  the  medical  staff,  autographed 
letters,  and  correspondence.  It  will  contain  all  material  which  may  aid  future 
historians  in  the  compilation  of  histories  of  the  several  institutions  which  we 
serve. 

The  need  for  additional  space  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  More 
space  is  needed  particularly  at  the  combined  loan,  reference,  and  reserved 
book  counter.  Plans  have  been  presented  for  the  extension  of  space,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  may  expect  alterations  to  begin  shortly.  Storage 
room  is  particularly  at  a  premium. 

The  Medical  Librarian  gave  an  hour's  lecture  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology  on  the  use  of  the  library,  which  proved  of  great  value  to 
them.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  the  library  were  also  given  to  the  entering  classes 
in  the  School  of  Nursing.  In  the  coming  year,  a  more  extensive  plan  for  the 
instruction  of  students  is  contemplated. 

The  Medical  Librarian  conducted  ten  seminars  from  October  to  May  at 
which  fifteen  papers  were  presented.  These  seminars  are  open  to  both  staff 
and  students  of  the  various  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  Medical  Center.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year  the  papers  to  be  presented  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  part  it  played  in  the  development 
of  American  medicine. 

The  outstanding  gift  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  Jerome  P.  Webster  library 
of  plastic  surgery,  the  gift  of  Professor  Webster  for  which  the  School  and 
library  are  deeply  appreciative.  It  contains  11,000  items  and  consists  of  three 
main  divisions:  first,  recent  books  and  reprints  dealing  with  plastic  surgery; 
second,  medical  and  surgical  works  of  the  past,  dealing  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
plastic  surgery;  and  third,  reference  works — histories,  biographies,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  dictionaries — and  three  current  periodicals  of  medical  history. 
With  this  library  of  plastic  surgery  there  is  an  additional  collection  of  books, 
manuscript  notes,  autographs,  letters,  and  pictures  relating  to  the  history  of 
King's  College  Medical  School,  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College, 
and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  up  to  about  the  year  1830.  The 
value  of  this  gift  to  Columbia,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  Medical  Center, 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Dr.  Webster  is  to  be  commended  for  his  action  in 
making  his  library  available  to  all  at  this  time.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
collection  will  be  kept  up  to  date.  Beginning  in  April,  a  special  fund  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Webster  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity  was  received  a  contribution  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Jacob  Braun,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  '05.  Ten  memorial  bookplates  were  included  with 
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the  gift.  Mrs.  Theodore  Janeway  made  it  possible  to  provide  suitable  inscrip- 
tions for  the  framed  portraits  of  Dr.  Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway  and  Dr. 
Theodore  Caldwell  Janeway.  The  Department  of  Otolaryngology,  through 
Professors  Kernan  and  Brighton,  paid  for  subscriptions  to  five  journals  and 
for  a  partial  file  of  the  Journal  of  Laryngology.  The  Dental  Alumni  Associa- 
tion presented  forty  dollars  to  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  which 
made  it  available  to  the  library  as  part  payment  of  a  subscription  to  the  Card 
Index  to  Dental  Periodical  Literature.  The  Journal  of  Clinical  Investigation, 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  editor,  Professor  Randolph  West,  presented  the 
library  with  the  current  numbers  of  fifty-seven  journals  (550  numbers)  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  its  publication.  The  Neurological  Institute,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  its  Bulletin,  Professor  Charles  A.  Elsberg,  pre- 
sented the  library  with  the  current  numbers  of  fifty-eight  journals  received  in 
exchange  for  its  Bulletin.  Dr.  William  J.  Gies,  the  former  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Dental  Research,  presented  the  library  with  349  current  numbers  of  jour- 
nals, some  received  in  exchange  for  the  Journal,  the  balance  being  journals  to 
which  he  personally  subscribed.  Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke  presented  the  library 
with  the  current  numbers  of  five  journals. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Auchincloss  presented  the  library  with  ten  inscribed 
volumes  containing  photostats  of  all  articles  referred  to  in  Professor  L.  F. 
Fieser's  work,  The  Chemistry  of  Natural  Products  Related  to  Phenanthrene. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  cancer  research  have  thus  available  in  a  compact 
and  readily  usable  form  materials  scattered  through  hundreds  of  volumes. 
Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams,  in  addition  to  other  gifts  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals, gave  twenty-eight  framed  and  twenty-four  unframed  portraits  of  medical 
men.  Of  paramount  importance  to  us  was  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  C.  Curtis,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Willard  C.  Rappleye,  Director 

In  the  fall  of  1937  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  registrations 
of  physicians  as  compared  to  previous  years,  and  this  increase  has  continued 
in  1938. 

The  enrollment  of  physicians  in  each  of  the  several  departments  and  in  spe- 
cial courses  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

ENROLLMENT  OF  PHYSICIANS  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 66 

Gynecology 81 

Medicine 123 

Neurology 4 

Ophthalmology 26 
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Orthopedic  Surgery 26 

Otolaryngology 15 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology 5 

Pediatrics 49 

Radiology 8 

Surgery             47 

Traumatic  Surgery 29 

Interdepartmental  course  in  occupational  trauma  and  disease     ...  8 

Public  Speaking  for  Physicians 17 

Total 5041 

The  plan  of  instruction  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  short  courses  for  practitioners,  has  met  with  enthusiastic 
response  on  the  part  of  the  profession  and  the  staff  itself.  There  is  urgent  need 
of  more  facilities,  laboratories,  and  other  modern  equipment  for  carrying  for- 
ward this  highly  desirable  phase  of  professional  training.  As  a  part  of  the 
general  plan  of  focusing  instruction  upon  the  needs  of  general  practitioners, 
a  number  of  interdepartmental  courses  have  been  organized  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  instruction  in  several  important  areas  of  practice.  These  courses  are 
being  set  up  in  response  to  a  real  need  on  the  part  of  men  in  active  practice. 
None  of  these  courses  lead  to  specialization  in  any  field,  but  they  are  designed 
to  help  the  physician  to  improve  his  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  the  more 
usual  disorders  which  he  meets  in  daily  practice  and  to  allow  him  to  recog- 
nize those  conditions  requiring  expert  services  for  diagnosis  or  specialized 
treatment. 

Continued  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  already  excellent  course 
offered  as  the  first  year  of  long-term  training  for  specialization  in  dermatology 
and  sy philology.  There  have  been  several  additions  to  the  curriculum:  a  course 
in  the  basic  medical  sciences  in  their  relation  to  this  specialty;  a  course  in  clin- 
ical photography  and  microphotography;  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
illustrated  lectures  on  clinical  dermatology  to  cover  in  adequate  detail  all  the 
uncommon  and  rare  dermatoses. 

In  addition  to  their  participation  in  the  teaching  program,  twenty-seven 
members  of  the  staff  in  this  department  were  engaged  in  research  during  the 
year.  There  were  twenty-nine  research  projects  completed,  while  fifty-one  ad- 
ditional investigations  were  still  under  way.  Among  those  completed  were 
studies  on  the  following:  the  use  of  mapharsen  in  antisyphilitic  therapy;  the 
effectiveness  of  sugar  solutions  in  treatment  of  varicose  veins;  cutaneous  re- 
sponses to  trichophytin;  infections  of  the  skin  due  to  monilia  albicans;  flora 

1  This  total  is  larger  than  the  total  number  of  practitioners  enrolled  (462)  because  some  of  the 
physicians  took  courses  in  more  than  one  department. 
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of  normal  and  diseased  scalps;  evaluation  of  the  ide  test  for  syphilis;  the  ex- 
cretion of  indican  in  the  new  born;  the  incidence  and  causative  factors  of 
acneform  eruptions  in  workers  handling  chlorinated  naphthalenes;  erysipelas- 
like manifestations  of  fungous  infections  and  trichophytin  reactions;  and 
dermatitides  due  to  sensitization  to  clothing  and  cosmetics. 

Some  of  the  more  important  studies  now  under  way  are:  virus  studies  in 
pemphigus  vulgaris;  further  study  of  allergic  bacterial  dermatoses;  clinical 
and  pathological  study  of  sebarrheic  and  senile  keratoses;  filtered  ultraviolet 
light  in  determination  of  cultural  growths;  bacterial  and  mycologic  flora  of 
the  face;  the  mechanism  of  sensitization  of  iontophoresis;  histopathology  of 
tuberculin  reaction  elicited  by  patch  test;  biochemical  studies  in  the  serum 
lipids  and  proteins  in  precancerous  and  cancerous  dermatoses;  fungistatic  ef- 
fect of  lower  fatty  acids;  blood  studies  in  lymphogranuloma  inguinale;  thera- 
peutic effect  of  lipoidal  bismuth  in  chronic  dermatoses;  indican  excretion  in 
dermatoses;  microchemical  studies  of  enzyme  action;  the  immunologic  fea- 
tures of  the  bone  black  absorbed  toxin  from  ivy;  evaluation  of  blood  iodides  in 
various  dermatoses;  evaluation  of  the  ide,  Laughlin,  and  Mazzine  tests  for 
syphilis;  the  effect  of  civatamic  acid  on  increasing  of  Wassermann  titre;  com- 
parative studies  in  tuberculin  chemicals  and  tuberculin  hypersensitivity;  and 
gross  and  microscopic  pathology  of  patch  tests  and  their  reactions  in  various 
dermatoses. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  clinics  of  the  Department  was  the  highest  in 
its  history.  As  much  of  the  teaching  in  gynecology  is  done  in  part-time  courses 
in  the  clinics,  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  have  so  many  patients  available. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  Department  staff  has  taken  part  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  either  a  research  or  a  clinical  problem.  The  following  inquiries 
which  were  begun  in  previous  years  were  continued:  the  treatment  of  pelvic 
inflammation  by  iontophoresis;  the  oral  use  of  mecholyl  bromide  in  dysmenor- 
rhea; transuterine  sterlization  of  the  female;  the  effect  of  short-wave  high- 
frequency  currents  on  the  temperature  in  the  pelvic  organs;  and  the  treatment 
of  trichomonas  vaginalis  infections.  Researches  on  a  modification  of  the 
chloroform  urine  estrin  test  and  on  the  value  of  endometrail  biopsies  in 
menstrual  endocrinopathies  have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  publica- 
tion. The  menstrual  cyclical  changes  in  the  cervix  have  been  completely  dem- 
onstrated. Studies  were  undertaken  on  the  role  of  kidney  infections  in  the 
toxemias  of  pregnancy  and  on  the  effect  of  sulphanilamide  on  microorganisms 
in  the  female  urinary  tract. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Medicine  instituted  a  new  teaching 
program,  including  brief  intensive  courses  in  arthritis,  diseases  of  the  chest, 
metabolic  disorders,  nutrition  and  therapeutics,  and  peripheral  vascular  dis- 
eases. Courses  of  one  month  each  were  given  in  allergy,  cardiovascular 
diseases,  and  gastroenterology.  A  ten-day  symposium  was  inaugurated,  each 
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day  being  devoted  to  one  of  the  ten  major  branches  of  internal  medicine.  In 
addition  to  these  full-time  courses,  the  Department  offered  part-time  courses 
in  all  the  major  branches  of  internal  medicine.  With  such  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram it  was  not  surprising  that  the  enrollment  in  this  department  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  previous  years. 

Departmental  staff  conferences  were  held  regularly  on  Tuesday  afternoons, 
with  presentation  of  ward  cases  on  three  afternoons  each  month  and  clinical 
pathological  conference  (conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology)  on  the  fourth  Tuesday.  The  Research  and  Journal  Club,  spon- 
sored by  this  department,  has  continued  its  monthly  evening  meetings,  with 
large  audiences  to  hear  the  papers  delivered. 

Research  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  steadily  increasing,  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  being  the  interest  manifested  by  the  house  staff  of  the 
Department.  Problems  in  allergy,  arthritis,  cardiology,  and  obesity  have  been 
studied  in  the  respective  divisions.  The  division  of  gastroenterology  has  been 
engaged  in  extensive  researches  on  colitis,  as  well  as  further  investigations  on 
gall  bladder  diseases. 

The  staff  of  the  peripheral  vascular  diseases  clinic  has  published  a  report 
following  four  and  a  half  years  of  study  on  the  treatment  of  scleroderma  by 
means  of  acetyl-B-methylcholine  iontophoresis,  and  has  several  papers  in  the 
press  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  tobacco  allergy  to  thromboangiitis 
obliterans.  The  work  on  crystalline  Vitamin  C  has  been  continued  in  five 
investigations,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Surgery,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  develop  new  methods  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  varicose 
veins. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  special  research  laboratory  of  this  department 
has  during  the  year  completed  studies  on  the  following:  the  absorption  of 
acetyl-B-methylcholine  chloride  by  the  nasal  mucous  membrane;  the  action 
of  acetyl-B-methylcholine  chloride  and  benzyl  methyl  carbinamine  sulphate 
on  the  gall  bladder;  the  effect  of  prolonged  administration  of  the  thyrotropic 
factor  of  the  anterior  pituitary  on  experimental  atherosclerosis  in  rabbits;  the 
cholesterol  content  of  blood  in  heart  disease;  studies  on  massive  doses  of  in- 
sulin; the  cholesterol  content  of  the  serum  in  hay  fever  and  in  asthma;  diurnal 
variations  in  the  excretion  of  cholesterol  and  protein  in  the  urine  of  Bright's 
disease;  the  lipiduria  of  Bright's  disease;  the  protein  partition  in  the  serum  in 
tuberculosis  and  amyloid  disease;  angina  abdominalis. 

The  Friday  staff  conferences  of  the  Department  of  Neurology  and  Psychi- 
atry, with  case  presentations  and  addresses,  have  been  well  attended  by  staff 
members  and  visitors.  A  large  part  of  the  teaching  done  by  members  of  the 
Department  has  been  done  in  courses  offered  by  other  departments. 

This  department  is  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  clinical  and  labora- 
tory facilities  at  the  Post-Graduate,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  research 
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done  by  members  of  the  staff  has  necessarily  been  conducted  elsewhere.  Stud- 
ies were  undertaken  and  published  on  such  subjects  as  vasomoter  lesions  in 
the  brain  following  trauma,  the  pathogenesis  of  scleroderma  and  its  relation 
to  neurotrophedema,  and  the  nucleus  lateralis  medullae. 

The  Department  of  Ophthalmology  has  again  offered  a  number  of  ad- 
vanced courses  for  ophthalmologists,  of  which  the  most  popular  was  one  on 
the  motor  anomalies  of  the  eye.  A  clinical  course  in  medical  ophthalmology 
was  given  for  general  practitioners. 

The  Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  offered  two  distinct  courses:  a 
course  of  one  week  in  orthopedics  for  the  general  practitioner,  with  the  stress 
laid  on  diagnostic  procedures,  and  a  course  of  nine  days  for  surgeons,  review- 
ing orthopedic  conditions  from  the  surgeon's  viewpoint.  Both  courses  were 
well  received  by  the  matriculates,  and  the  Department  plans  to  continue  this 
division  of  its  curriculum. 

Experimental  and  clinical  studies  by  members  of  the  staff  have  continued 
the  previous  investigations  of  hereditary  weak  feet,  infections  of  bones  and 
joints,  the  slipping  of  the  femoral  epiphysis,  and  the  treatment  of  stiff  joints. 
Operations  for  traumatic,  unstable  low  back  and  for  internal  derangement  of 
the  knee  due  to  cartilage  injury  have  been  carefully  analyzed.  Progress  was 
made  in  the  leg-lengthening  technic,  and  reports  have  been  made  on  the  new 
automatic  valve  for  measuring  air  insufflation. 

The  Department  of  Otolaryngology  has  been  going  through  a  process  of 
reorganization  following  the  resignations  of  Professors  Duncan  Macpherson, 
Robert  E.  Buckley,  Charles  J.  Imperatori,  Marvin  F.  Jones,  and  Clarence  H. 
Smith.  The  work  of  the  Department  is  being  carried  forward  ably  and  with 
enthusiasm  by  Professor  Arthur  Nilsen,  whose  plans  are  now  under  way  for 
the  organization  of  courses  in  otolaryngology  for  men  already  in  specialized 
practice,  and  for  participating  in  courses  given  by  other  departments  for 
physicians  in  general  practice. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  load  carried  by  the  staff  in  teaching  and  in  service  to 
patients,  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  some  research  projects  and  to  issue 
case  reports  of  unusual  pathological  conditions.  Studies  on  the  tonsil  and  its 
relation  to  mucous  glands  and  to  branchiogenetic  cysts  were  published.  Stud- 
ies of  the  bacteriophage  phenomenon  and  the  therapeutic  application  of  bac- 
teriophages were  continued;  newer  observations  of  differentially  strained 
particles  within  bacteria  undergoing  lysis  by  action  of  bacteriophage  have 
been  presented  before  scientific  societies;  and  observations  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  bacteriophage  in  the  treatment  of  sepsis  have  been  extended. 

In  the  continued  effort  to  enrich  the  program  of  the  one-month  seminar, 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics  arranged  to  have  physicians  taking  this  course 
observe  patients  in  the  active  new-born  service  in  the  French  Hospital.  Spe- 
cial lectures  by  members  of  other  departments  have  also  been  added  to  this 
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course,  while  in  the  afternoon  clinical  course  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  preventive  pediatrics.  The  Department  has  continued  its  policy  of  giving 
clinical  instruction  to  very  small  classes,  to  permit  the  careful  observation  of 
patients. 

In  the  special  laboratory  of  this  department,  the  relationship  of  gastric 
acidity  to  problems  of  anemia  is  being  studied,  while  preliminary  report  has 
been  made  on  a  study  of  the  gastric  secretion  of  normal  infants,  including 
variations  in  the  pH  of  normal  cases  and  those  with  various  gastrointestinal 
disturbances.  Clinical  studies  of  cases  of  meningococcus  infections  have  been 
made,  and  a  clinical  and  pathological  study  of  malignancies  in  infancy  and 
in  childhood  is  still  in  progress.  A  number  of  investigations  of  rheumatic 
fever  have  been  made  and  will  be  continued,  as  will  the  study  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  erythrocyte  sedimentation. 

The  Department  of  Radiology  took  a  large  part  in  a  nine-months  course  in 
radiology  and  radiation  therapy  which  was  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  given  in  other  affiliated  institutions  as  well  as  at  the  Post-Graduate.  This 
department  also  participated  in  a  number  of  courses  given  by  other  depart- 
ments, as  far  as  time  and  the  size  of  the  staff  permitted.  The  full  program  of 
the  Department  leaves  little  time  or  opportunity  for  research  but,  through  the 
continued  generosity  of  the  St.  Mark's  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  Mr.  William 
Graf,  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  the  study  of  the  effect  of  radiation  in 
the  more  severe  neoplastic  diseases,  especially  with  regard  to  the  proper  quali- 
tative ray  selection  in  radiation  therapy. 

This  department  is  still  in  great  need  of  new  equipment  and  better  quarters 
if  it  is  to  carry  on  properly  its  work  for  the  School  and  the  Hospital. 

There  were  so  many  qualified  applicants  for  the  seminar  in  surgery  begin- 
ning in  October  that  the  Department  offered  two  seminars  concurrently.  The 
two  classes  joined  for  lectures  and  separated  for  clinical  work  and  for  surgical 
anatomy.  This  course  has  for  several  years  been  open  only  to  experienced 
surgeons  and  the  same  applies  to  the  special  courses  in  surgery.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  special  arrangements  were 
made  to  admit  three  surgeons  in  October  for  a  year's  study,  chiefly  in  the 
surgical  clinics. 

Reorganization  of  the  surgical  clinics  has  continued,  both  to  improve  the 
service  to  patients  and  to  improve  the  clinical  teaching.  A  regular  follow-up 
clinic  of  all  patients  operated  upon  on  the  surgical  service  has  been  established, 
and  is  of  great  advantage  from  the  teaching  standpoint,  both  for  the  matricu- 
lates and  for  the  residents. 

A  large  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  by  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Surgery  in  teaching,  both  in  the  seminars  and  special  courses,  and  also  in 
training  the  twenty-two  residents  in  out-patient  clinics  as  well  as  on  the  wards 
and  in  the  operating  room. 

Investigative  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  staffs  of  two  clinics  which 
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this  department  conducts  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Medicine — namely, 
the  gall  bladder  clinic  and  the  vascular  clinic.  The  staff  of  the  gall  bladder 
clinic  has  accumulated  further  data  on  the  advantages  of  the  examination  of 
duodenal  drainage  specimens  in  the  diagnosis  of  gall  bladder  disease.  In  addi- 
tion, the  chemical  analysis  of  operative  bile  specimens  has  continued,  and 
there  has  been  a  systematic  follow-up  of  patients.  The  staff  of  the  vascular 
clinic  has  been  engaged  in  standardizing  the  treatment  of  abscesses,  cellulitis, 
tenosynovitis,  and  osteomyelitis  with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  tissues, 
in  developing  a  simplified  amputation  technic,  and  in  improving  operative 
care  of  patients  with  incompetent  saphenofemoral  valves.  Studies  have  also 
been  made  of  the  possible  improvement  of  the  cardiovascular  circulation  after 
removal  of  the  blood  from  the  incompetent  varicose  veins. 

The  breast  clinic  staff  is  devoting  special  study  to  the  problem  of  functional 
breast  disturbances.  Members  of  the  surgical  staff  who  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  have  made  a  study  of  all  patients  with  undescended  testi- 
cles who  have  been  treated  in  this  hospital  for  the  past  twelve  years,  with  re- 
sulting recommendations  for  the  future  treatment  of  such  patients. 

A  new  course  for  the  general  practitioner  was  given  by  this  department. 
This  dealt  with  the  treatment  of  ambulatory  fractures  and  the  more  common 
soft-structure  damages.  Two  courses  were  offered  for  surgeons. 

Members  of  this  department  are  continuing  their  study  of  the  problem  of 
the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Other  subjects  under  investigation  are 
the  infected  hand,  the  fractured  hand,  and  the  fractured  spine.  Spontaneous 
pneumothorax  is  a  subject  for  future  study.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  with  head  injuries  admitted  to  the  Reconstruction  Hospital  Unit, 
certain  members  of  the  Department  have  been  assigned  to  give  this  subject 
their  attention. 

SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE2 

Professor  George  W.  Bachman,  Director 
The  work  of  reconstruction  on  the  University  Hospital  of  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  has  gone  forward  during  the  year.  This  undertaking  was 
made  possible  through  the  generous  financial  assistance  received  from  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  under  whose  supervision  the 
work  is  being  brought  to  completion.  Plans  are  well  advanced  for  two  addi- 
tions, one  to  house  supplementary  laboratories,  the  other  to  quarter  a  new 
library,  with  one  floor  to  be  utilized  as  dormitories  for  visiting  professors.  The 
plans  and  specifications  for  these  last-named  buildings  will  soon  be  ready  for 
presentation  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  and  to  the  Regional  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  Mr.  Miles  H.  Fair- 
bank,  both  of  whom  have  at  all  times  shown  interest  in  and  have  given  en- 
couraging support  to  the  development  of  this  institution. 

2  For  complete  report  see  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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Late  in  October  there  arrived  at  the  School  the  first  shipment  of  eight  gib- 
bons from  the  mountains  of  Chieng  Mai,  Siam,  collected  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Carpen- 
ter of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  breeding  purposes  in  the 
free-range  colony  of  primates  on  the  island  of  Santiago.  Recent  grants  from 
the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation  and  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr. 
Foundation  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  the  work  of  this  primate  station 
and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  specimens.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  returned  to 
the  East  from  where  he  plans  to  bring  300  macaques  and  thirty  more  gibbons. 
The  reforesting  of  Santiago  Island  continues  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hadley  and  his  associates  of  the  Federal  and  Insular  Forestry  Services. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  during  the  past  year  were:  Dr.  Jose  M. 
Cadnas,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Havana,  accompanied  by  Drs.  Pedro 
Kouri  and  Emilio  Sorondo,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  that  university,  who  came  to  study  the  organization  methods  of  the  School; 
Dr.  E.  G.  Nauck  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Hamburg;  Drs.  E. 
Ramirez  and  S.  Varela  of  Mexico  City,  who  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the  new 
Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  there.  Dr.  Dana  W.  Atchley  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  lectured  at  the  School.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  direc- 
tor of  the  laboratories  of  primate  biology  of  Yale  University,  and  Dr.  Ernest 
E.  Irons,  former  Dean  of  Rush  Medical  College,  also  spoke  before  the  staff  of 
the  School.  As  in  the  previous  year,  Dr.  T.  J.  LeBlanc,  Associate  Professor  of 
Preventive  Medicine  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
returned  for  the  summer  with  a  group  of  students  from  that  school. 

During  the  year  the  School  offered  facilities  for  study  to  a  number  of  in- 
vestigators: to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Carpenter  and  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Bishop,  of  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  interested  in  the  bacteri- 
ology and  treatment  of  leprosy;  to  Dr.  Amanda  Hoff,  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
studying  laboratory  technic  in  the  diagnosis  of  tropical  diseases;  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Canavan,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  for  work  on  a  problem  of  E.  histolytica;  and  to  Dr.  D.  S.  Martin, 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Duke  University,  who  collaborated  in  certain 
mycological  investigations.  Dr.  A.  Rodriguez  Olleros,  of  the  University  Clinic 
of  Therapeutics,  at  Madrid,  has  also  been  working  with  members  of  the  De- 
partments of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medical  Zoology  on  problems  relating  to 
the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

Cooperative  projects  of  varied  nature  are  being  carried  on  between  the 
School  and  both  federal  and  insular  agencies.  The  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  this 
institution,  began  work  on  a  study  of  tick  immunity  under  Dr.  H.  D.  Tate, 
which,  however,  has  been  postponed  for  the  time  being.  This  same  Bureau 
also  sponsored  studies  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  Br.  abortus  in  Island  cattle, 
and  is  collaborating  with  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  in  collecting  blood 
samples  for  examination.  The  last-named  department  completed  the  work  on 
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the  tuberculosis  of  tonsils,  begun  last  year  in  cooperation  with  Phipps  Institute 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Department  of  Medical  Zoology  has  at  various  times  lent 
its  assistance  to  the  United  States  naval  forces,  stationed  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  and  is  now  conducting  a  hematological  survey  on  a  group  of  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  Army  post  in  San  Juan.  A  joint  study  in  sprue  is  also 
under  way  between  the  School  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Kenrick,  of  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  future  studies  in  climate  and  health  by 
measuring  the  daily  variation  of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation.  Mr.  Felix  Lamela 
of  the  administrative  office  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hospital  built  for  Central  Lafayette,  at  Arroyo,  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration.  Only  recendy  Mr.  Lamela  was  called  as  con- 
sultant for  the  Public  Works  Administration  program  of  three  hospital  build- 
ings for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Changes  in  the  Special  Board  of  Trustees  include  the  addition  of  Dr.  Jose 
M.  Gallardo,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  chairman;  Mr. 
Francisco  Lopez  Dominguez,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce;  and  Mr.  Carlos  M.  Esteva,  recently  appointed  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  demands  upon  the  library  necessitate  more  adequate  quarters.  A  re- 
quest for  funds  for  a  new  building  and  its  equipment  has  already  been  made. 
The  School  gratefully  acknowledges  the  donation  of  seventy-five  volumes 
from  the  medical  library  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  Ruiz  Arnau,  which  were  gen- 
erously contributed  by  his  widow  and  children.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Yerkes's  con- 
tribution was  a  splendid  collection  of  the  books  and  monographs  issued  by 
the  laboratories  of  primate  biology  of  Yale  University.  In  addition,  Dr.  Ernest 
E.  Irons  presented  the  School  with  a  number  of  publications  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  latest  gift  came  through  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming  of 
Columbia  medical  library.  Furthermore,  Professor  D.  H.  Cook  donated  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  years  1926-36,  inclusive, 
and  has  placed  his  current  subscription  at  the  disposal  of  the  library. 

The  School  has  endeavored  to  establish  a  direct  contact  with  the  Latin 
Americas  through  its  publication,  The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health 
and  Tropical  Medicine,  which  is  also  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Much  of  the  scientific  work  brought  out  by  members  of  the 
School  and  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  much  that  is  received  for  pub- 
lication from  abroad  reach  the  medical  world  of  Latin  America  through  their 
Spanish  translations.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  record  that  on  December  10, 
1937,  the  School  received  a  diploma  of  merit,  awarded  to  the  Journal  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  on  the  occasion  of  an  inter- 
national exhibition  of  publications  relating  to  the  fields  of  science,  where  fifty- 
one  countries  were  represented. 

Professor  P.  Morales  Otero  and  his  staff  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
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have  continued  research  on  streptococcus  infection.  In  conjunction  with  the 
work  on  the  flora  of  the  respiratory  tract  of  normal  Puerto  Ricans,  the  Depart- 
ment began  a  study  of  the  incidence  of  pneumococcus  with  relation  to  the 
cultural  and  biological  characteristics  of  the  organisms. 

One  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  under  Professor 
Donald  H.  Cook  was  a  continuation  of  the  cooperative  study  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  on  the  nutritional  values  of  Puerto  Rican  forage 
crops,  which  is  being  financed  by  a  grant  released  through  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  Some  work  was  also  undertaken  on  various  types  of  plants,  now 
used  as  cover  crops  and  for  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  which  might  have 
some  agricultural  possibilities  as  cattle  feed.  A  number  of  projects  dealing 
with  the  nutritional  value  of  different  native  diets  are  ready  for  publication. 
The  handbook  of  the  proximate  chemical  composition  of  foodstuffs  used  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  dietary  is  being  translated  into  Spanish  for  publication. 

Research  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants  of  Puerto  Rico,  now 
being  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  Mr.  Conrado  Asenjo,  Jr., 
a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation  fellow  and  member  of  this  depart- 
ment, consists  of  study  of  the  chemical  structure  and  physiological  activity  of 
the  latex  of  Ficus  pumila  L.  and  the  tubercle  of  Cyperus  rotundus  L.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Karl  P.  Link  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  plans 
for  a  phytochemistry  laboratory  are  being  elaborated  for  the  continuation  of 
this  work  at  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

As  a  result  of  the  building  activities  under  way  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
University  Hospital,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  under 
Professor  Juan  A.  Pons  has  been  limited  to  the  out-patient  department.  Re- 
search continued  as  in  the  past,  significant  studies  being  those  on  mucous 
membrane  and  function  of  the  stomach  in  sprue.  Studies  of  peripheral  vascu- 
lar diseases  have  been  continued. 

The  studies  in  schistosomiasis  by  the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology  under 
Professor  W.  A.  Hoffman  have  suggested  that  Vitamin  A  plays  a  part  in  the 
immunology  to  schistosome  invasion  similar  to  its  role  in  bacterial  infections. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the  year  in  this  department  was  the 
discovery  that  helminth  ova  can  survive  passage  through  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  Surinam  toad. 

A  parasite  survey  of  mice,  never  before  attempted  in  Puerto  Rico,  revealed 
several  parasites  heretofore  unrecorded  in  the  Island  and  one  trematode 
hitherto  considered  only  an  Old  World  inhabitant.  Another  fluke  had  been 
recorded  only  from  cats.  An  extensive  survey  was  conducted  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  find  the  breeding  places  of  the  annoying  sand  fly. 

The  Division  of  Hematology  continued  the  studies  in  experimental  schis- 
tosomiasis in  monkeys,  a  cooperative  project  with  the  Department  of  Surgery 
of  Columbia  University.  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  produce  a  grad- 
ually developing  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  for  detailed  observations  of  changes 
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occurring  in  the  hepatosplenic  complex,  and  comparison  with  Banti's  disease 
of  man. 

For  several  months  of  this  year  the  Department  of  Mycology  and  Derma- 
tology had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as  guest  in  its  laboratories  Dr.  Donald  S. 
Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Duke 
University.  Dr.  Martin  has  been  working  on  the  immunology  of  American 
blastomycosis  and  on  the  classification  of  Monilia  species.  Professor  Arturo 
L.  Carrion  and  his  associates  have  continued  their  studies  of  the  great  variety 
of  skin  diseases  found  on  the  Island.  An  epidemic  of  piedra  was  discovered  in 
one  of  the  government  institutions.  This  disease  of  the  hair,  which  is  well 
known  in  South  America,  has  never  been  reported  in  North  America. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  the  number 
of  autopsies  performed  by  Professor  Enrique  Koppisch  and  his  associates  in 
the  Department  of  Pathology.  About  one-third  of  the  examinations  were  made 
by  Dr.  Felix  M.  Reyes,  of  the  Antituberculosis  Sanatorium,  who  is  working  in 
the  Department  preparatory  to  taking  over  the  autopsy  services  of  that  insti- 
tution. Over  two  thousand  surgical  and  miscellaneous  specimens  were  re- 
ceived for  examination. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  on  herpetic  myelitis  of  rabbits  was  completed. 
Further  studies  are  being  made  on  internal  hydrocephalus  and  spontaneous 
paralysis  of  rabbits.  Spontaneous  leprosy  in  mice  is  another  subject  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Department  has  been  conducting  a  formal  course,  extending  through 
nine  months  in  weekly  sessions  of  three  hours,  on  the  pathology  of  tumors, 
consisting  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  gross  and  microscopic  material. 
It  has  also  submitted  a  detailed  program  for  the  complete  reorganization  of 
all  medico-legal  work  on  the  Island,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  into  a  project  of  law  to  be  considered  by  the  Insular  Legis- 
lature. 

For  several  years  the  Director  has  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding advancement  to  full-time  Faculty  members.  As  the  fields  of  investiga- 
tion broaden  in  scope,  new  sources  must  be  tapped  to  supplement  the  funds 
that  are  now  used  for  research. 

The  noteworthy  progress  of  the  School  is  due  to  the  continued  interest  and 
support  of  Chancellor  Juan  B.  Soto  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Governor  Blanton  Winship,  the  governmental  agencies  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  and  his  associates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Dean 
June  30, 1938 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY, 
AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

Changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Pure  Science,  including  new  appointments  or  promotions  to 
take  effect  July  i,  1938,  were  as  follows:  New  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science  included  Shepard  B.  Clough,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History;  Noel  T.  Dowling,  Professor  of  Law;  Walter  Gellhorn,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Law;  and  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Associate  Professor  of 
Latin-American  History.  Roger  S.  Loomis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, was  assigned  a  seat  on  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  New  assignments 
to  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  were  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Professor  of 
Physiology;  Philip  Krieger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology;  and  William 
J.  Robbins,  Professor  of  Botany.  Retirements  from  these  Faculties  in- 
cluded Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Professor  of  History,  and  John  Dyneley 
Prince,  Professor  of  East  European  Languages. 

Visiting  Professors  on  these  Faculties  included  the  following:  Robert 
C.  Binkley,  Professor  of  History  in  Western  Reserve  University,  as 
Visiting  Professor  of  History;  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Professor  of  Law  in 
Yale  University,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  International  Law;  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  Professor  of  History  in  New  York  University,  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  History;  Kurt  von  Fritz,  formerly  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rostock,  as  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
Hermann  A.  Korff ,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
German  Literature;  Ralph  Linton,  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Anthropology;  William 
Oldfather,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  Latin ;  and  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal,  Professor  of  Romanic 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish 
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Literature.  Gilbert  A.  Highet,  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  Classics  in  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  was  here  as  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  the  past  year  these  Faculties  have  lost  one  member  in  active  service 
by  death,  H.  Parker  Willis,  Professor  of  Banking,  teacher  of  wide  influ- 
ence and  eminent  authority  on  banking,  who  died  July  18,  1937.  The 
passing  of  three  other  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers,  no  longer  in 
active  service,  is  also  noted  here  with  deep  respect:  John  Bates  Clark, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Economy;  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in  Residence;  and  Edward 
Delavan  Perry,  Jay  Professor  Emeritus  of  Greek  in  Residence. 

Notable  developments  have  taken  place  in  five  departments  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy.  In  the  Department  of  Anthropology  three  new 
appointments  have  been  made.  Ralph  Linton,  formerly  professor  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  here  this  year  as  Visiting  Profes- 
sor, has  now  accepted  a  Professorship  of  Anthropology;  William  Duncan 
Strong,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  Washington,  has  begun  his  work  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology;  and  George  Herzog,  formerly  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, has  become  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Ruth  Benedict  has  continued  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  following  the  retirement  of  Professors  Nelson  G. 
McCrea,  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  and  Clarence  H.  Young,  Kurt  von  Fritz, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Rostock,  as  Visiting  Associate  Professor, 
and  Gilbert  A.  Highet,  as  Associate,  with  William  Abbott  Oldfather,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  as  Visiting  Professor  for  the  Spring  Session, 
came  into  the  Department,  while  Professor  McCrea  and  Professor  Moore, 
as  Professors  Emeriti  in  Residence,  continued  to  conduct  certain  instruc- 
tion. Two  professorships  have  now  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Professors  von  Fritz  and  Highet,  and  the  third  professorship  has  been 
filled  by  the  advancement  of  Associate  Professor  Clinton  W.  Keyes,  who 
continues  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department. 

In  the  East  Asiatic  languages  and  civilization  we  have  had  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chinese  for  many  years,  and  for  a  shorter  period  the  Institute  of 
Japanese  Studies,  with  its  excellent  and  growing  library.  The  members 
of  the  Japanese  Institute,  Professor  Evarts  B.  Greene,  Dr.  Hugh  Borton, 
Mr.  Ryusaku  Tsunoda,  and  Mr.  Harold  Henderson,  had  gradually  re- 
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sponded  to  demands  for  instruction  until  a  good  body  of  courses  devoted 
to  Japanese  language  and  history  was  available  in  the  University.  Be- 
cause Chinese  and  Japanese  scholarship  are  closely  connected  in  various 
ways,  and  for  easier  administration,  it  has  appeared  very  desirable  to 
combine  the  staff  of  the  Japanese  Institute,  except  Professor  Greene  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  History,  with  that  of  the  Department 
of  Chinese.  After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
name,  the  merged  department  has  been  named  simply  the  Department  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  Professor  L.  Carrington  Goodrich  is  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Department. 

In  the  Department  of  East  European  Languages,  following  the  retire- 
ment of  Professor  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Professor  Max  Vasmer,  Professor 
of  Slavic  Philology  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Slavic  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  is  to  come  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Slavonic 
Philology  for  the  Winter  Session,  and  Boris  Unbegaun,  of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Slavonic  Philology  for  the  Spring 
Session. 

In  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  Arthur  Jeffery  has  completed 
his  first  year  as  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  in  the  position  which  had 
been  unfilled  since  the  death  of  Professor  Gottheil  in  May,  1936.  Professor 
Jeffery,  who  was  formerly  Professor  in  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  of 
the  American  University  in  Cairo,  came  first  as  Visiting  Professor  for  the 
Spring  Session  of  1937  and  later  accepted  the  professorship  beginning 
with  the  academic  year  just  closed. 

Under  date  of  April  21,  1938,  the  Committee  on  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  appointed  by  the  President  in  November,  1936,  submit- 
ted to  the  President  its  final  report.  This  special  committee  consisted  of 
ten  Faculty  members  with  Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge  as 
chairman.  A  copy  of  the  report  was  at  once  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  so  that  the  members  of  the  Faculties  may  be  prepared 
to  begin  Faculty  consideration  of  the  report  as  soon  as  they  reassemble  for 
the  next  session. 

Reaffirming  the  recommendation  of  a  preliminary  report  in  May,  1937, 
that  better  examination  and  more  careful  selection  of  graduate  students 
at  the  time  of  admission  are  called  for,  the  final  report  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  within  the  total  graduate  registration  those 
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students  who  have  through  ambition  and  ability  proven  that  they  meet 
standards  such  that  they  can  be  recognized  as  real  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  of  organizing  these  doctoral  candidates 
into  a  conscious  and  active  society  or  association  of  younger  scholars ;  of 
making  every  effort  to  secure  new  funds  to  provide  a  large  number  of 
fellowships  for  doctoral  candidates  so  that  most  of  this  highly  selected 
group  can  be  aided  to  continue  their  studies  and  researches  and  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  their  university  work,  the  argument  for  this  being  its 
necessity  if  the  youth  with  the  best  minds  are,  in  spite  of  financial  handi- 
caps, to  be  conserved  to  become  the  scholars  and  discoverers  of  the  next 
generation;  of  securing  funds,  also,  for  aiding  more  of  the  best  qualified 
students  to  come  to  Columbia  for  their  first  year  of  graduate  study;  and, 
finally,  of  using  means,  supplementary  to  present  procedures,  for  attain- 
ing the  highest  standards  in  sustaining  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
membership  of  the  Faculties  themselves. 

Definite  means  for  achieving  some  of  these  objectives  are  proposed:  for 
example,  a  single  committee  of  the  three  Graduate  Faculties  to  pass  upon 
departmental  recommendations  of  students  for  candidacy  and  to  award 
fellowships;  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
make  recommendation  with  respect  to  each  appointment  or  advancement 
to  a  professorship  and  similar  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  all  proposals  for  advancements  or  appointments  to  assistant  or 
associate  professorships  by  a  committee  elected  for  this  duty  by  the  Fac- 
ulty concerned. 

A  few  paragraphs  from  the  report  may  well  be  quoted  here. 

This  report  is  submitted  with  the  conviction  that  the  existing  situation  calls, 
not  for  a  conception  of  the  degree  very  different  from  that  evidenced  by  pub- 
lished statements  of  requirements  for  it,  but  for  a  revision  of  the  administra- 
tion involved.  The  primary  needs,  we  may  repeat,  are  (1)  greater  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  (2)  greater  care  in  the  selection  of 
candidates,  (3)  greater  provision  for  financial  aid  to  students  in  order  to 
equalize  opportunities  here  with  those  prevailing  elsewhere  and  thus  secure 
candidates  who  are  full-time  students,  and  (4)  the  promotion  among  can- 
didates of  a  more  lively  corporate  sense  of  their  university  status. 

Before  concluding  this  report  we  would  call  attention  to  a  practice  in  filling 
faculty  positions  which  has  damaging  consequences,  the  practice,  namely,  of 
regarding  vacated  or  newly  created  positions  as  opportunities  for  routine  pro- 
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motion  or  for  rewarding  long  service.  In  its  worst  form  it  involves  an  almost 
automatic  promotion  of  individuals  through  a  graded  system  of  positions  and 
salaries  from  instructor  to  professor.  Universities  have  experimented  long 
enough  with  such  practices  to  discover  that  they  lead  to  impoverishment  in- 
stead of  enrichment.  There  is  a  patent  reason  for  this.  Promotion  according  to 
schedule  either  leaves  those  promoted  continuing  to  do  what  they  did  before 
or  creates  a  demand  to  fill  the  vacated  positions  by  others  who,  in  their  turn, 
await  promotion.  In  this  way  faculties  and  departments  can  easily  expand 
beyond  reasonable  bounds,  needlessly  increasing  the  number  of  courses 
offered,  exhausting  the  resources  of  a  university  without  securing  its  effective- 
ness and  reputation. 

With  faculties  as  large  and  departments  as  numerous  as  ours  are  now,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  method  of  promotion  has  advantages,  but  we  believe 
that  appointments  to  the  grade  of  professor  should  always  be  exceptions. 
Clearly  such  appointments  are  the  concern  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  no 
matter  to  which  faculty  they  may  be  made,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
primarily  as  rewards  to  present  members  of  the  staff.  They  should  be  acknowl- 
edgments of  proved  ability  and  recognized  distinction.  It  is  the  business  of 
universities  to  seek  diligently  and  impartially  for  the  best  possible  men  to  con- 
serve their  resources  to  that  end.  Rarely  does  any  case  of  appointment  stand  by 
itself.  More  often  each  has  general  university  bearings  and  involves  care  that 
available  funds  are  not  dissipated. 

While  the  Committee  on  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  did  not 
put  forward  a  restatement  of  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  degree,  and  did  not  deem  a  revision  of  these  requirements  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  assured  maintenance  of  a  body  of  students 
of  the  highest  quality  and  a  superior  Faculty  membership,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  attention  by  the  Faculties  to  formulating  for  themselves 
and  for  their  students  the  standards  of  attainment  to  be  expected  of  Ph.D. 
graduates  is  needed.  One  of  the  Faculties,  in  an  informal  meeting  this 
year,  has  made  some  progress  in  this  matter.  Whether  the  standards  that 
may  be  specified  determine  the  teaching  and  guidance  toward  those  stand- 
ards and  the  tests  that  have  to  be  applied  in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  candidate  measures  up  to  the  standards,  or  whether  it  is  the  other  way 
around,  there  would  appear  to  be  advantages  in  an  effort  to  specify  more 
closely  what  kind  of  an  educated  man  and  scholar  the  recipient  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  be. 

One  standard  which  every  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  would 
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doubtless  approve  is  that  every  dissertation  should  be  examined  and  ap- 
proved as  to  each  of  its  chief  features  by  those  particular  members  of  the 
University,  regardless  of  department  or  faculty,  who  are  by  knowledge 
and  experience  best  qualified  to  pass  judgment  in  the  field  of  that  feature 
of  the  dissertation.  It  is  usually  possible  to  have  the  best  authorities  sit  on 
the  final  examining  committees,  with  the  result  that  often  dissertations 
are  found  to  be  unacceptable  until  after  very  substantial  revision  in  im- 
portant, if  not  in  the  major,  features.  A  better  mechanism  is  needed  for 
having  the  best  qualified  scrutiny  of  each  dissertation  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  final  examining  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  general  standard  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  our  uni- 
versities, it  lies  somewhere  between  the  hope  of  some  that  it  shall  always 
be  a  prize  for  those  of  proven  breadth  and  depth  of  scholarship  and  of 
valid  and  original  accomplishment  in  research  or  scholarly  production, 
and  the  despair  of  others  who  weakly  say  that  the  candidate  has  worked 
long  and  faithfully  and  needs  the  degree,  even  if  his  dissertation  is  only  a 
compilation  of  statistical  facts  that  could  have  been  gathered  as  well  by 
any  bright  high-school  graduate,  with  attached  conclusions  or  opinions 
that  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved  from  the  data. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  man  may  be  a  scholar  of  understanding  and  may 
become  a  teacher  of  power  and  influence  or  may  succeed  well  in  one  of 
many  scholarly  occupations  without  ever  having  done  the  special  work  of 
research  for  his  dissertation  that  by  the  best  practice  distinguishes  the 
attainment  of  the  Ph.D.  degree.  This  is  well  recognized  in  certain  other 
countries,  for  example  France  and  Holland.  A  student  who,  after  what 
corresponds  in  this  country  to  two  or  more  years  of  graduate  study,  has 
passed  subject  examinations  of  the  same  level  as  required  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  is  given  recognition  and  privileges,  especially  in  the  state  educa- 
tional system,  though  he  has  not  a  Doctor's  degree.  If  the  attainment  by 
the  student  of  a  stage  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  chosen 
subjects  equivalent,  except  for  the  dissertation,  to  that  desired  for  the 
recipient  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  were  more  clearly  defined  and  attested,  by  a 
certificate  or  even  by  a  degree,  it  might  well  be  that  boards  of  education, 
industrial  and  other  employers,  and  the  public  generally  would  come  to 
attach  proper  importance  to  the  qualifications  of  such  students.  The  fact 
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is  cited  here  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
already  gives,  in  certain  matters  of  promotions  of  teachers,  definite  rec- 
ognition to  a  teacher's  record  of  having  passed  the  "orals"  for  the  Ph.D. 
at  Columbia.  If  recognition  of  this  kind  and  level  of  scholarship,  upon 
university  certification,  were  general,  advanced  study  in  graduate  schools 
would  be  less  artificial  than  at  present,  when  too  often  a  student  in  order 
to  get  any  adequate  recognition  of  his  substantial  attainments  beyond  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  diverts  himself  from  his  real  interests,  often  at 
much  cost  in  time  and  money,  in  order  to  work  out  something  that  can 
pass  as  a  Ph.D.  dissertation. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  is,  as  set  forth  in  preceding  paragraphs,  that  a  clearer  dis- 
tinction be  recognized  between  those  graduate  students  who  will  pre- 
sumably proceed  to  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  the  larger  body 
of  students  who  will  not  attempt  to  attain  that  degree.  An  appropriate 
corollary  of  this  recommendation  may  well  be  that  we  should  also  provide 
recognition  for  the  student  who  has  completed  studies  and  passed  tests 
equivalent,  except  as  to  the  dissertation,  to  those  required  of  recipients 
of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  printing  or  publication  requirement  for  dissertations  presents 
questions  that  need  renewed  consideration  by  the  Faculties  and  their 
committees.  The  Columbia  standard  has  been,  and  probably  will  remain, 
that  each  dissertation  shall  be  rather  widely  available  in  printed  form  to 
scholars  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  it.  The  minimum  of  publication  is  the 
distribution  of  printed  copies  to  some  seventy  libraries  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  question  is  how  to  maintain  this  standard  without  placing 
unwarranted  expense  upon  the  candidate. 

As  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  for  the  year  1936-37,  a  cooperative 
undertaking  in  educational  testing  of  graduate  students  was  begun  last 
fall  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Colum- 
bia, with  the  generous  support  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  aid  of 
its  skilled  staff.  At  Columbia  on  two  Saturday  afternoons  in  October,  and 
on  two  evenings  in  November  for  those  who  could  not  attend  in  October, 
every  student  who  had  first  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  Winter 
Session  or  in  the  preceding  Summer  Session,  was,  unless  excused  for 
good  reason,  given  a  general  academic  achievement  and  aptitude  test 
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of  the  "short  answer"  or  objective  type.  A  total  of  1,457  graduate  students 
were  tested :  1,085  men  and  372  women.  Of  these,  796,  more  than  half  the 
total,  were  at  Columbia:  475  men  and  321  women. 

The  test  was  designed  to  show  the  general  range  and  degree  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  and  availably  retained  by  the  student,  as  the  result  of  his 
undergraduate  studies,  his  own  reading,  and  his  independent  inquiries. 
The  examination  was  divided  into  seven  parts  for  scoring:  verbal  apti- 
tude, mathematics,  social  studies,  literature  and  fine  arts,  physical  sciences, 
biological  sciences,  and  foreign  languages.  In  December  a  report  of  his 
scores  in  the  seven  parts  was  sent  to  each  student  who  took  the  examina- 
tion, also  a  graph  on  which  his  scores  could  readily  be  compared  with  the 
mean  scores  of  what  was  taken  as  a  standard  group  for  reference,  namely 
the  group  composed  of  all  men  students  who,  having  attained  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  not  earlier  than  June,  1936,  were  just  beginning  graduate 
study.  On  this  graph  the  student's  scores  could  also  readily  be  compared 
with  the  mean  score  of  all  the  students  of  the  reference  group  in  the  same 
field  of  interest  as  the  particular  student.  For  example,  the  student  of 
mathematics  could  compare  at  once  his  score  with  the  mean  score  of  all 
the  students  of  mathematics  in  the  reference  group,  and  could  see  whether 
he  was  in  the  upper  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  etc. 

The  scores  seemed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  students  and  in  some  cases 
were  of  real  value  to  individual  students.  They  have  also  been  of  value  in 
the  Dean's  office,  in  the  Office  of  University  Admissions,  and  in  some 
of  the  departments  on  account  of  their  indications  of  special  abilities  or 
weaknesses  of  students.  The  examination  was  frankly  experimental  and 
therefore  quite  as  much  a  test  of  the  examination  itself  as  of  the  students. 
Some  time  after  the  results  of  the  examination  had  been  sent  out,  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  each  student  requesting  comments  and  opinions  on 
various  points  of  the  examination.  The  response  was  very  good  as  to 
number,  and  the  comments  were  helpful.  It  is  appropriate  to  express  here 
for  the  Faculties  appreciation  of  the  fine  way  in  which  the  students  car- 
ried out  their  role  in  this  experiment. 

The  four  universities  have  agreed  to  go  forward  with  the  experiment 
in  testing.  The  examination  in  October,  1938,  will  be  improved  through 
the  experience  of  the  first  year  though  not  much  changed  in  character. 
For  1939  there  will  be  a  definite  change  in  the  examination,  in  response 
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to  the  desires  of  several  of  the  Faculties  concerned.  Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  two  afternoons  allotted  to  the  examination  will  be  given  to 
tests  over  the  general  range  of  undergraduate  learning,  similar,  though 
not  including  the  more  difficult  questions,  to  the  tests  of  this  year.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  will  be  spent  by  each  student  on  a  more  advanced 
test  in  the  subject  which  he  will  pursue  as  a  graduate  student.  This  type 
of  examination  should  afford  a  good  profile  of  the  student's  qualification 
over  the  range  of  a  general  education  and  in  addition  give  him  a  chance 
to  show  how  well  grounded  he  is  in  the  subject  in  which  his  ambitions  lie. 

Much  statistical  examination  has  been  made  of  the  records  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  many  of  the  results  of  these  studies  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
deans  of  the  four  graduate  schools.  They  are  not  ready  for  publication 
but  they  have  been  discussed  before  our  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate 
Instruction  and  before  an  informal  meeting  of  our  Faculties  by  Dr. 
Learned  and  Mr.  Langmuir  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Within  another 
year  we  can  begin  to  compare  results  of  these  General  Record  examina- 
tions with  the  performance  of  the  examinees  in  their  subsequent  work  as 
graduate  students. 

For  ready  reference  the  figures  of  the  Registrar  as  to  the  number  of 
students  registered  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  of  1937-38  are 
given  here.  The  total  was  2,787,  an  increase  of  fifty-two  over  the  previous 
year.  Including  the  Summer  Session  registrants,  the  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  3,289,  a  gain  of  twenty  students.  The  number  of  new  students 
was  1,044  as  compared  with  1,017  ^n  I93^~ 37-  The  number  of  degrees 
conferred  was:  Master  of  Arts,  476,  as  compared  with  503;  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  177,  as  compared  with  192  in  1936—37. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


George  B.  Pegram, 
Dean 


June  30, 1938 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  o£  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  for  the  academic  year  1937—38. 

Architecture,  being  an  art  as  well  as  a  fundamental  need  of  the  human 
race,  is  perhaps  the  most  concrete  and  all-inclusive  expression  of  the  age 
that  produces  it.  It  is  a  truthful  record  of  social,  political,  and  financial 
conditions,  despite  inevitable  survivals  of  forms  and  concepts  which  may 
still  appear  to  have  vitality,  while  in  reality  they  are  superannuated. 

At  present,  the  profession  of  architecture  is  profoundly  affected  by  the 
economic  fluctuations  of  our  day — more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  pro- 
fession. In  times  of  depression,  doctors  and  lawyers,  for  example,  still  have 
work  to  do,  though  their  fees  may  be  diminished;  but  the  architect  is  left 
idle,  for  activity  in  building  ceases. 

In  this  country  since  1930,  the  plight  of  architects  has  been  grave.  After 
eight  years  of  depression,  the  situation  is  now  causing  them  special  con- 
cern, not  only  because  of  their  present  inactivity  and  monetary  difficulties, 
but  also  because  those  who  look  ahead  realize  that  architecture,  which 
houses  man  in  every  phase  of  his  living,  cannot  remain  dormant  indefi- 
nitely, especially  as  every  social  change  creates  new  needs  in  building — 
and  certainly  we  are  witnessing  social  change.  Revival  may  come  quickly, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  trained  men,  because 
many  former  architects  have  gone  into  other  fields,  while  comparatively 
few  new  architects  have  been  graduated  from  the  schools.  This  problem 
is  sufficiently  grave  to  have  evoked  discussion  at  the  last  convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Since  1932,  registration  in  the  schools  of  architecture  in  the  United 
States  has  dropped  30  to  50  per  cent,  the  lowest  point  having  been  reached 
in  1934.  Apparently,  there  are  two  major  causes:  First,  young  men  are 
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reluctant  to  choose  a  profession  which  has  been  so  hard  hit,  and  in  which 
the  unemployment  of  draftsmen  has  been  so  widely  publicized;  second, 
the  families  of  many  prospective  students,  having  suffered  financial  losses, 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  the  expenses  of  five  or  six  years  of  univer- 
sity training.  As  a  remedy  for  the  second  cause,  we  can  only  hope  that, 
despite  an  already  overtaxed  budget,  some  means  may  be  found  for 
granting,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  additional  financial  aid  and  scholarships 
to  deserving  students.  As  a  remedy  for  the  first  cause,  the  fact  must  be 
made  known  that  this  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  period  of  activity. 

During  the  past  years  of  outward  inactivity,  architecture  has  been 
undergoing  a  process  of  inward  change  and  growth,  which  might  be 
considered  as  a  period  of  incubation  preceding  a  rebirth.  Changes  in 
social,  philosophic,  and  esthetic  ideals  and  scientific  developments  will 
require  a  new  expression  in  building;  and  architects,  during  the  past 
years  of  enforced  leisure,  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  study  of  these 
changes  and  developments;  so  that  there  is  every  indication  that  when 
building  does  revive,  there  will  evolve,  in  this  country,  a  vital,  national, 
modern  architecture  that  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  art. 
Young  men  should  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  architec- 
ture, and  that  they  must  prepare  now  for  the  time  when  their  services  and 
training  will  be  essential  to  the  physical  and  esthetic  well-being  of  their 
fellow-men. 

The  position  of  this  School  of  Architecture  within  the  confines  of  a 
great  university,  and  the  position  of  the  University  in  a  great  metropolis, 
give  us  certain  rare  and  valuable  advantages.  They  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

i.  Collaboration  with  the  other  departments  of  the  University  through 
their  teaching  staffs,  their  equipment,  and  their  work. 

2.  Facility  of  obtaining  the  services  of  eminent  lecturers,  critics,  and 
practitioners. 

3.  Richness  and  variety  of  New  York  and  its  environs  as  a  record,  and 
as  a  practical  laboratory  covering  almost  any  problem  contingent  to  the 
study  of  architecture. 

Education  in  architecture,  especially  in  graduate  work,  has  particular 
need  for  such  conditions;  and  our  courses  in  advanced  study  give  us 
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the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  other  schools  throughout  the  country, 
where  similar  instruction  and  sources  of  research  cannot  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  significance  that  the  number  of  graduate  students 
last  year  was  considerably  larger  than  it  had  been  previously,  and  that  the 
standard  of  achievement  in  all  of  the  graduate  courses  improved  appre- 
ciably. Many  of  the  papers  submitted  are  of  significant  professional  value, 
and  are  on  file  in  the  Ware  Memorial  Library.  It  is  hoped  that  means  may 
be  found  for  publishing  the  more  important  among  them. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  and  study  in  an  institution  which  comprehends 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  covering  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  and  which 
includes  a  staff  of  scholars,  authorities  in  these  subjects,  from  whom  the 
students  can  derive  information  and  incentive  for  their  work.  It  is  among 
the  functions  of  a  great  university  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas; 
to  break  down  petty  discord  between  schools  and  professions;  to  correlate 
knowledge  and  to  collaborate  wherever  the  subject  matter  is  contiguous. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  such  desirable  objectives  can  be  practical 
actualities. 

Through  the  amicable  and  efficient  cooperation  of  Dean  Joseph  W. 
Barker  and  Professor  James  K.  Finch,  the  services  of  the  instructors  and 
the  use  of  the  equipment  of  the  School  of  Engineering  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  School  of  Architecture,  thus  greatly  extending  the  scope  of  the 
courses  in  construction,  planning  and  housing,  and  landscape  architecture. 
The  courses  of  Professor  William  J.  Krefeld  in  resistance  of  materials, 
of  Professor  Jewell  M.  Garrelts  in  mechanics,  of  Professor  Charles  H. 
Schumann  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Lee,  assisted  by  Professor  George  M.  Allen 
(of  both  Faculties  of  Architecture  and  Engineering)  in  graphics,  and 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Oakey  in  surveying,  have  proven  invaluable,  not  only 
because  of  the  specific  value  of  the  training  given,  but  also  because  of  the 
consequent  coordination  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  the  related  profes- 
sions of  engineering  and  architecture. 

Interdepartmental  collaboration  contributed  greatly  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  two  new  graduate  courses  in  planning  and  housing.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Professor  Robert  M.  Haig,  to  Professor  Robert  S.  Lynd,  and 
to  Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock  for  their  advice  and  participation  in 
these  courses. 

Association  with  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  continues.  For  the  third 
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year,  stage  sets  and  costumes  for  some  of  their  productions  have  been 
designed  and  executed  by  students  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

Varying  points  of  view  in  criticism  have  proven  to  be  stimulating  rather 
than  confusing,  especially  to  the  more  advanced  students.  The  occasional 
criticisms  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Loomis  Harmon,  Ralph  Walker,  William 
Lescaze,  and  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  supplementing  the  regular  instruction 
of  Messrs.  Edgar  I.  Williams  and  John  C.  B.  Moore,  have  produced  excel- 
lent results. 

There  have  been  many  guest  lecturers  throughout  the  year:  Messrs. 
Ralph  Eberlin,  Armand  Tibbetts,  Charles  S.  Ascher,  and  Abraham  Gold- 
feld  spoke  on  various  phases  and  aspects  of  planning  and  housing;  Messrs. 
Henry  Kotzian,  Otto  Nordon,  and  Dr.  Ashley  Montague  lectured  to  the 
students  in  the  laboratory  of  design  correlation;  Messrs.  Carl  R.  Holty, 
Alexander  Abels,  Eyolf  Bronner,  Lynd  Ward,  V.  Rainone,  Attilio  Picci- 
rilli,  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  Nathaniel  Pousette-Dart,  Alexander  Stavenitz, 
Joseph  Pijoan,  and  Miss  Katherine  Dreier  delivered  lectures  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  primarily  to  the  students  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
These  lectures  were  all  well  attended,  not  only  by  our  own  students,  but 
also  by  outsiders  invited  to  attend. 

Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  the 
Maison  Francaise,  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  M.  La  Montagne  Saint 
Hubert,  a  French  artist,  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  lecture  in  this 
country. 

Field  trips  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  curriculum  of  each 
department.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  building  during  the  past  few  years, 
it  has  been  possible  to  find  examples  of  every  type  of  construction  needed 
for  practical  illustration.  The  students  made  twenty-nine  field  trips  to 
buildings  in  process  of  erection  and  to  manufacturing  plants.  Many  other 
study  trips  were  made  in  the  metropolitan  area  to  examine  existing  ex- 
amples in  connection  with  the  classes  in  theory  and  history,  and  to  investi- 
gate actual  projects  in  connection  with  the  work  in  design,  planning  and 
housing,  and  design  correlation. 

Instruction  in  design  continues  to  be  increasingly  effective.  The  stu- 
dents are  gaining  a  knowledge  of  planning,  of  composition  in  three- 
dimensional  form,  and  of  characteristic  use  of  structural  materials;  and 
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they  are  learning  to  correlate  these  elements  in  a  personal,  significant 
manner,  and  to  present  their  ideas  in  expressive  drawings. 

In  teaching  design,  the  general  method  of  procedure  is:  program;  pro- 
posal sketch;  developed  studies;  presentation  drawings.  Progress  through 
these  steps  is  made  according  to  the  individual  need  of  the  student  rather 
than  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  group.  The  problems  are  criti- 
cized regularly  by  the  instructors  in  design  and  once  a  week  by  the  in- 
structors in  construction.  Esthetic  and  scientific  aspects  of  architecture  are 
thus  correlated  and  developed  simultaneously. 

The  Division  of  Planning  and  Housing  has  completed  its  third  year  of 
work,  subsidized  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Sir  Raymond  Unwin  as  Visiting  Professor  and  Mr.  Carl  Feiss  as  In- 
structor and  coordinating  officer  have  continued,  in  general,  the  schedule 
followed  in  1936-37.  The  subject  matter  was  rearranged  and  grouped  into 
three  lecture  courses :  city  planning  engineering,  given  by  the  School  of 
Engineering;  planning  and  housing  history  and  theory;  technical  aspects 
of  planning  and  housing.  The  last  two  series  were  given  by  Sir  Ray- 
mond and  Mr.  Feiss,  assisted  by  members  of  various  departments  of  the 
University. 

A  laboratory  of  design  correlation  was  established  this  year  for  the 
study  of  pure  form  and  its  application  to  architecture  and  industry.  The 
systematic  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  change  in  form,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  findings  to  commercial  processes  have  not  yet  been  attempted 
in  this  country,  and  are  of  great  necessity  and  value.  Although  the  work 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  it  has  accomplished  results  that  have 
occasioned  favorable  comment.  We  believe  that  this  type  of  research  has 
a  definite  place  in  a  school  of  architecture,  and  also  in  a  university  which 
exerts  an  active  influence  on  contemporary  thought  and  enterprise.  After 
a  period  of  continued  work  and  experiment,  this  laboratory  should  as- 
semble material  that  would  be  of  real  value  to  industry,  such  as  methods 
for  the  simplification  of  processes,  uses  of  new  materials,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  forms  based  on  traditional  usage,  function,  and  esthetic  principles. 

The  classes  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  continue  to  develop 
satisfactorily.  The  students  of  architecture  receive  in  the  studios,  instruc- 
tion in  the  study  of  form,  sketching,  anatomy,  life  drawing,  color  study, 
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water-color  and  other  media,  and  sculpture.  Besides  the  students  from  the 
School  of  Architecture,  there  were  121  special  students  each  session  who 
followed  more  extended  study  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  painting  studios,  various  media  were  used,  including  elementary 
instruction  in  fresco  painting.  In  sculpture,  most  of  the  work  was  done 
by  direct  method  in  marble  and  limestone,  but  other  plastic  materials 
were  also  used.  There  was  also  some  modeling  in  clay  followed  by  metal 
casting. 

The  class  in  commercial  art  was  well  attended  and  produced  some  in- 
teresting designs. 

The  classes  in  landscape  architecture  retain  a  satisfactory  registration. 
The  work  of  the  students  and  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  accredited  schools,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future,  Columbia  will  grant  a  degree  for  studies  successfully  accom- 
plished in  this  department. 

"Nevis,"  the  estate  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
valuable  terrain  for  practical  work  for  the  students  in  landscape  architec- 
ture, and  it  has  also  been  used  by  students  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
on  various  occasions.  Several  courses  in  horticulture  and  surveying  were 
carried  out  on  the  grounds,  and  three  series  of  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  lecture  hall. 

American  architecture  is,  for  foreigners,  a  subject  of  increasing  interest 
— especially  our  methods  of  planning,  of  construction,  of  office  and  field 
management  and,  finally,  of  teaching.  During  the  past  year  the  School 
received  many  visiting  architects  of  all  nationalities,  European  and  Latin 
American,  who  had  come  to  this  country  for  travel  and  investigation. 
Furthermore,  there  were  this  year  among  the  graduate  students,  three 
Englishmen,  two  Hungarians,  and  one  Italian,  all  of  whom  had  gradu- 
ated from  professional  schools  in  their  own  countries.  Foreign  students 
of  such  caliber  are  a  stimulating  influence,  for  while  they  are  studying 
American  methods  of  approach,  our  own  students  have  the  broadening 
experience  of  learning,  through  them,  other  techniques  and  conceptions. 

Many  exhibits  of  interest  were  shown  during  the  past  year. 

In  Avery  Hall: 

Exhibit  of  the  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Schools  of  Architecture.  (Stu- 
dent work  done  in  the  thirty-four  member  schools.) 

Sketches,  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  Paris  Fair,  1937. 
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Exhibit  of  photographs  of  architectural  subjects  by  G.  E.  Kidder-Smith. 
(Sponsored  by  the  School  of  Architecture  and  the  Columbia  University  Cam- 
era Club.) 

In  Avery  Library: 

Illustrations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  architecture  from  the  Avery  and  East 
Asiatic  Libraries  of  Columbia  University. 

Contemporary  architecture  and  town  planning  in  Russia  (with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American-Russian  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations). 

Books  from  the  Avery  Library  collection  dealing  with  costumes,  modes,  and 
manners. 

House  plan  books  of  England  and  America  prior  to  i860. 

Work  of  the  Freehand  Drawing  Department  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

Books  from  the  Avery  Library  collection  on  artistic  topography  and  special 
localities. 

Books  from  the  Avery  Library  collection  dealing  with  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings. 

Garden  cities  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  324  University  Hall: 
American  Artists  Group. 
Sculpture — Boyer  Galleries. 
American  Abstract  Artists  Group. 
Midtown  Galleries. 
Frank  Mechau's  paintings. 
Faculty  Exhibition. 

Nierendorf  Gallery,  Delphic  Studios,  Societe  Anonyme. 
Sculptors'  Guild. 
Weyhe  and  Nierendorf  Galleries. 
Student  Exhibition. 

The  School  of  Architecture  was  honored  this  year  in  having  been  chosen 
to  provide  the  speakers  for  the  annual  Alumni  Day  luncheon  on  Febru- 
ary 12.  Following  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  University,  short 
talks  were  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture;  Sir  Raymond 
Unwin,  Visiting  Professor  of  Architecture;  Mr.  Arthur  Loomis  Harmon, 
Arch.,  '02,  president  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  Arch.,  '90,  chairman  of  the  Theme 
Committee  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939;  and  Dr.  Charles 
Butler,  '91,  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  for  Registration  of 
Architects.  These  speeches  were  broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up. 
During  the  afternoon  there  was  open  house  in  Avery  Hall,  and  tea  was 
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served  to  about  three  hundred  alumni  of  the  School.  Several  exhibits, 
arranged  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  School,  were  visited  by  more  than 
four  hundred  people: 

Avery  Library: 

Retrospective  exhibit  of  student  work  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Avery  Hall  (upper  floors): 

Exhibition  of  all  phases  of  work  done  by  the  students  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Studios  in  University  Hall: 

Student  work  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Schermerhorn  Extension: 
Exhibition  of  landscape  design. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  LaFarge  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Mathews  Lectures 
for  1938,  ten  lectures  on  Gothic  architecture,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Because  of  serious  illness,  Mr.  LaFarge  was  unable  to  fulfill 
his  appointment  and  was  replaced  by  Professor  Leopold  Arnaud.  The 
subject  seems  to  be  of  general  interest,  for  all  the  lectures  were  well  at- 
tended. 

In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from 
the  School  of  Architecture,  Mr.  John  S.  Appleby  generously  donated  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  for  necessary  alterations  and  additions  in  the 
Ware  Memorial  Library  and  for  other  uses  in  the  School.  Mr.  Appleby's 
gift  is  greatly  appreciated  and  is  most  timely  as  Ware  Library,  which  re- 
ceives hard  and  constant  use  by  the  students,  is  sorely  in  need  of  certain 
renovations. 

The  memory  of  several  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  served  the 
School  with  fidelity  and  distinction  is  commemorated  by  yearly  awards 
given  for  short  competitive  problems  in  design,  the  intention  being 
ultimately  to  have  medals  to  perpetuate  these  names. 

A  gift  from  Mr.  George  E.  Warren,  Trustee  of  Columbia  University, 
enabled  us  to  establish  a  medal  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Professor 
Charles  Peck  Warren  who,  from  1893  to  1916,  was  in  charge  of  the  classes 
in  construction.  A  handsome  and  appropriate  design  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Oronzio  Maldarelli,  Associate  in  Sculpture  on  our  staff.  The  first 
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Warren  Medal  was  awarded  to  Carl  Stover  and  was  presented  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Peck  Warren,  Professor  Warren's  widow,  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Alumni  Society. 

Enrollment  is  still  small,  but  gives  evidence  of  augmenting.  The  last 
two  entering  classes  have  been  larger  than  those  of  the  four  preceding 
years,  and  the  number  of  preliminary  inquiries  is  also  increasing. 

Registration  during  the  academic  year  1937—38  was  as  follows: 

Candidates  for  the  B.Arch.  degree 43 

Candidates  for  the  M.S.  in  architecture  degree 13 

Special  students  in  planning  and  housing 1 

Special  students  in  the  laboratory  of  design  correlation 3 

Employment  for  the  summer  with  architects  or  builders  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  student's  training,  as  it  enables  him  to  combine  prac- 
tical experience  with  study.  A  good  proportion  of  our  students  has  been 
able  to  procure  temporary  work  of  this  nature. 

Four  years  ago  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Architecture  made  certain 
changes  in  the  method  of  awarding  its  traveling  fellowships.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  McKim  Fellowship,  granted  every  third  year  for  travel  and 
study,  would  henceforth  be  awarded  by  selection  rather  than  by  a  judg- 
ment of  drawings,  the  selection  to  be  made  from  credentials  submitted 
by  alumni  of  the  School  who  had  been  graduated  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  Sixteen  applicants  submitted  credentials  this  year.  The  award 
was  made  to  Harry  Brainerd,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1909;  B.  Arch.,  1915.  Mr. 
Brainerd  will  study  municipal  buildings,  markets,  and  services  in  Scan- 
dinavia, Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  and  will  make  a  report  com- 
paring European  and  American  work. 

The  Columbia  University  Fellowship  for  1938—39  was  awarded  to 
Herbert  D.  Phillips.  The  Commonwealth  Fellows  in  architecture  for 
1938-39  are  Donald  P.  Reay  and  Monte  Leo  Bryer.  The  Italian  Exchange 
Fellow,  1938-39,  from  Columbia  to  Rome,  is  Richard  C.  Harrison;  from 
Rome  to  Columbia,  Roberto  Calandra. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leopold  Arnaud, 
June  30, 1938  Dean 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  School  has  been  exploring  new  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  the  profession  of  journalism,  inspired  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer's  (i  847-1 911)  high  ideal  that  "the  power  to  mold  the  future  of 
the  Republic  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  journalists  of  future  genera- 
tions." For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been  seeking  the  new  frontiers 
of  journalism  with  each  incoming  class  of  young  men  and  women. 
Our  first  educational  objective  has  been  to  pioneer  and  thereby  to  en- 
large the  horizon  of  each  generation  of  students. 

Today  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  begin  the  second  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  in  the  field  of  education  in  journalism  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  project.  Through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell 
Cabot,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  two  to 
five  prizes  will  be  awarded  annually  by  Columbia  University  to  pub- 
lishers, editors,  or  writers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  who,  by  their 
professional  achievements,  shall  advance  sympathetic  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  South,  Central,  and  North  America. 

The  project  is  conceived  and  will  be  administered  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion and  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and  to  recognize  the  services 
of  the  press  as  an  agency  of  public  education.  Publishers,  editors,  and 
writers  on  any  newspaper,  press  association,  news  service,  or  syndicate 
serving  the  profession  of  journalism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
eligible  for  awards. 

The  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and 
Dr.  Cabot  provides  that  public  service  in  journalism  shall  be  interpreted 
liberally.  It  may  include  material  published  in  the  news  or  editorial 
columns  of  a  newspaper  or  may  recognize  an  editorial  or  news  policy 
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which  promotes  mutual  understanding.  Whenever  possible  the  awards 
will  be  based  upon  exhibits  of  the  material  published  which  reveal  that 
through  reporting,  exposition,  analysis,  interpretation,  or  friendly  crit- 
icism the  individual  or  the  newspaper,  press  service,  or  syndicate  has 
performed  a  public  service  in  journalism  by  advancing  public  knowledge 
and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  awards  will  be  known  as  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes.  From 
two  to  five  journalists  will  be  honored  annually.  Each  prize  will  consist 
of  a  bronze  plaque  awarded  to  newspapers,  press  services,  and  syndicates 
and  a  gold  medal  with  ribbon  which  will  be  presented  to  the  individual 
journalist  responsible  for  the  editorial  or  news  article  or  policy  recog- 
nized as  a  public  service.  Each  medal  will  be  of  18  carat  gold.  A  miniature 
reproduction  of  the  statue  of  Alma  Mater  by  Daniel  Chester  French  will 
be  the  central  figure  on  the  face  of  the  medal.  A  relief  map  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  will  appear  on  the  reverse  side.  Each  recipient  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Medal  will  receive  an  honorarium  of  $1,000  in  order 
that  he  may  appear  personally  at  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of 
New  York  to  receive  and  accept  the  award  either  on  his  own  account 
or  as  the  official  representative  of  the  newspaper,  press  association,  news 
service,  or  syndicate  designated  by  the  University.  All  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  the  President  of  the  University  at  a  public  convocation  in 
Low  Memorial  Library  of  Columbia  University,  and  any  recipient  who 
shall  fail  to  be  officially  represented  shall  automatically  forfeit  his  right 
to  a  prize. 

No  newspaper  having  received  one  prize  will  be  eligible  for  another 
award  within  five  years.  After  the  first  year  prizes  may  not  be  awarded 
to  more  than  one  newspaper  published  in  any  one  country  unless  the 
Committee  of  Award  unanimously  vote  that  special  circumstances  so 
warrant. 

For  the  first  year  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  will 
serve  as  the  Committee  of  Award  submitting  recommendations  to  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  who  will  make  all  awards.  Dr.  Cabot 
has  provided  an  adequate  fund  for  the  administration  of  this  plan  and  for 
the  prizes  for  a  period  of  two  years.  If  the  results  of  this  two-year  experi- 
mental period  are  mutually  satisfactory  the  donor  hopes  to  be  able  to  place 
the  prizes  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
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The  first  awards  will  be  announced  early  in  1939  for  journalistic  public 
service  during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at 
Columbia  University  in  April  in  order  that  the  prize  winners  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  publishers  and  editors  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  their  annual  meetings  in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
This  will  also  make  it  possible  for  publishers  and  editors  in  the  United 
States  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  journalists  of 
South  and  Central  America.  The  visitors  will  have  an  opportunity,  also, 
of  lecturing  at  Columbia  University  and  at  other  educational  institutions. 
Dinners  in  honor  of  our  guests  will  be  given  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington.  The  directors  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors voted  at  their  recent  semiannual  meeting  to  invite  one  of  the  winners 
of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  to  address  their  convention  which  meets 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C,  the  third  week  in  April, 

J939- 
While  our  Latin-American  guests  are  in  the  United  States  they  will  be 

invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  in  planning 
an  International  Committee  of  Award  for  the  second  year  in  order  that 
the  future  recommendations  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  may 
represent  the  judgment  of  South,  Central,  and  North  American  jour- 
nalists and  educators. 

By  making  all  journalists  in  all  of  the  American  republics  and  Canada 
equally  entitled  to  recognition,  the  University  and  the  donor  hope  that 
from  the  beginning  this  project  will  be  considered  all- American  rather 
than  North  American.  Due  to  the  broad  basis  for  the  awards  journalists 
in  any  country  may  be  recognized  for  their  public  service  as  between  two 
neighboring  countries,  as  for  example,  between  Brazil  and  Chile,  or  be- 
tween San  Salvador  and  Mexico,  or  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
or  between  Canada  and  Peru,  or  any  other  groups  of  nations,  providing 
the  service  rendered  advances  sympathetic  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional and  educational  excellence  and  achievement  without  regard  for 
politics  or  political  and  economic  ideologies.  Neither  Columbia  Univer- 
sity nor  the  donor  has  any  financial,  commercial,  or  political  interests  or 
obligations  anywhere  in  South  or  Central  America  nor  any  political  ax  to 
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grind  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  political  party  or  group  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere.  The  Cabot  Prizes,  accordingly,  will  be  free  from  advocating 
or  sponsoring  any  cause  other  than  the  advancement  of  sympathetic 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  New  World.  By  these  awards 
the  University  and  the  donor  seek  to  recognize  the  service  of  the  press 
providing  peoples  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  information 
and  knowledge  so  that  in  this  hemisphere  public  opinion  may  continue 
to  be  informed  and  articulate. 

On  behalf  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  I  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Cabot,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
journalists  of  South  America  and  the  United  States  for  their  cooperation 
in  the  development  of  this  challenging  and  pioneering  project.  The  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  will  be  the  first  international  prizes  in  journalism 
in  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Cabot  awards  should  make  it 
possible  for  the  press  of  South  and  Central  America  to  send  a  new  type  of 
unofficial  envoy  to  the  United  States,  a  journalistic  ambassador  who  may 
make  an  important  and  lasting  contribution  by  advancing  the  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their 
Latin-American  neighbors.  It  is  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  need 
to  be  made  more  aware  of  and  more  receptive  to  the  educational,  journal- 
istic, and  cultural  resources  of  Central  and  South  America.  We  need  to 
enlarge  our  international  perspective  by  recognizing  that  our  horizon 
is  not  a  line  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  another  line  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  an  arc  including  Canada,  but  a  circle  around  the  world  includ- 
ing also  Central  and  South  America. 

At  the  time  this  School  was  opened  in  1912,  the  foreign  horizon  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  generally  restricted  to  Canada  and  Mexico, 
or  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  decade  later  we  were  aware  of  a  western 
horizon  beyond  the  Philippines,  including  Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 
Today,  we  recognize  that  our  horizon  extends  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding a  northern  horizon  in  Canada,  an  eastern  horizon  in  Europe,  a 
western  horizon  in  Asia,  and  a  southern  horizon  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Twenty-five  years  ago  our  horizon  was  a  sky  line  of  commerce 
and  finance  and  of  ancient  educational  institutions  and  an  alert,  active, 
and  competitive  press.  Today  the  horizon  in  the  East  and  the  West  is  pre- 
dominantly political  and  economic.  Neither  educational  institutions  nor 
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the  press  is  the  same.  These  changes  since  the  World  War  and  the  after- 
math of  revolutions  and  crises  have  profoundly  influenced  all  interna- 
tional relationships.  Chiefly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  the  people 
view  these  changes  and  their  implications  with  some  degree  of  objectivity 
because  the  resources  and  the  high  professional  standards  of  the  press 
have  kept  the  world  news  routes  leading  to  this  hemisphere  open  to  all 
nations,  open  to  all  ideologies,  open  for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  our 
hope  that  these  new  prizes  will  serve  to  increase  all  forms  of  journalistic 
communication  to  and  from  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  all  world  news  routes  today  lead  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
archives  of  the  press  in  the  New  World  have  become  the  chief  repository 
of  world  information.  By  cable,  wireless,  and  air  mail  every  European  and 
Asiatic  capital  and  center  of  activity  or  international  interest  is  directly 
connected  with  the  newspaper  offices  throughout  this  continent.  News 
flows  ceaselessly  and  in  a  far  greater  volume  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  than  to  any  other  area  on  the  earth's  surface.  Except 
for  the  insatiety  of  public  opinion  throughout  each  of  the  twenty-one 
American  republics  and  Canada  the  opinion  of  the  world  could  be  cor- 
nered by  a  combination  of  powers  determined  by  means  of  aggressive 
propaganda  to  dominate  or  control  the  world's  news  channels  and  become 
the  dictator  of  world  opinion. 

The  press  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  one  of  the  important 
contributing  factors  to  the  changes  in  the  international  perspectives  of  the 
peoples.  News  is  the  agency  of  changed  perspectives,  the  accelerator  of 
the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  The  press  of  this  hemisphere  has 
been  a  participant  without  becoming  a  party  to  the  events  which  have  been 
so  largely  responsible  for  the  enlargement  of  the  international  horizon  of 
the  American  republics.  News  follows  the  pioneer  and  is  itself  a  pioneer. 
Beginning  with  the  World  War  and  continuing  without  interruption  to 
the  present  day  the  receptivity  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  has  been 
in  direct  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  facilities  for  the  reporting,  the 
transmission,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  world  news.  The 
result  is  that  today  all  news  routes  lead  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  where 
the  press  is  the  recorder  and  interpreter  of  world  opinion. 

At  present  every  news  channel  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  free  from  governmental  control.  At  present  Berlin,  Rome, 
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and  Moscow  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equality  of  opportunity  with  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Geneva  and  other  capitals  in  the  field  of  communications 
to  and  from  this  hemisphere.  Both  China  and  Japan  have  the  same  rights 
and  opportunities.  The  distribution  of  public  information  to  and  from 
and  throughout  the  American  continent  is  not  controlled  or  dominated 
by  any  economic  or  political  minority  or  ideology.  The  peoples  of  the 
American  republics  and  of  Canada  share  a  common  desire  for  and  in- 
terest in  world  news,  which  flows  continuously  over  all  of  the  news  routes 
leading  to  this  hemisphere.  For  this  reason  the  press  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  a  common  concern — the  maintenance  of  free  channels  of 
communication  with  the  whole  world. 

Peace  by  conference  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  freedom  of  public 
communication.  The  education  of  large  masses  of  people  is  one  objective 
common  to  all  governments.  Because  of  public  opinion  statesmen  mold 
their  public  policies  and  make  speeches.  While  their  pronouncements  are 
frequently,  or  primarily,  for  home  consumption  they  are  also  directed  to 
governments  and  peoples  abroad.  This  international  concern  for  the 
opinion  of  a  nation  or  of  a  foreign  audience  is  predicated  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  all  governments  are  influenced  by  world  opinion.  It  is  today  the 
decisive  factor  in  international  affairs. 

Newspapers,  the  radio,  the  motion  picture,  and  periodicals  are  the  in- 
strumentalities of  public  education.  In  some  countries  they  are  controlled 
or  censored  or  restricted  by  governments,  but  one  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times  is  that  international  communication  between  countries  is  relatively 
free  from  control.  Information  still  flows  out  of  Germany,  out  of  Italy, 
out  of  Russia,  out  of  Japan,  out  of  Poland,  out  of  Spain  and  China. 

From  Munich  and  Berchtesgaden  news  flowed  to  the  outside  world  by 
telephone,  radio,  and  telegraph,  practically  without  interruption.  Above 
the  authority  of  statesmen  was  the  concern  of  world  opinion.  Whatever 
disagreements  or  conflicts  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  modern  statesmen  or  the  wisdom  of  their  policies  or  the 
potentialities  of  their  decisions,  the  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  they  have 
not  as  yet  seriously  curtailed  the  freedom  of  journalistic  communication 
with  the  outside  world. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism in  modern  times.  This  victory  for  the  freedom  of  international 
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communications  could  not  and  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for 
the  newspaper  readers  and  the  radio  audiences  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  "the  balance  of  power"  today,  it 
rests  with  world  opinion.  And  the  largest  reservoir  of  world  opinion  is  in 
this  hemisphere. 

This  is  an  inspiring  journalistic  responsibility.  To  the  press  associations, 
the  news  services,  the  syndicates,  and  the  radio  broadcasting  companies 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere  are  obligated  because  their  foreign  corre- 
spondents are,  in  fact,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  public  opinion. 
They  kept  the  world  news  routes  open  before  the  crisis,  during  the  fateful 
conferences,  and  since  those  decisive  days.  This  imposes  a  continuing 
responsibility  upon  the  profession  of  journalism.  Its  first  obligation  is  to 
keep  news  channels  throughout  the  world  open  rather  than  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  what  statesmen  do. 

The  duty  of  statesmen  is  to  keep  public  secrets.  The  duty  of  the  press  is 
to  make  secrets  public.  Where  news  is  free,  peoples  and  governments  are 
fortified  by  public  opinion  which  is  the  bulwark  of  international  justice. 
So  long  as  world  channels  of  communication  are  free,  the  contribution  of 
the  press  and  the  radio  to  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  to  inform  public 
opinion.  When  people  are  fully  informed  they  may  be  depended  upon  to 
relate  justice  and  liberty  to  international  peace. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cabot  the  gold  medals  will  bear  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  Spanish: 

International  friendship  medal  for  distinguished  journalistic  service. 

May  these  awards  always  recognize  professional  achievement  and  en- 
large the  international  friendships  of  the  Americas  around  their  universal 
horizon! 

It  would  be  helpful,  I  think,  if  some  experienced  and  interested  cartog- 
rapher would  prepare  a  new  map  of  the  world  for  general  use  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  center.  In  the  map  included  in  this  report  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  developing  such  a 
map  for  use  in  the  classroom  and  by  the  press. 

Many  of  the  standard  maps  based  on  the  Mercator  projection  divide  the 
world  at  longitude  west  1700  from  Greenwich.  This  line  runs  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Pole,  separating  Alaska  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  mainland 
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in  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans.  While  this  map,  because  of  its  inter- 
national acceptability,  serves  many  useful  purposes,  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  could  obtain  a  better  perspective  of  their  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  relationships  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  if  a  new 
map  dividing  the  world  at  longitude  east  80  °  from  Greenwich  were 
developed  and  used.  Such  a  map,  as  indicated  by  a  special  drawing  in 
this  report,  places  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  center,  as  in  the  U.  S. 
Hydrographic  Office  map  No.  1262a. 

The  subordinate  position  of  this  hemisphere  on  most  maps  is  the 
natural  result  of  traditional  cartographic  factors.  The  center  of  the  map 
has  usually  been  that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  power,  trade,  and 
travel  are  at  the  time  concentrated.  Consequently,  the  map  has  often 
overlooked  many  important  points.  As  I.  J.  Curnow  says  in  The  World 
Mapped  (Sifton  Praed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1930),  the  typical  map  is  historical, 
designed  to  give  a  picture  of  the  immediate  past.  The  center  of  the  map 
has  moved  with  each  shift  in  world  concentration,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  southern  Europe,  to  all  Europe.  Since  its  first  appearance  in 
Waldseemiiller's  map  in  1507,  our  hemisphere  has  held  an  increasing,  but 
nevertheless  secondary,  map  position.  It  might  well  be  that  a  map  with 
this  hemisphere  in  the  center  would  accurately  reflect  for  this  part  of  the 
world  the  trend  of  first  interest. 

The  map  accompanying  this  report  illustrates  the  general  direction  of 
the  main  news  channels  of  the  world  without  including  all  of  the  cable, 
wireless,  and  air-mail  routes.  News  is  the  most  important  of  all  com- 
modities in  international  trade.  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  today  the 
greatest  consuming  area  of  information  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
news  traffic  of  the  world  centers  here.  If  such  a  map  as  has  been  suggested 
were  developed,  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  become 
more  aware,  I  think,  of  the  importance  of  considering  their  horizon  in 
the  form  of  a  circle. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  newspapers,  press  associations,  and  syndi- 
cates serving  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere,  from  Alaska  and  Canada  in 
the  North  to  the  Argentine  and  Chile  in  the  South  will  cooperate  with  us 
so  that  these  awards  may  be  one  of  the  contributing  factors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  between  the  peoples  and 
nations  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America.  Within  this  hemisphere 
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we  need  to  know  all  of  our  neighbors.  This  is  specifically  true  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  know  the  peoples  and  institutions 
of  the  other  twenty-one  American  republics  as  we  should  know  their 
problems,  their  viewpoints,  their  culture,  their  ideals,  and  aspirations. 
As  news  by  press  and  by  radio  is  the  carrier  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge between  nations,  the  establishment  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
should  be  an  important  means  of  advancing  a  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  and,  eventually,  among  the  peoples 
within  the  periphery  of  our  international  horizon. 

During  the  academic  year  we  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  School  the 
growing  importance  of  two  relatively  new  agencies  of  communication — 
radio  and  news  photography.  In  our  estimation  the  essence  of  journalism 
is  communication,  or,  more  particularly,  the  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  information,  interpretation,  and  entertainment.  We  have  been 
receiving  radio  news  broadcasts  in  our  classrooms  since  193 1.  The  tech- 
nical means  by  which  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  information 
are  achieved,  whether  by  the  printing  press  or  by  radio,  pictures,  the 
screen,  television,  or  facsimile,  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
journalist.  Therefore,  our  courses  of  study  must  be  more  and  more  closely 
related  to  all  of  the  new  technical  developments  in  journalism  as  they 
come  into  general  use. 

Accordingly,  during  the  year  under  review  the  Faculty  decided  to 
introduce  in  the  curriculum  for  1938-39  experimental  courses  in  radio, 
with  particular  reference  to  radio  news  and  to  newspaper  relationships  to 
radio.  Also,  in  the  Spring  Session  of  the  year  under  review,  we  introduced 
under  direction  of  Professor  Herbert  Brucker  a  new  course  in  news 
photography.  This  aspect  of  modern  journalism  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  world  opinion.  Pictures  of  the  expressions  and 
actions  of  people  in  the  news  are  frequently  as  informative  as  their  words. 
Throughout  the  Spring  Session  we  had  the  cooperation  of  the  following 
leaders  in  this  new  field  of  journalism : 

February  4, 1938  "News  Photography  as  a  Career,"  a  general  introductory 
talk  by  Wilson  Hicks,  Life. 

February  n,  1938  "The  Work  of  the  News  Photographer,"  including  dis- 
cussion of  the  newspaper  darkroom,  cameras,  and  equip- 
ment, by  William  C.  Eckenberg,  Times  Wide  World. 
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"The  Daily  Newspaper's  Picture  Editor,"  by  Hinson 
Stiles,  managing  editor,  The  Daily  Mirror. 

"Preparing  Pictures  for  the  Engraver,  Layouts,  the 
Printing  Processes,"  by  Edward  N.  Dart,  assignment 
editor,  Times  Wide  World. 

"Outstanding  News  Pictures,"  by  Martin  J.  McEvilly, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

"The  Picture  Services,"  by  James  Crayhon,  Associated 
Press  Photo  city  assignment  editor. 

"Pictures  by  Wire-Talk  and  Demonstration,"  by  Garrett 
Dillenback,  Times  Wide  World. 

"The  Picture  Magazines,"  by  Otis  Peabody  Swift,  Life. 

"The  Picture  Magazines,"  by  Gideon  D.  Seymour, 
Loo\. 

"News  Pictures  and  the  Right  of  Privacy,"  by  Jack  Price. 

"Candid  Pictures,"  by  Caryl  Mydans,  Life. 

"Reporting  with  Pictures,  the  Photo  Narrative,"  by 
Daniel  Longwell,  Life. 


Continuing  a  policy  of  inviting  specialists  in  journalism  and  public 
affairs  and  visitors  to  New  York  to  speak  to  the  students,  we  welcomed 
the  following  men  and  women  during  the  academic  year : 

October    1, 1937         Diana  Hirsch,  '37,  Newswee\. 

October  8, 1937  Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  editor,  El  Comercio,  Lima, 
Peru,  and  Dean  of  Letters,  University  of  San  Marcos. 

October  29, 1937  Stanley  Howe,  executive  secretary  to  Mayor  La  Guardia, 
interviewed  by  students  at  City  Hall. 

November  4, 1937  Katherine  Emery,  Shepperd  Strudwick,  and  Helen 
Wynne  (Mrs.  Shepperd  Strudwick),  members  of  the 
cast  of  As  You  Li\e  It. 

November  10, 1937  Dr.  Hitoshi  Ashida,  Member  of  Parliament  and  editor, 
Japanese  Times,  Tokyo. 

December  2, 1937       Laura  Vitray,  McCall's  Magazine. 

December  7, 1937       Shingoro  Takaishi,  editor-in-chief,  Osa\a  Mainichi. 

March  2,  1938  Mrs.  Winifred  Willson,  Independent  Woman. 
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March    9, 1938  Walter  Hayward,  Sunday  department,  The  New  Yor\ 

Times. 

March  1 1,  1938  William  H.  Gannett,  '37,  Transradio  News. 

Victor  Pasche,  secretary-treasurer,  New  York  News- 
paper Guild. 

March  21, 1938  George  E.  Sokolsky,  '17. 

April  26, 1938  Mrs.  Polly  Daffron  Miller,  in  charge  of  women's  work, 

Richmond  ( Va.)  News  Leader. 

April  19, 1938  Women  students  invited  to  tea  at  the  Pen  and  Brush 

Club  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Towner. 

Looking  forward  to  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  we  envision  our  edu- 
cational objective  to  be  the  encouragement  of  further  pioneering  in  the 
field  of  communications.  The  Western  Hemisphere  today  is  the  refuge  of 
world  opinion  because  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  press  and  the  radio  has 
developed  the  facilities  and  the  technique  of  communications  and  placed 
them  within  reach  of  everyone.  By  continuing  to  explore  new  possibilities 
of  serving  the  public,  the  press  and  the  radio  will  be  the  champions  of  the 
eternal  right  of  mankind  to  know  what  is  happening  in  the  world  and 
what  it  means  to  the  individual,  to  the  family,  and  to  society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean 
June  30, 1938 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1937-38. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows : 

1936-37  1937-38 

Seniors 183  200 

Juniors 231  196 

Sophomores 199  188 

Freshmen 257  234 


870 


In  addition  to  these  regular  students,  we  have  had  140  unclassified  stu- 
dents and  twenty-eight  special  students,  making  a  total  of  986  primarily 
registered  in  Barnard  College,  a  decrease  of  forty-seven  as  compared  with 
last  year.  As  we  try  to  keep  our  registration  fairly  well  stabilized,  this 
decrease  was  unexpected.  It  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
of  which  the  renewed  economic  depression  was  one. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard,  we  have  had 
twenty-two  students  from  Teachers  College  and  114  from  other  parts  of 
the  University  taking  some  courses  with  us.  The  total  registration  has 
thus  been  1,122,  a  number  no  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day  245  candidates  were  recommended  by  Bar- 
nard College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared  with  214  in 
1937.  This  rather  large  graduating  class  seemed  to  us  of  unusually  good 
quality. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  was  with  very  great  regret  that  everyone  heard  of  the  decision 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  R.  Sheffield,  to  withdraw  from  this  post 
because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Sheffield  had  been  Chairman  for  seven  years, 
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and  had  won  the  regard  and  affection  of  all  his  associates.  Fortunately  he 
remains  a  member  of  the  Board.  To  succeed  him,  Mr.  Lucius  H.  Beers 
was  chosen  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Beers  has  been  another  devoted  supporter 
of  Barnard  ever  since  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1920,  and  has  taken  up  with 
much  zeal  his  new  duties  as  Chairman.  He  is  succeeded  as  Clerk  of  the 
Board  by  Mr.  Duncan  H.  Read. 

Two  new  Trustees  were  elected  at  the  December  meeting — Mr.  Dave 
Hennen  Morris  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Fletcher.  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger 
succeeded  Dr.  Edith  M.  Achilles  as  Alumnae  Trustee,  a  post  she  will 
occupy  for  the  term  1937-41. 

The  Faculty  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  sudden  death  on  January  12  of 
Professor  Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  Chairman  of  the  Department- of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science.  The  following  minute  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
expresses  in  some  measure  the  respect  and  affection  felt  for  her : 

The  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  records  its  profound  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  a  graduate  of  Barnard  in  the  Class  of  1905,  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science,  for  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College. 

While  she  was  an  undergraduate,  Miss  Hutchinson's  clear  intelligence, 
sound  judgment,  strength  of  character  and  power  of  leadership  were  already 
manifest  in  her  direction  of  our  student  government.  During  her  long  service 
as  an  officer  of  the  College  she  was  an  excellent  teacher,  a  competent  scholar  in 
her  field  of  work,  a  wise  counsellor  and  friend  of  her  students,  a  sound  and 
influential  leader  of  opinion  in  Faculty  deliberations,  an  able  and  far  sighted 
administrator  of  an  important  department. 

But  above  all  she  is  remembered  for  the  perfect  scholarly  integrity  of  her 
mind  and  character,  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  work,  and  for  the  warm 
humanity  of  her  spirit.  These  traits  won  for  her  the  deep  respect  and  affection 
of  her  colleagues. 

The  College  had  relied  so  much  on  Professor  Hutchinson's  judgment 
that  it  seemed  very  difficult  at  first  to  conduct  without  her  the  affairs  of 
her  department.  Professor  Elizabeth  F.  Baker,  however,  served  very  com- 
petently as  Acting  Chairman,  and  this  large  and  important  department 
continued  the  work  of  the  year  with  devotion  and  efficiency. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Professor  Hutchinson,  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  am  able 
to  record  the  acceptance  of  this  post  by  Professor  Harry  D.  Gideonse, 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  group  of  economists.  Trained  at 
Columbia  University  and  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  he  has  had  a  rather 
wide  experience  in  teaching  since,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  Lecturer  at 
Barnard  and  Columbia  twelve  years  ago.  He  served  as  Director  of  Inter- 
national Student  Work  at  Geneva  from  1926  to  1928,  taught  at  Rutgers 
and  at  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  is  an  editor  and 
author  and  a  distinguished  public  speaker. 

Besides  this  appointment  of  Professor  Gideonse,  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  includes  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  F.  Baker  from 
the  grade  of  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor. 

There  have  also  been  several  other  important  promotions,  especially 
that  of  Dr.  Ida  H.  Ogilvie  from  the  grade  of  Associate  Professor  to 
Professor  of  Geology.  Professor  Ogilvie  has  been  at  Barnard  for  thirty- 
two  years,  is  an  extraordinarily  gifted  teacher,  and  is  the  creator  of  our 
Department  of  Geology. 

The  promotions  from  the  grade  of  Assistant  to  Associate  Professor 
include  Dr.  Maude  A.  Huttman  in  History  and  Dr.  W.  Cabell  Greet 
in  English;  from  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor  the  promotions  were 
Dr.  Jane  P.  Clark  in  the  Department  of  Government  and  Miss  Marion 
Streng  in  Physical  Education. 

During  the  past  year  the  College  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  presence 
of  two  new  members  of  the  Faculty — Professor  Willard  Waller,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  our  work  in  sociology,  and  Professor  Henry  A.  Boorse, 
who  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Both  of  them  have 
proved  excellent  teachers  and  zealous  and  interested  members  of  the 
Barnard  community. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  contemplate  the  proposed  transfer  of  our 
distinguished  Professor  of  Botany,  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  from  Bar- 
nard to  the  Graduate  School  at  Columbia.  For  the  coming  year,  Pro- 
fessor Sinnott  will  remain  in  charge  of  our  Department  of  Botany,  though 
he  will  give  half  his  time  to  developing  the  new  genetics  laboratory  at 
Columbia,  in  which  he  will  be  associated  with  Professor  Leslie  C.  Dunn 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  As  a  teacher,  a  scientist  of  distinction,  and 
a  valued  adviser  on  administrative  policies,  Professor  Sinnott  has  con- 
tributed immensely  to  Barnard  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  some  conso- 
lation to  know  that  he  will  remain  near  at  hand  and  that  we  can  rely  on 
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his  advice  in  the  future.  The  appointment  of  a  new  Professor  of  Botany 
will  presumably  be  decided  on  next  winter. 

During  the  absence  of  Miss  Mabel  F.  Weeks  on  sabbatical  leave  during 
the  Spring  Session,  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Social  Affairs  was  carried  on 
successfully  by  Miss  Mary  F.  McBride.  The  responsibilities  of  this  ex- 
tremely busy  office  have  multiplied  of  recent  years.  Besides  being  in  charge 
of  advising  all  student  organizations,  it  has  become  a  sort  of  personnel 
bureau  for  student  problems  and  also  a  medium  of  contact  for  the  under- 
graduates with  the  world  outside  Barnard.  The  administration  of  the 
Friends  of  Barnard  has  been  centered  in  this  office  during  the  last  year, 
for  it  is  particularly  fitted  to  bring  outside  visitors  in  contact  with  Barnard 
life  and  work. 

The  affairs  of  the  Undergraduate  Association  have  been  conducted 
with  exceptional  competence  this  year  by  the  president,  Miss  Elspeth 
Davies,  and  the  administration  of  the  College  is  indebted  to  her  and  to 
all  the  other  student  officers  for  a  great  deal  of  valuable  help.  The  Under- 
graduate Committee  on  the  Curriculum  did  a  sound  and  interesting  piece 
of  work  in  surveying  the  best  student  opinion  and  making  suggestions  for 
improving  certain  points  in  our  courses  and  policies.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  Faculty  committees  in  the  autumn. 

The  health  of  the  Barnard  students  was  exceptionally  good  during  the 
year,  as  we  shared  in  the  extraordinarily  favorable  health  record  of  New 
York,  due  to  the  mild  winter  and  the  absence  of  any  widespread  epidemics. 

The  question  of  further  improving  our  system  of  advising  students, 
dealt  with  at  length  in  the  Dean's  report  of  last  year,  has  again  been  dis- 
cussed. It  has  been  decided  not  to  appoint  a  "Counselor"  at  present,  but  to 
devote  the  coming  year  to  investigation  and  experiment,  especially  with 
the  freshman  class.  The  cost  of  this  investigation  is  being  generously  pro- 
vided by  an  interested  graduate.  Working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Associate  Dean,  Professor  Gregory,  Miss  Mary  F.  McBride  will  serve  as 
Freshman  Adviser,  acting  temporarily  in  place  of  the  group  of  freshman 
advisers  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Students'  Programs.  She  will  dis- 
cuss with  the  entering  freshmen  their  programs  of  studies  and,  as  the 
term  goes  on,  any  problems  arising  out  of  their  work.  Centering  at  first 
on  the  curriculum,  this  advice  can  broaden  out  to  include  the  whole 
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question  of  their  adjustment  to  college  life  and  work  and  the  aid  which 
our  various  specialized  offices  can  provide. 

Miss  McBride  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Barnard  derived  through 
her  experience  as  assistant  to  Miss  Abbott  in  the  Residence  Halls,  and  she 
has  shown  a  gift  for  making  contacts  with  young  people.  During  this  year 
she  should  be  able  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  how  our  advis- 
ing system  can  best  be  improved. 

Another  point  at  which  our  administrative  staff  has  needed  strengthen- 
ing is  the  Admissions  Office.  Modern  methods  of  "selective  admission," 
which  lay  great  stress  on  teachers'  estimates  of  the  candidates  and  on  each 
pupil's  "interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes,"  as  Professor  Kandel  has  put  it, 
necessitate  our  having  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  schools 
of  the  country.  Barnard  has  in  the  past  done  very  little  visiting  of  schools, 
but  it  is  now  obvious  that  we  must  do  more.  Moreover,  we  must  be 
represented  at  the  "college  days"  or  "college  nights"  to  which  some  large 
schools  invite  representatives  of  many  institutions.  During  the  past  year 
Mrs.  Alice  Burbank  Rhoads,  '23,  has  undertaken  some  of  this  interesting 
work  for  the  Dean  and  the  Admissions  Office  and  done  it  with  marked 
success. 

Closely  connected  with  the  admissions  problem,  such  visiting  is  also 
a  part  of  our  public  relations  or  publicity  work.  This  whole  question  of 
publicity  for  colleges  and  the  abuses  arising  from  the  competition  for 
students,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  various  lively  magazine  articles 
and  of  a  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  which  points  out  that  good  scholars  are  now  as  fiercely  com- 
peted for  as  football  players  used  to  be. 

Mercifully  the  women's  colleges  have  been  spared  the  competition  due 
to  football  and  other  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  they  are  in  some  danger 
now  of  becoming  involved  in  competition  for  good  students  and  in  the 
perils  of  ill-advised  publicity.  This  danger  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
problems  facing  college  executives  at  the  moment.  We  must  make  our 
existence  and  the  nature  of  our  work  known  to  the  public,  if  we  are  to 
gain  financial  support  and  a  sufficient  number  of  good  applicants  for 
admission,  but  we  must  do  this  in  a  dignified  way,  avoiding  anything 
too  like  commercial  advertising.  However,  we  should  not  be  too  conserva- 
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tive  and  hidebound  to  use,  besides  the  printed  word,  the  wonderful  new 
mediums  of  communication  available  in  the  film  and  the  radio. 

With  these  aims  in  mind,  Miss  Erskine,  working  under  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  and  aided  by  many  officers  and  students,  has  been 
directing  the  taking  of  a  colored  film,  now  nearly  completed,  showing 
Barnard  life  and  work.  She  has  also  been  aiding  an  alumnae  committee 
which  is  planning  a  broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast  hookup  on  a  day  next 
autumn  when  groups  of  graduates  and  friends  of  the  College  will  assemble 
at  many  points  throughout  the  country  to  hear  the  voice  of  Barnard. 

These  plans  are  related,  of  course,  to  the  program  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  College,  of  which  the  principal  public 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  October,  1939.  During  the  coming  year  inten- 
sive efforts  will  be  made  to  add  to  the  Fund  we  are  raising,  and  the  various 
committees  charged  with  financial  plans  and  public  celebrations  are  being 
reorganized  for  this  last  year  of  work. 

The  total  of  cash  gifts  received  during  1937-38  amounted  to  $200,858. 
The  major  part  of  this  was  the  $150,000  for  general  endowment  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  This  most  welcome  donation  was  made  to  Barnard 
not  only  in  recognition  of  the  worth  of  our  work  but  also  in  pursuance 
of  an  enlightened  policy  of  aiding  the  women's  colleges.  Realizing  that  it 
is  harder  for  them  than  for  men's  colleges  to  obtain  financial  support,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  has  called  attention  to  their  merits  and  their  needs 
by  making  a  series  of  grants,  over  a  term  of  years,  to  some  of  the  excellent 
ones. 

Our  devoted  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  this 
year  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Heineman,  has  continued  its  excellent  work  and 
has  achieved  a  total  of  $23,406.  It  is  possible  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  very  welcome  individual  gifts  included  in  this  figure.  Mrs.  Adam 
Leroy  Jones,  '05,  increased  the  endowment  of  the  Adam  Leroy  Jones 
Memorial  Library  Fund.  Mrs.  Frank  Altschul,  '07,  and  Miss  Grace 
Goodale,  '99,  added  to  their  already  generous  gifts.  Mrs.  Leo  Kessel,  '06, 
presented  some  much  needed  aid  for  our  rapidly  developing  work  in 
English  speech.  From  the  estate  of  Anna  C.  Reiley,  '05,  whose  death 
was  such  a  loss  to  the  alumnae,  we  received  a  contribution,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser  presented  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  prize 
in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Clara  Buttenwieser  Unger,  '13.  The 
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Associate  Alumnae  generously  donated  an  additional  tract  of  land  of 
about  six  acres  for  our  camp  in  Westchester  County. 

The  special  class  gifts  at  Commencement  time  included  $700  from  1898 
for  land  purchase  and  Student  Loan  Fund;  $237  from  1908  for  land  pur- 
chase; $1,300  from  1909  for  the  Student  Loan  Fund;  $2,000  from  19 13  for 
land  purchase;  $460  from  1917  for  land  and  the  salary  of  a  student  adviser 
or  her  secretary;  and  $250  from  1938  for  the  purchase  of  flowering  trees 
for  the  Campus. 

We  are  indebted  for  generous  aid  to  various  parents  of  Barnard  gradu- 
ates and  former  students,  especially  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee, 
Mr.  Diedrich  Gristede,  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau  and  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Other  gifts  of  special  interest  included  two  legacies  of  approximately 
$1,000  each  to  establish  the  Estelle  M.  Allison  Prize  and  the  Mary  E. 
Allison  Prize;  a  first  installment  of  $5,000  from  our  generous  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Crane,  toward  the  endowment  of  the  Virginia  Gildersleeve 
International  Scholarship;  a  welcome  $1,000  from  an  anonymous  admirer 
of  Barnard  for  scholarship  purposes;  an  addition  of  $2,400  to  the  Geology 
Fund  from  another  anonymous  donor;  very  cheering  gifts  from  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  Adele  R.  Levy  Fund  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Martin;  and  an  interesting  donation  of  $700  from  the  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Union,  representing  the  balance  in  its  treasury  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  organization,  to  establish  the  Ida  Blair  Memorial  Fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  allotted  each  year  to  a  deserving  student,  preferably  of 
political  science,  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  raising  of  money  has  been  difficult  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
financial  problems  of  the  College  remain  somewhat  perplexing.  Because 
of  a  falling  off  of  income  and  heavy  expenditures  for  temporary  purposes 
— such  as  the  expenses  of  our  Fund  effort — the  College  is  closing  this 
fiscal  year  with  a  deficit  of  over  $46,000  on  operating  expenses,  instead  of 
a  surplus,  as  we  had  last  year. 

We  plan  to  continue  to  put  forward  the  merits  of  our  work,  our  claims 
on  public  support,  and  our  need  of  additional  funds  for  a  new  academic 
building  and  its  endowment,  for  endowment  for  extending  and  strength- 
ening our  instruction,  for  our  international  work,  and  for  scholarships. 

These  needs  have  been  explained  in  previous  reports.  A  few  more  words 
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should  be  added  now  with  reference  to  the  scholarship  question,  as  this  is 
of  particular  interest  at  the  present  moment.  How  can  Barnard  make  sure 
that  it  is  using  its  Faculty,  equipment,  and  endowment  to  educate  the 
best  possible  student  material  ?  Obviously  not  by  limiting  its  enrollment 
to  students  whose  families  are  financially  able  to  pay  the  fees.  This  whole 
question  has  been  dealt  with  forcefully  and  wisely  by  President  Conant  of 
Harvard  in  his  notable  article  "The  Future  of  Our  Higher  Education"  in 
Harper's  for  May,  1938.  It  puts  the  case  for  us  admirably. 

President  Conant  believes  that  a  "natural  aristocracy  of  talent  and 
virtue,"  chosen  afresh  with  each  succeeding  generation,  is  a  necessary 
element  in  a  democracy.  This  "natural  aristocracy"  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  higher  education  at  our  best  "university  colleges."  How 
can  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  develop  into  these  leaders  be  chosen  ? 
Lack  of  money  should  not  bar  them  out,  and  when  we  realize  that  prob- 
ably less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  families  of  this  country  receive  an  annual 
income  of  $5,000  or  more,  it  is  obvious  that  some  form  of  money  help  must 
be  provided,  if  the  very  best  young  people  are  to  be  given  the  very  best 
possible  education. 

In  spite  of  the  grave  abuses  of  the  scholarship  system,  President  Conant 
believes  that  the  right  sort  of  scholarships,  rightly  administered,  is  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem.  He  explains  convincingly  why  "working  your 
way  through  college,"  or  borrowing,  does  not  meet  the  need.  He  tells  of 
the  successful  administration  of  the  new  "national  scholarships"  of  Har- 
vard, with  a  sliding  scale  of  stipend  based  on  the  family  income  of  the 
scholar,  which  are  bringing  a  Harvard  education  to  promising  youths  of 
every  class  and  section  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  case  we  have  been  trying  for  years  to  put  before  the  com- 
munity, stated  far  better  than  we  have  been  able  to  present  it.  "No  one  can 
estimate  the  potential  gifts  to  civilization  which  are  yearly  squandered  by 
cutting  off  the  further  education  of  boys  and  girls  for  financial  reasons," 
says  Mr.  Conant.  Can  a  "university  college"  for  women  hope  to  be  given 
sufficient  funds  to  help  avoid  this  tragic  waste,  as  does  a  great  and  wealthy 
university  like  Harvard  ?  Can  Barnard  get  enough  money  to  bring  from 
all  sections  and  classes  of  the  country  the  very  best  possible  girls  to  enjoy 
the  exceptional  opportunities  we  can  offer  ? 

In  presenting  this  part  of  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  appeal,  for  an  addi- 
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tional  $1,000,000  endowment  for  scholarships,  we  should  try  to  persuade 
all  potential  donors  to  read  Mr.  Conant's  thoughtful  and  significant 
argument. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Dean 
June  30,  ig^8 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 
Teachers  College  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  on  October  20, 

1937,  of  Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg,  for  twenty-seven  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  gratefully  record  for  the  College  our  many  obligations,  to  him 
and  our  genuine  appreciation  of  his  leadership,  his  judgment,  and  his 
generosity  in  giving  so  freely  of  his  time  and  his  means  to  the  welfare 
of  the  College. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Chambers,  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  1904,  was  accepted  very  reluctantly.  Mr.  Chambers  was  appointed 
Trustee  Emeritus  and  we  may,  therefore,  still  rely  on  his  wise  counsel 
and  his  unfailing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  College. 

Three  new  members  were  elected  to  the  Board :  Mrs.  Nathan  Straus, 
Mr.  Charles  Wetmore  Kellogg,  and  Dean  William  F.  Russell. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  I  report  the  following  deaths:  Hermann  T. 
Vulte,  Associate  Professor  of  Household  Chemistry,  retired,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1937;  Alice  E.  Bivins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education, 
on  December  20,  1937;  Elbert  K.  Bailey,  Teacher  of  English,  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys,  on  February  22,  1938;  Elizabeth  C.  Cook,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English,  on  March  1,  1938;  and  Jane  C.  Berger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  retired,  on  April  27,  1938. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  following  appointments:  Donald  G. 
Tewksbury,  Ph.D.,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Education  from  January  1, 

1938,  and  as  Director  of  New  College  from  June  1,  1938;  Harold  J. 
Laski,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  London, 
as  Visiting  Professor  of  Education  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1938- 
39;  and  Peter  M.  Riccio,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  in  Barnard 
College,  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College,  effective  September 
1,  1938. 
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The  following  promotions  were  made,  effective  July  1, 1938 :  Frederick 
L.  Fitzpatrick,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences;  Donald  G.  Tewksbury,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to 
Professor  of  Education;  Erling  M.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Profes- 
sor to  Professor  of  History;  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate 
Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  John  L.  Childs,  Ph.D.,  from  Asso- 
ciate Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Mary  Evans,  A.M.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Household  Arts;  Eleanor 
M.  Witmer,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation; Lillian  H.  Locke,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Household  Arts;  Frank  W.  Cyr,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Irving  Lorge,  Ph.D.,  from 
Research  Associate  in  the  Division  of  Psychology,  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Roy  N.  Anderson, 
Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Guidance  and  Personnel  to  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education;  Raymond  Burrows,  Ed.D.,  from  Instructor  in  Music  Edu- 
cation to  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education;  R.  Freeman  Butts, 
Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  in  History  of  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education;  Lilla  Belle  Pitts,  B.S.,  A.B.,  from  Lecturer  in  Music  Educa- 
tion to  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education;  and  Alice  W.  Spieseke, 
Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  History  to  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

The  administrative  title  of  Professor  Clarence  Linton  was  changed 
to  Director  of  Placement,  Bureau  of  Educational  Service,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Advisement,  effective  July  i,  1937. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  rank  of  Professor  Emeritus  were 
made:  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Science  Research  in  the  Advanced  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Director  of  the  Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research,  and  Professor 
of  Biology,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology,  effective  January  1,  1939, 
following  a  leave  of  absence  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1938-39;  May 
B.  Van  Arsdale,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Household  Arts,  as  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Household  Arts,  effective  February  1,  1939,  with  leave  of  absence 
for  the  Winter  Session  of  1938-39;  Carleton  J.  Lynde,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Physics,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics,  effective  February  1,  1939, 
with  leave  of  absence  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1938-39.  Other  re- 
tirements from  active  service  are:  Ellen  B.  McGowan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
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Professor  of  Household  Chemistry,  effective  July  1,  1938;  Elijah  W. 
Bagster-Collins,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  effective  July  1, 
1939,  with  leave  of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1938-39;  Henry  A. 
Ruger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  effective  July  1,  1939, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1938-39;  Helen  L.  Comstock, 
teacher  in  Horace  Mann  School,  effective  February  1,  1939;  Mary  W. 
Curtis,  Secretary  in  Cookery,  effective  July  1,  1938;  Sarah  L.  S.  Fish, 
Technical  Assistant  in  Household  Arts,  effective  September  1,  1938; 
Charlotte  G.  Garrison,  Assistant  Principal  of  Kindergarten,  Horace 
Mann  School,  effective  July  1, 1937;  Lilian  M.  Gunn,  Lecturer  in  House- 
hold Arts,  effective  July  1,  1938;  Lydia  Southard,  A.B.,  House  Director 
of  Whittier  Hall  and  Lecturer  in  Household  Arts,  effective  July  1,  1938; 
and  Lucy  H.  Weiser,  teacher  in  Horace  Mann  School,  effective  July  1, 
1938.  It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  of  this  report  to  pay  adequate 
tribute  to  those  whose  active  service  in  the  College  is  terminating.  From 
Professor  Bigelow,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  with  distinction,  Professor  Van  Arsdale,  who 
developed  and  directed  the  work  in  foods  and  cookery,  and  Professor 
Lynde,  in  charge  of  household  engineering,  the  efforts  of  all  those  on 
the  list  have  been  sustained,  devoted,  and  effective  in  the  interests  of  the 
College. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  William  H.  Withers,  Ph.D.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Education,  effective  September  1,  1937,  to  accept  an 
appointment  on  the  Faculty  of  Queens  College. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  as  follows:  for  the  academic  year 
1937—38  to  Professors  Elizabeth  C.  Cook  and  Karl  W.  Bigelow;  for  the 
Spring  Session  of  1937-38  to  Professors  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  and  Eliza- 
beth D.  McDowell;  for  the  academic  year  1938-39  to  Professors  Karl  W. 
Bigelow  and  William  A.  McCall  and  Miss  Roma  Gans;  for  the  Winter 
Session  1938-39  to  Professors  Lois  Hayden  Meek  and  Lois  C.  Mossman; 
and  for  the  Spring  Session  1938-39  to  Professors  Carter  Alexander,  Jean 
Betzner,  Clifford  L.  Brownell,  Adelaide  T.  Case,  Nickolaus  L.  Engle- 
hardt,  Frederick  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Erling  M.  Hunt,  Harry  D.  Kitson, 
Esther  McD.  Lloyd-Jones,  Ruth  E.  McMurry,  Harold  Rugg,  Percival 
M.  Symonds,  Clifford  B.  Upton,  and  Mary  T.  Whitley. 

In  October,  1937,  the  Dean  Emeritus,  James  E.  Russell,  gave  the  first 
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Grace  H.  Dodge  Lectures  on  "Founding  Teachers  College."  In  April, 
1938,  Celestin  Bougie,  Directeur  de  l'ficole  Normale  Superieure  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  gave  three  lectures  in  the  Sachs  Lectures  series  on 
"The  French  Conception  of  'Culture  Generale'  and  Its  Influences  upon 
Instruction." 

Teachers  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts  and 
grants  received  during  the  year:  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  $10,000 
(through  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching) 
for  the  Educational  Yearboo\,  and  to  the  Institute  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Division  of  Psychology,  $21,200  for  the  study  of  human  nature 
and  changes  in  the  social  order,  $5,000  for  the  study  in  the  psychology  of 
art,  $2,500  for  the  study  of  metropolitan  youth  careers,  and  $400  for  the 
study  of  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  secondary  language;  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  $16,636  for  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in 
Science,  $8,000  for  the  public  school  bus  transportation  project,  $10,023 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  International  Institute;  $20,888  from  various 
donors  to  the  Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research;  $9,100  from  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  for  the  experimental  field  trips  of  the  Lin- 
coln School;  $8,338  for  the  Anna  Elizabeth  Cook  Scholarship  Fund 
through  the  Theresa  Cook  Newton  Trust;  $7,500  from  the  Payne 
Fund,  Civic  Research  Institute,  for  the  study  of  social  behavior  and 
civic  training  of  children;  $7,200  (anonymous)  for  a  course  of  study 
analysis  project,  $5,000  from  the  William  C.  Whitney  Foundation  for 
the  support  of  work  in  art  education;  $4,763  from  various  donors  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys;  $4,689  from  Mr. 
Frank  Ross  Chambers  for  the  Frank  Ross  Chambers  Fellowship  Fund; 
$3,160  in  research  salaries  (Lincoln  School)  for  Building  America;  $2,200 
from  the  patrons  of  the  Lincoln  School  for  the  Principal's  Emergency 
Fund;  $1,000  from  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  for  Professor  Broad- 
hurst's  scarlet  fever  studies;  $800  from  the  Teachers  College  staff  and 
friends  for  the  Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund;  $781  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Adult  Education  for  the  adjustment  of  service  records; 
$575  (anonymous)  for  the  general  purposes  fund;  $325  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  David  R.  Major  for  the  general  student  loan  fund;  $185  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  to  supplement  the  General  Robert  Ander- 
son and  the  John  Chester  Scholarship  grants  for  1937-38;  $100  from 
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the  College  Women's  Club  of  Jackson  Heights  for  the  Jackson  Heights 
Women's  Club  Loan  Fund;  and  $75  (anonymous)  for  the  student  aid 
fund. 

Columbia  University,  termed  a  "university,"  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
universities.  Teachers  College,  termed  a  "college,"  is  in  reality  a  collec- 
tion of  professional  schools,  with  a  larger  student  body  and  a  greater 
budget  than  many  of  the  universities  of  the  United  States.  Despite  its 
size  and  complexity,  Teachers  College  has  had  a  "college"  organization 
with  a  "dean"  at  the  head,  which  title  does  not  describe  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  certain  weakness  of  administration.  When  the 
College  was  small,  it  was  possible  for  the  Dean  to  write  the  catalogue, 
to  register  the  students,  and  presumably  to  supervise  all  the  activities  of 
the  institution.  As  the  College  has  grown,  the  Dean  Emeritus,  and  I,  as 
well,  have  tried  to  divide  and  delegate  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  by 
tradition,  many  students  and  Faculty  members  are  satisfied  only  when 
particular  decisions  and  advice  come  from  the  Dean  himself. 

Part  of  this  difficulty  is  a  question  of  confusion  as  to  how  the  College 
is  administered ;  part  of  it  is  a  question  of  title.  A  list  of  officers  of  admin- 
istration reveals  an  organization  of  all  the  activities  of  the  College  into 
eleven  divisions.  At  the  head  of  each  Division  is  a  Director,  and  hence- 
forth the  title  of  Director  will  be  reserved  for  that  type  of  function  which 
in  most  universities  is  carried  on  by  a  "Dean."  Each  Director  has  full 
administrative  responsibility,  under  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  and 
the  President  of  the  University.  Unity  of  administrative  policy  will  be 
maintained  by  frequent  consultation  between  the  Dean  and  individual 
Directors  and  by  stated  meetings  of  the  Directors  as  a  group. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been  increasing  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  such  separate  departments  of  study  as  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  in  many  a  medium- 
sized  city  in  the  United  States  the  school  system  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  divided  into  two  parts — the  high  school,  and  all  the  rest.  At 
the  head  of  the  high  school  was  a  principal;  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest 
was  a  superintendent;  and  while  the  latter  was  officially  the  superior 
of  the  former,  in  practice  they  worked  out  as  two  equally  important 
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posts.  It  is  easy  for  those  acquainted  with  the  public  schools  to  recall 
pairs  of  men,  one  the  superintendent,  one  the  high  school  principal,  who 
worked  together,  attended  national  meetings  together,  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  their  associates,  equal  in  distinction  and  responsibility  in  the  public 
mind.  There  were  two  systems,  almost  separate.  Reforms  were  started  in 
one  or  the  other.  Lines  of  promotion  were  kept  apart.  But  this  distinction 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  my  annual  report,  eight  years  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  was  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  every  child  would  attend 
school  for  twelve  years;  that  whatever  names  were  given  the  particular 
groupings  of  the  grades  he  attended,  whether  elementary  or  grammar 
or  junior  high  or  high  school,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  twelve-grade  school; 
that  while  we  used  to  think  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
distinct,  they  would  soon  be  the  common  training  ground  for  all  Amer- 
icans; that  the  distinction  between  elementary  and  secondary  education 
was  fast  disappearing,  and  the  terms  "elementary"  and  "secondary"  edu- 
cation would  persist  only  by  law,  tradition,  or  educational  convenience. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  to  cause  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  conclusion;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  the  educational 
advantage  of  maintaining  the  distinction  diminishes  with  each  passing 
year.  No  longer  is  the  high  school  an  institution  apart.  When  there  is 
a  curriculum  study,  it  affects  all  the  schools  equally.  Frequently  when 
supervisors  are  appointed,  they  supervise  their  specialty  in  all  the  grades 
and  on  all  levels.  Grade  school  principals  are  promoted  to  high  schools. 
Grade  school  or  high  school  principals  are  advanced  to  superintenden- 
cies  or  associate  superintendencies  where  they  have  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Teachers  are  moved  from  one 
type  of  school  to  the  other.  They  meet  together  in  the  same  associations 
and  discuss  the  same  problems. 

When  graduates  of  Teachers  College  are  elected  to  such  posts  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  or  high  school  principal  or  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal, they  are  chosen  from  students  who  have  majored  in  different  fields. 
Sometimes  the  new  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  trained  in  second- 
ary or  elementary  education,  rather  than  in  administration.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  training  that  we  have  given  to  elementary  and  high  school 
executives.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line.  Nevertheless,  up  to  now, 
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there  have  been  three  groups  of  professors  and  courses,  practically 
amounting  to  departments,  and  students  select  one  group  or  another, 
do  their  "major"  under  that  one,  and  develop  their  loyalties  to  it. 

There  has  been,  in  addition,  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  in  the 
course  offerings.  While  there  are  certainly  many  problems  peculiar  to 
school  administration,  high  school  administration,  or  elementary  school 
administration,  there  are  many  problems  which  are  common,  and  which 
can  be  treated  in  common. 

These  considerations  led  the  Faculty  committee  which  studied  needed 
changes  in  our  program  of  professional  education  and  reported  several 
years  ago,  to  recommend  the  combination  at  least  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  framework  for  the  change  was  already  at  hand.  It  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  years.  As  the  annual  reports  will  reveal,  we  long  ago  em- 
barked upon  a  plan  of  gradual  reorganization.  Instead  of  immediate 
imposition  of  a  plan  by  the  Dean,  it  was  decided  to  "grow  an  organiza- 
tion" by  the  slow  process  of  discussion,  trial  and  error,  now  advancing, 
now  retreating.  It  takes  longer  to  make  a  suit  when  it  is  tailored  to  fit, 
especially  when  you  have  a  peculiar  figure.  In  this  organization  there 
already  was  a  Division  of  Administration  and  a  Division  of  Instruction. 
In  1934 1  stated  in  my  annual  report  that  "it  is  hoped  by  continued  exper- 
imentation to  abolish  completely  many  old  lines  of  division,  and  to 
create  fewer  new  ones."  So  this  year  we  took  another  step  toward  this 
goal.  We  began  by  experimenting  with  a  combination  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  After  this  was  explored,  it  seemed  wise  to  the 
groups  concerned  to  go  further,  and  to  apply  the  principle  throughout. 
So  it  was  decided  to  abolish  the  former  so-called  Departments  of  School 
Administration,  Secondary  Education,  Elementary  Education,  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education,  Normal  School  Education,  College  Educa- 
tion, Rural  Education,  and  Adult  Education;  and  in  effect,  to  divide 
the  professors,  courses,  and  students  on  the  one  hand  into  Educational 
Administration  for  those  preparing  for  administrative  posts,  and  on  the 
other  into  Curriculum  and  Teaching  for  those  preparing  for  supervisory 
posts.  In  each  group  there  is  one  fundamental  general  orientation  course, 
followed  by  two  groups  of  offerings:  first,  those  which  apply  equally 
well  to  all  types  of  schools,  and,  second,  those  which  by  their  very  nature 
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are  confined  to  one  level  of  instruction  like  the  elementary  school  or  the 
high  school.  There  will  be  greater  community  of  interest.  There  should 
be,  although  it  is  not  certain,  an  economization  of  time  for  the  student. 
Certainly  there  is  far  less  duplication  apparent  in  the  catalogue. 

The  difficulties  which  will  arise  will  be:  Granted  that  we  have  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  various  levels  of  education,  have  we  not  created  a 
greater  one  between  the  administrator  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who 
teach  and  supervise  on  the  other?  How  important  this  problem  will  be 
will  depend  upon  the  skill  of  schedule-makers  in  providing  opportunities 
for  cross  election  of  courses  in  the  two  divisions,  the  wisdom  of  the 
advisers  in  urging  the  student  to  cross  divisional  lines,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  these  students  to  broaden  their  program.  A  second  loss  may  be 
the  difficulty  under  the  new  plan  to  secure  that  solidarity  among  the 
students  that  characterized  the  work  of  Professors  Strayer,  Briggs,  Mc- 
Gaughy,  and  their  associates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  departmental 
clubs  will  be  continued,  but  they  may  be  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  old  forms  and  patterns  may  be  so 
powerful  in  their  appeal  to  the  traditional  that  the  transition  may  be 
painful  and  disagreeable. 

All  these  developments  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest. 
Where  there  are  defects  we  hope  to  adjust;  where  there  is  success  we 
propose  to  move  ahead. 

Another  problem  which  has  proved  most  difficult  during  the  past 
year  is  to  determine  the  future  policy  for  the  work  in  household  arts. 
The  earliest  hope  of  Grace  Dodge,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Teachers 
College,  was  to  improve  the  conditions  and  life  of  women,  both  by 
widening  the  range  of  occupations  open  to  them  and  by  developing  a 
well-ordered,  comfortable,  healthful,  and  God-fearing  home.  The  prob- 
lem stared  her  in  the  face  in  her  work  with  poor  girls.  She  saw  the  solu- 
tion in  education.  The  Dean  Emeritus  has  always  had  this  program 
close  to  his  heart.  His  reports  show  his  constant  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  1906. 
It  set  the  pace  as  a  new  form  of  college  education  for  women.  It  was 
an  experimental  demonstration  college.  It  was  a  Sarah  Lawrence  or 
Bennington  or  Skidmore  of  its  day.  The  Faculty  was  young.  Many  were 
selected  on  account  of  their  general  ability  and  qualifications  in  some 
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other  field  and  were  especially  trained  to  enter  this  new  one.  Many  of 
these  professors  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement,  and  others  soon  will. 
Either  they  must  be  replaced,  or  this  work  must  be  abandoned,  or  a  new 
direction  must  be  agreed  upon  and  followed.  Any  course  demands  a 
re-examination  of  the  results  to  date  and  a  study  of  the  tendencies  and 
needs  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  in  statements  by  the  Dean  Emeri- 
tus and  by  myself,  that  Teachers  College  is  a  professional  school;  that 
our  ideal  is  to  give  the  student  that  which  will  equip  him  for  professional 
service  with  maximum  effectiveness  in  a  minimum  time;  that  we  are 
not  primarily  concerned  whether  what  we  teach  when  organized  into 
courses  shall  be  termed  graduate  or  undergraduate.  Nevertheless,  in 
1926,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  work  in  household  arts  were 
changed  in  the  direction  of  abandoning  the  undergraduate  college  for 
women  for  a  professional  school  upon  a  graduate  level.  This  was  a  proper 
move  because  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  had  established  at  their 
land-grant  colleges,  colleges  similar  to  the  old  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
and  there  was  no  point  in  continuing  what  could  just  as  well  be  studied 
elsewhere. 

Professor  Thorndike  once  said  that  "You  can  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks.  The  trouble  is  that  you  cannot  make  him  forget  his  old  ones."  This 
is  equally  true  of  an  educational  institution.  The  School  of  Practical  Arts 
changed  its  objective;  but  it  kept  many  of  its  old  courses.  Thus  beginning 
French  was  continued  until  the  retirement  of  the  professor.  There  is  great 
variety  and  diversity  in  the  offerings  in  the  sciences.  Despite  elaborate 
offerings  in  the  sciences  on  all  levels  in  the  University,  Teachers  College 
has  maintained  a  full  offering  specially  applied  to  the  needs  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  household  arts.  On  the  budget  sheets  and  in  the  accounting 
system,  we  distinguish  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  household  chem- 
istry, biochemistry,  nutrition,  household  physics,  two  departments  of  biol- 
ogy, and  one  of  bacteriology.  Some  of  this  work  is  quite  elementary;  some 
of  it  most  advanced.  Much  of  it  duplicates  in  part  work  given  elsewhere 
in  the  University.  At  one  time  most  of  the  students  in  household  arts 
elected  these  courses.  Now  most  of  them  have  already  had  them  before 
they  come.  The  result  is  large  and  expensive  laboratories  with  small 
classes  and  very  wide  variation  in  the  abilities  of  students. 
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There  are  other  difficult  problems  arising  from  the  momentum  of  tra- 
dition meeting  the  impact  of  changing  life  in  a  changing  society.  There 
is  the  apparent  duplication  of  offerings  and  Faculty  in  "quantity  cook- 
ery" and  "institutional  management,"  in  "costume  design,"  "art  in  daily 
living,"  and  "art  of  the  modern  home,"  and  in  "social  biology"  and  in 
"health  education."  These  problems  will  be  solved  by  Faculty  conference, 
by  wise  administration,  and  by  conference  with  practical  leaders  in  the 
field.  But  even  more  is  needed. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  schools  and  state  colleges  toward  the  problem 
is  quite  clear.  The  field  of  household  arts  (or  home  economics,  to  use  the 
term  adopted  by  the  field  but  never  used  at  Teachers  College)  is  of  great 
importance;  and  it  is  growing  rapidly.  All  of  the  states  have  excellent 
colleges  of  home  economics.  They  now  follow,  and  follow  well,  in  their 
home  situations,  the  trail  that  the  old  School  of  Practical  Arts  successfully 
blazed.  Young  women  in  four  years  after  high  school  become  capable 
homemakers,  teachers,  dietitians,  institutional  managers,  dress  designers, 
and  the  like. 

What  can  Teachers  College  do?  Teachers  College  can  give  a  year  of 
additional  professional  preparation  to  many,  and  two  or  three  years  of 
additional  professional  or  graduate  instruction  or  research  opportunities 
to  a  few.  This  additional  offering  must  be  better  than  that  which  they  can 
get  at  home,  distinctive,  and  upon  a  different  level.  Teachers  College 
must  not  duplicate  that  which  can  just  as  well  be  offered  elsewhere.  It 
must  capitalize  its  peculiar  opportunities. 

The  peculiar  opportunities  of  the  Department  of  Household  Arts  in 
Teachers  College  are  three:  first,  it  is  located  in  Teachers  College;  second, 
it  is  located  in  Columbia  University;  third,  it  is  located  in  New  York  City. 
These  three  advantages  give  the  clue  to  future  developments. 

By  its  location  in  Teachers  College,  the  Department  of  Household  Arts 
should  be  pre-eminent  in  all  phases  of  work  in  this  field  bearing  upon  the 
training  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  the  development  of  curricula,  the 
administration  of  nursery  schools,  the  place  of  home  economics  in  general 
education,  the  role  of  home  economics  in  the  integrated  courses  now 
spreading  so  rapidly  in  the  more  progressive  high  schools,  the  develop- 
ment of  tests  and  measures,  aids  to  instruction,  and  the  training  of  guid- 
ance officers  who  understand  the  opportunities  for  women  and  girls. 
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Household  arts  has  never  been  a  field  apart  at  Teachers  College,  but 
nevertheless  the  College  can  do  far  more  to  integrate  and  relate  its  offer- 
ings more  closely  with  the  rest  of  the  institution.  There  is  a  clear  line  of 
policy  here,  easily  pursued,  which  should  operate  greatly  to  improve  our 
work  in  the  future.  The  new  administrative  organization  opens  the  door. 
After  full  and  careful  consideration,  notable  results  should  be  achieved. 

By  its  location  in  the  family  of  Columbia  University,  the  Department 
of  Household  Arts  should  offer  to  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to 
go  deeply  into  all  the  fundamental  sciences  and  disciplines.  There  are  on 
Morningside  Heights  opportunities  to  pursue  as  far  as  is  possible  any- 
where research  into  the  higher  branches  of  chemistry,  or  nutrition,  nurs- 
ing, accounting,  statistics,  child  health,  economics,  sociology,  government, 
business,  or  art.  Some  opportunities  in  some  of  these  fields,  by  reason  of 
special  importance,  or  need  of  special  application,  or  neglect  by  the  Uni- 
versity, must  be  given  in  Teachers  College.  But  undoubtedly  there  should 
be  many  of  the  most  advanced  students,  at  home  in  Teachers  College,  tied 
to  the  Department  of  Household  Arts,  who  should  be  doing  much  of 
their  work  in  some  other  faculty  of  the  University.  Here  again  the  door 
is  open.  Here  again  notable  results  may  be  achieved. 

By  its  location  in  New  York  City,  the  Department  of  Household  Arts 
has  a  third  unique,  distinctive  opportunity.  For  the  outstanding  task  is 
consumer  education,  and  here  in  New  York  City  are  the  warehouses, 
testing  laboratories,  and  central  offices  of  the  business  organizations  that 
produce  most  of  what  we  consume.  Here  they  exist  in  such  profusion  as 
to  make  the  opportunities  for  visitation,  study,  and  participation  almost 
limitless.  Whether  it  is  at  Teachers  College  or  not,  somewhere  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  will  develop  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  consumer  education. 
No  other  location  is  so  favorable.  We  do  not  need  to  mention  the  great 
number  of  social  and  health  centers,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  dietitians  and  managers.  Whatever  else  it  may 
do,  the  Department  of  Household  Arts  can  make  no  mistake  in  forging 
ahead,  in  redoubling  its  efforts  to  train  leaders  in  the  field  of  consumer 
education.  A  combination  of  zeal  and  ability  in  this  particular  environ- 
ment will  make  it  pre-eminent. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  commented  in  passing  upon  the  creation  of  a 
Faculty  Advisory  Committee  as  one  step  in  our  experiment  in  democratic 
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administration.  This  committee,  composed  of  twelve  professors,  repre- 
senting all  grades,  is  elected  by  the  Faculty  by  a  method  of  its  own  choos- 
ing. It  meets  either  at  the  call  of  the  Dean  or  upon  its  own  initiative  to 
consider  such  questions  as  the  Dean  or  Faculty  may  put  to  it.  It  explores 
problems  which  the  Faculty  may  wish  to  discuss  later.  It  attacks  questions 
which,  because  of  their  delicate  nature,  are  impossible  to  consider  in  a 
larger  group. 

This  committee,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Professor  Briggs,  has 
studied  such  problems  as  academic  freedom,  appointments  and  promo- 
tions, public  relations,  and  disability  allowances ;  and  in  one  case  it  paved 
the  way  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  most  difficult  personnel  problem 
which  I  am  confident  the  administration  alone  could  not  have  handled 
so  well. 

No  more  important  problem  faces  the  American  people  than  the  for- 
mation of  the  citizen.  No  higher  duty  devolves  upon  the  schools  than  the 
development  of  a  program  of  education  for  citizenship.  Democracy  is 
under  attack.  Over  the  radio  come  the  denunciations  by  the  dictators. 
Alien  "isms"  are  abroad  in  the  land.  The  United  States  holds  to  democ- 
racy. This  ideal  was  chosen  by  the  Fathers;  it  was  given  to  us;  and  we  in 
turn,  when  our  time  comes,  hope  to  hand  it  on  to  our  children.  We  hope 
they  will  be  ready.  We  hope  they  will  protect  and  advance  it.  Are  they 
receiving  the  proper  training?  Is  our  plan  of  education  for  citizenship 
sound  ? 

When  this  question  is  asked  in  Germany,  there  is  one  answer.  They 
know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it.  In  public,  at  least,  the  people  of 
a  dictatorship  stand  together.  No  German  boy  would  take  the  Oxford 
Oath.1  When  such  a  question  is  asked  in  a  democracy,  there  are  several 
answers.  We  do  not  agree  on  what  we  want,  and  for  every  aim  we  have 
several  plans  for  accomplishment.  We  form  parties  and  groups.  We  pre- 
sent no  solid  front. 

Democracy  is  different  from  dictatorship.  Education  for  democracy  is 
different  from  education  for  dictatorship.  No  argument  is  needed.  The 
contrast  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  two  messages  to  youth  which  follow: 

1  An  oath  taken  by  certain  students  at  Oxford  University:  "This  house  will  in  no  circumstances 
fight  for  its  King  and  Country." 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  TO  GERMAN  YOUTH  AT  NUREMBERG, 
SEPTEMBER  9,  19  34 

BY  ADOLF  HITLER 

You  must  now  grasp,  and  learn  while  you  are  young,  what  we  would  like 
to  see  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  We  know  that  nothing  is  given  free 
in  the  life  of  peoples.  Everything  has  to  be  fought  for  and  gained  by  struggle. 
...  No  one  will  be  able  to  master  in  future  that  which  he  has  not  learned  be- 
forehand and  to  which  he  has  not  disciplined  himself.  And  we  want  you  Ger- 
man boys  and  German  girls  now  to  absorb  all  that  we  expect  of  Germany  in 
times  to  come  and  all  that  we  should  like  to  see  happen  in  Germany.  We  want 
to  be  a  people,  and  you,  my  youth,  are  to  become  that  people. 

In  time  to  come  we  do  not  want  to  see  classes  and  ranks,  and  therefore  you 
must  not  allow  class  pride  to  develop  within  you. 

In  time  to  come  we  want  to  see  one  Empire;  therefore  you  must  begin  now 
to  discipline  yourselves  into  one  organization. 

In  time  to  come  we  want  this  people  to  be  faithful;  therefore  you  must  learn 
fidelity. 

We  want  this  people  in  the  future  to  be  obedient;  you  must  therefore  train 
yourselves  in  obedience. 

We  want  this  people  to  be  peace-loving,  but  courageous;  you  must  therefore 
learn  to  be  peaceful  and  courageous  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  want  this  people  in  time  to  come  to  be  weak,  but  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  hardships  of  human  existence.  You  must  therefore  steel 
yourselves  while  you  are  young. 

You  must  learn  to  be  hard  and  to  endure  privation  without  ever  giving  in. 
.  . .  We  want  you  in  the  future  to  be  a  proud  people;  therefore  in  your  youth 
you  must  live  in  true  pride.  You  must  be  proud  to  be  the  youth  of  a  proud 
people,  so  that  in  the  future  your  youthful  pride  becomes  the  pride  of  the 
generations. 

. . .  We  shall  pass  away,  but  in  you  Germany  will  continue  to  live,  and  when 
there  is  nothing  left  of  us,  you  will  have  to  hold  in  your  own  strong  hands  the 
flag  which  we  once  lifted  from  obscurity. 

You  must  therefore  stand  firm  on  the  ground  of  your  own  country,  and  be 
hard,  so  that  this  flag  shall  never  drop  from  your  hands. 

.  .  .  You  cannot  but  be  linked  with  us,  and  when  the  great  victorious  bat- 
talions of  our  movement  are  marching  today  through  Germany,  I  know  you 
are  joining  the  battalions,  and  we  all  know: 

Germany  lies  in  front  of  us;  in  us  Germany  is  marching;  and  after  us  lives 
Germany! 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
AT  LONDON,  MAY  18,  1937 

BY  STANLEY  BALDWIN 

We  are  passing.  You  are  the  governors  of  the  future.  We  are  passing  on  to 
you  the  duty  of  guarding  and  safeguarding  what  is  worthy  and  worth  while 
in  our  past,  our  heritage  and  our  tradition.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  for  you  to  protect  democracy  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  you 
may  live.  It  must  be  defended  from  without,  and  equally  it  may  have  to  be 
defended  from  within.  And  it  may  well  be  that  you  will  have  to  save  democ- 
racy from  itself.  You  have  to  show  the  world — and  in  many  parts  of  it  an 
exceeding  critical  world — that  there  is  nothing  in  democracy  and  its  prin- 
ciples, its  purposes,  or  even  its  methods  which  necessarily  breeds  timidity  of 
outlook  or  mediocrity  of  achievement. 

Courage,  discipline,  efficiency  are  as  necessary  to  democracy  as  they  are  to 
any  dictatorship,  and  democracy  implies  and  demands  leadership.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Here  we  have  ceased  to  be  an  island,  but  we  are  still  an  Empire.  And 
what  is  the  secret?  Freedom,  ordered  freedom,  within  the  law,  with  force  in 
the  background  and  not  in  the  foreground;  a  society  in  which  authority  and 
freedom  are  blended  in  due  proportion,  in  which  State  and  citizen  are  both 
ends  and  means. 

It  is  an  Empire  organised  for  peace  and  for  the  free  development  of  the 
individual  in  and  through  an  infinite  variety  of  voluntary  associations.  It  dei- 
fies neither  the  State  nor  its  rulers. . . . 

The  Christian  State  proclaims  human  personality  to  be  supreme;  the  ser- 
vile State  denies  this.  Every  compromise  with  the  infinite  value  of  the  human 
soul  leads  straight  back  to  savagery  and  the  jungle.  Expel  this  truth  of  our 
religion,  and  what  follows?  The  insolence  of  dominion,  and  the  cruelty  of 
despotism.  Denounce  religion  as  the  opium  of  the  people,  and  you  swiftly  pro- 
ceed to  denounce  political  liberty  and  civil  liberty  as  opium.  Freedom  of 
speech  goes,  tolerance  follows,  and  justice  is  no  more.  .  .  .  Slavery  is  a  weed 
that  grows  in  every  soil.  . . . 

The  torch  I  would  hand  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
along  the  pathways  of  the  Empire,  is  a  Christian  truth  rekindled  anew  in  each 
ardent  generation.  Use  men  as  ends  and  never  merely  as  means;  and  live  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  implies  the  Fatherhood  of  God. . .  . 

Better  than  pages  of  argument,  these  two  orations  show  the  differences 
between  education  for  democracy  and  education  for  dictatorship.  Hitler's 
demands  are  plain.  They  can  be  easily  understood.  The  youths  knows 
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what  to  do.  He  can  act  at  once.  To  become  hard  and  firm  one  needs  no 
education.  To  become  strong  and  proud  one  need  not  think.  All  that  is 
asked  is  to  wait  for  the  parade  and  fall  into  line.  No  wonder  that  the  Ger- 
man youth  is  Nazi  ioo  per  cent!  He  has  before  him  a  leader  who  person- 
ifies an  ideal  and  a  national  aspiration.  For  Hitler  the  youth  will  serve. 
For  Hitler  he  will  gladly  die. 

Democracy  demands  a  different  loyalty  and  patriotism,  more  difficult 
to  engender  and  maintain.  Baldwin  calls  for  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  not  to  a 
person.  He  invokes  courage,  not  to  march  to  battle,  but  to  defend  a  way 
of  life.  There  is  no  procession  into  which  the  British  youth  may  step.  To 
find  the  wisdom  to  protect  democracy  and  to  "save  it  from  itself,"  he  must 
study  and  pray.  It  requires  a  liberal  education  to  learn  to  "use  men  as  ends 
and  never  merely  as  means"  and  "to  live  for  the  brotherhood  of  man 
which  implies  the  Fatherhood  of  God."  Surely  it  is  a  difficult  educational 
program  which  will  build  loyalty  to  democracy! 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  clarifying  the  issues  and  identifying  the  essential 
problems  that  it  seemed  wise  to  study  the  latest  developments  in  England 
and  France.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  democracies,  face 
to  face  with  dictatorship,  might  be  questioning  the  education  of  the  citi- 
zen and  proposing  plans  for  future  improvement. 

I  found  great  concern,  much  questioning,  and  many  commissions  and 
inquiries,  but,  curiously  enough  in  view  of  the  threat  of  war,  no  more 
unity  of  thought  than  in  the  United  States.  It  was  true  that  there  was 
superficial  agreement  in  the  acceptance  of  certain  general  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, each  capable  of  many  interpretations.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
prosperity,  with  varying  definitions  and  applications,  were  commonly 
stated  as  the  aims  of  democracy.  Furthermore,  since  each  of  these  can  be 
achieved  only  by  a  change  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  the  general  connec- 
tion between  education  and  democracy  was  commonly  admitted.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  hear  such  statements  as,  "We  are  in  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe";  "It  is  the  teacher  against  the  dictator";  "Education 
is  our  only  hope." 

The  present  program  of  education  for  citizenship,  both  in  England  and 
in  France,  is  set  by  those  who,  in  general,  uphold  the  present  social  order. 
They  consider  that  democratic  government,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  far 
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better  in  the  long  run  than  dictatorship.  They  believe  that  liberty  of  the 
person,  conscience,  property,  and  freedom  in  government  and  economic 
life,  if  kept  by  self-discipline  from  degenerating  into  license,  are  bettei 
than  coercion  from  authority.  They  believe  that  equality,  interpreted  as 
equal  justice,  equal  voice  in  government,  and  equal  opportunity,  is  better 
than  the  secure  uniformity  of  servitude.  They  believe  that  government  by 
the  people  makes  for  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  which  is  the  ideal  of 
fraternity.  They  consider  that  self-government  and  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  have  brought  a  high  standard  of  living  and  have  improved  the 
material  conditions  of  life.  They  hold  that  democracy  is  not  merely  a  form 
of  government;  it  is  a  way  of  life.  It  respects  the  individual.  It  seeks  to 
operate  by  discussion,  reason,  and  popular  consent.  Persuasion  is  brought 
to  the  front.  Force  is  relegated  to  the  background.  Rarely  are  the  goals 
stated  precisely.  They  are  large  categories  capable  of  varying  and  some- 
times conflicting  interpretations.  So  their  educational  program  has  as  its 
ideal  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  government  and  life  in  general  as 
they  now  are  with  such  changes  as  may  be  needed  to  come  surely  and 
slowly.  They  assume  democracy.  They  do  not  argue  for  it.  Education  for 
citizenship  is  considered  not  only  a  task  for  the  school,  it  is  also  carried  on 
by  the  radio  and  the  cinema,  the  theater  and  the  press,  and  constant  polit- 
ical discussion  in  the  localities  among  all  the  people. 

However,  the  idea  that  education  for  citizenship  can  be  purely  inciden- 
tal or  the  result  of  general  training  of  the  mind  or  character  is  losing  its 
adherents;  and  to  an  increasing  degree  are  being  heard  advocates  of  direct 
training  by  special  courses,  by  extra  attention  to  all  subjects  of  study,  by 
incidental  and  informal  discussions  outside  the  classroom,  and  by  youth 
organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  France  has  long  required  courses 
in  morals  and  citizenship.  Every  teacher,  every  class,  every  youth  activity, 
alert  to  its  responsibility  for  education  for  citizenship  seems  to  be  the  or- 
der of  the  day. 

But  there  are  those,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  who  would 
make  education  for  democracy  something  altogether  different.  They 
question  the  present  social  order.  They  speak  of  the  power  of  huge  banks 
and  corporations.  They  refer  to  the  "two  hundred  families."  They  deny 
that  democracy  exists  today  either  in  government  or  in  social  life.  They 
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state  that  France  and  Britain  may  pretend  to  be  democracies,  but  in  real- 
ity they  are  plutocracies.  Hence  education  for  democracy  should  be  the 
development  of  crusaders  for  change. 

This  attitude  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  R.  Attlee,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who,  as  leader  of  the  British  Labour  party,  was  offered 
$10,000  a  year  by  the  Government  "in  order  to  help  him  to  devote  his  time 
more  freely  and  effectively  to  criticizing  everything  that  the  government 
does."  "To  my  mind  democracy  does  not  mean  just  the  right  to  choose 
your  rulers  now  and  again,  and  the  right  to  change  them  now  and  again. 
. . .  Broadly  speaking,  in  a  capitalistic  country  .  .  .  there  is  no  citizenship 
for  the  worker.  The  worker  accepts  a  dictatorship  when  he  clocks  in. 
Therefore,  I  deny  that  the  democracy  in  a  capitalistic  country  is  a  real 
democracy."2  Major  Attlee  believes  that  there  is  no  freedom  in  individual 
property  or  private  capital  in  a  modern  capitalistic  country.  He  urges  that 
Great  Britain  move  to  the  control  of  the  means  of  life  for  all.  "Economic 
equality,"  he  says,  "is  a  necessary  feature  of  democracy."  All  should  re- 
ceive absolutely  equal  pay,  even  "the  scientist,  the  artist,  and  the  manual 
worker."3 

There  are  many  who  hold  this  view  in  England.  There  are  many  more 
in  France  where  they  dominate  the  Front  Populaire  and  until  last  spring 
controlled  the  government  of  France.  Their  argument  is  easy  to  follow. 
With  the  general  ideals  of  democracy  they  agree,  but  they  insist  that  their 
special  interpretation  of  these  ideals  must  be  realized  in  all  aspects  of  life. 
They  see  two  kinds  of  democracy :  political  democracy  which  affects  our 
government  and  our  individual  rights,  and  economic  democracy  which 
affects  how  we  earn  our  living.  Political  democracy,  this  group  thinks,  we 
now  have  to  some  slight  extent,  but  we  can  never  have  it  to  any  important 
degree  until  we  have  economic  democracy  as  well.  Today  we  have  plutoc- 
racy, they  say.  Tomorrow  we  must  have  economic  democracy.  Political 
power,  today  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  they  charge,  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  many.  To  accomplish  this,  economic  power  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  those  who  own  to  those  who  earn. 

One  school  of  thought,  one  wing  of  this  group,  believes  that  economic 
democracy  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  methods  of  political  democracy. 

2  Rt.  Hon.  C.  R.  Attlee,  "Economic  Justice  under  Democracy,"  in  Constructive  Democracy 
(London,  1938)  pp.  118-19. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  119-20. 
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Only  by  force  can  this  change  be  made.  These  are  the  Marxists.  The  role 
of  education,  as  they  see  it,  is  to  cause  revolution. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Communists  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

i.  Educate  all  the  people  to  form  labor  unions.  This  includes  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and  races, 
particularly  the  native  peoples  in  the  colonies.  Put  special  attention  upon  cer- 
tain workers  who  by  tradition  do  not  commonly  join  workers'  movements, 
especially  farmers,  members  of  the  professions,  artists,  teachers,  and  white- 
collar  workers.  Try  to  entice  small  businessmen  to  fall  into  line.  Put  special 
attention  upon  the  unemployed. 

2.  Educate  the  youth  to  organize.  They  are  the  most  important  part  of  a 
revolutionary  movement.  They  provide  the  fervor,  faith,  energy,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  They  are  economically  maladjusted.  They  are  dissatisfied.  They  are 
looking  for  leadership. 

3.  For  workers  in  unions  and  for  the  youth  build  an  educational  program  to 
develop  dissatisfaction,  class  consciousness,  radicalism,  and  the  revolutionary 
mentality.  Undermine  confidence  in  present  leadership.  Form  opposition  blocs 
within  present  unions  and  associations.  Attack  war,  race  prejudice,  wealth, 
and  machinery  for  settling  labor  disputes.  Fight  educational  retrenchment, 
suppression  of  radical  ideas,  racial  discrimination,  and  militarism.  Encourage 
participation  in  strikes,  picketing,  and  movements  against  war  and  fascism. 

4.  Make  particular  efforts  to  educate  the  intellectuals.  Capture  the  teachers, 
doctors,  engineers,  reporters,  writers,  and  artists.  They  mold  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  Through  them  all  ideas  reach  the  people.  Work  on  their  associations, 
and  destroy  their  confidence  in  their  leaders,  their  fellows,  and  their  prospects 
in  the  present  social  order.  Make  them  radical  and  revolutionary-minded. 

5.  Camouflage  all  this  in  the  words,  slogans,  and  ideas  that  any  people  has 
in  its  own  history.  England  has  had  equalitarian  movements,  John  Ball,  the 
Levellers,  and  the  reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  France  has  had  several 
revolutions.  Make  the  approach  simple,  logical,  and  intelligible  to  educated 
and  uneducated  alike.* 

The  last  point,  Number  5,  stressing  patriotic  camouflage,  explains  the 
cessation  of  public  opposition  to  religion  and  the  vociferous  advocacy  of 
democracy,  which  the  Communists  adopted  last  spring  under  orders,  I 
was  told,  of  Moscow.  This  represents  a  new  stage  in  the  communist  drive 
for  world  conquest. 

*  This  statement  of  the  Communist  conception  of  the  function  of  education  in  the  modern 
democratic  state  is  compiled,  not  from  opponents  of  communism,  but  from  the  statements  of  Com- 
munists themselves. 
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This  prescription  for  education  in  a  democracy  is  a  program  to  destroy 
democratic  government  in  order  to  bring  that  kind  of  equality  which 
Communists  consider  necessary  to  economic  democracy.  Its  aims  are  to 
create  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  order,  class  consciousness,  radicali- 
zation,  and  revolution.  It  is  not  a  program  for  the  schools.  In  France,  the 
school  curriculum  is  fixed.  The  examinations  are  so  severe  and  so  impor- 
tant that  teachers  are  completely  occupied.  In  England,  the  schools  are 
controlled  by  parents  and  local  leaders.  A  teacher  preaching  communism 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Hence  the  Communists 
center  their  attention  upon  pamphleteering,  soapbox  oratory,  and  adult 
education.  They  work  by  personal  contacts.  They  seek  to  make  converts. 

But  there  are  others  in  Great  Britain  and  France  who  wish  to  move 
from  what  they  think  is  plutocracy  to  democracy.  They  despise  the  Marx- 
ists and  their  ideas.  They  believe  in  the  methods  of  democracy.  They  are 
confident  that  such  a  change  can  be  accomplished  in  a  democratic  man- 
ner. These  are  the  Socialists  in  France,  the  Labour  party  in  England,  the 
democratic  equalitarians  who  vastly  outnumber  the  Communists. 

Major  Attlee  says:  "I  want  my  revolution,  but  I  want  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution. I  do  not  want  the  kind  of  revolution  that  really  destroys  its  own 
children  and  its  own  supporters."5  A  revolution  that  is  "peaceful"  can 
come  only  when  people  have  experienced  a  revolution  in  their  ideas ;  and 
if  economic  power  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  few  to  the  many  by  peace- 
ful means,  then  it  must  be  done  by  the  votes  of  the  majority. 

Thus  to  the  Socialist,  the  democratic  equalitarian,  the  function  of  edu- 
cation for  democracy  has  two  aspects.  For  political  democracy  he  goes 
with  the  liberal.  He  wants  the  citizen  so  educated  that  he  will  support 
government  by  reason,  discussion,  and  popular  consent.  So  far  as  eco- 
nomic democracy  is  concerned,  he  believes  that  the  function  of  education 
is  not  to  support  the  present  order,  but  to  build  a  new  one.  Its  aim  is  to 
make  a  change  in  the  majority  of  minds.  In  part,  this  can  be  effected  by 
general  propaganda;  in  part,  by  adult  education.  It  is  also  directly  a  prob- 
lem for  the  colleges  and  schools.  This  educational  program  stresses  equal- 
ity. It  emphasizes  injustice,  misery,  and  poverty.  It  aims  to  effect  a  wider 
sharing  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Not  all  go  so  far  as  Major  Attlee  in  pro- 
jecting complete  economic  equality.  The  school  and  the  teacher  must  take 

*  Attlee,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
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up  these  ideas  and  apply  them  concretely  in  their  local  setting.  Such  a  pro- 
gram of  education  seeks  to  change  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, of  owner  and  renter,  of  lender  and  borrower.  It  applies  to  house- 
wife and  servant  and  child.  It  is  education  for  labor  organization,  for 
formation  of  cooperatives,  for  economic  planning,  for  stimulation  of 
groups  for  "social  action."  Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  announced  as  a 
program  of  gradualism,  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  an  attack  upon  wealth.  In 
the  long  run  it  seeks  to  overthrow  the  system  of  private  enterprise,  to  do 
away  with  capitalism,  and  to  introduce  a  collectivistic  society. 

This  group  hates  and  fears  the  Communists.  In  England,  it  is  the  La- 
bour party  that  is  most  active  in  opposing  and  unmasking  the  Marxists. 
In  France,  until  recently,  there  has  been  an  armed  truce.  Nevertheless,  the 
two  programs  of  education  have  a  superficial  resemblance.  The  main 
difference  is  that  Marxists  do  not  believe  in  political  democracy.  The 
equalitarians  do. 

The  teachers  of  the  Front  Populaire  hold  stirring  meetings.  There  are 
addresses  on  Spain,  solidarity  of  labor,  and  democracy  in  administration. 
Fists  are  brandished  high  in  air.  Resolutions  are  passed  on  the  forty-hour 
week,  paid  vacations,  and  war.  They  oppose  military  training  and  plans 
for  mobilization.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  in  England,  which 
despite  its  name  is  not  affiliated  with  labor,  has  never  been  captured.  In 
France,  however,  where  the  Syndicat  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  General  Federation  of  Labor,  a  majority  last  year  were 
equalitarians.  This  year  the  equalitarians  have  lost  ground. 

Neither  in  England  nor  in  France  have  the  equalitarians  a  majority  of 
popular  support.  Included  in  the  opposition  are  the  Mosleyites,  the 
French  Royalists,  and  other  fascist  groups  whose  position  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed because  they  have  no  belief  in  democracy  in  any  form  whatsoever 
and  wish  to  abolish  it.  But  in  the  opposition  there  are  many,  certainly  a 
majority  of  all  the  people,  who  share  the  social  objectives  of  the  equali- 
tarians. With  the  hopes  of  the  equalitarians  many  liberals  are  in  accord. 
With  their  program  they  cannot  agree. 

Complete  individualism  the  liberals  do  not  advocate;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  system  of  private  enterprise  must  go.  Common  ownership 
is  a  noble  idea  in  theory,  but  where  in  practice  have  government  function- 
aries proved  able  to  operate  business  activities  with  economy  and  em- 
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ciency?  A  planned  economy  sounds  well,  but  where,  save  under  the  most 
severe  despotism,  has  such  an  ideal  been  realized.  Better  to  take  a  slower, 
more  deliberate,  middle  course,  trusting  to  government  regulation,  con- 
sumer cooperation,  and  the  effect  of  growing  social  idealism. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  liberals  who  know  history  have  watched  the 
course  of  previous  attempts  to  attain  Utopia.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
equalitarians  have  advanced  their  ideas,  the  same  theories  have  been 
preached,  dissatisfaction  has  led  to  action,  with  the  result  not  greater 
equality,  but  precisely  the  reverse — more  misery,  more  poverty,  more  dis- 
tress. Major  Attlee  himself  admits  his  worry  on  this  score:  "You  may  say, 
if  you  like — some  people  do  say — that  this  is  a  silly  optimism.  People  will 
tell  me  that  all  history  is  against  me.  It  is  generally  the  history  of  other 
countries.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sealed  pattern  laid  down 
somewhere  which  all  countries  must  follow."9 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  historians  who  do  see  something  of  a 
"sealed  pattern"  to  history.7  Careful  study  of  the  great  revolutions  of  his- 
tory show  Utopia  preached,  hopes  aroused,  action  following  idea,  and 
general  disappointment,  if  not  reaction,  the  result.  Gaston  Jeze  has  said 
recently,  "Communism  can  destroy  capitalism;  but  it  cannot  replace  it." 
It  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that  the  experience  of  history  shows  that 
Utopists  can  attack  and  destroy  the  system  of  private  enterprise,  but  they 
cannot  replace  it  with  any  system  which  can  be  operated  in  a  democracy. 
The  problem  of  how  to  limit  freedom  in  the  economic  realm  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  it  in  the  political  realm  has  never  been  solved  by  rev- 
olution. The  French  Revolution  of  1848  is  particularly  interesting  because 
in  its  early  stages  it  parallels  so  closely  the  situation  of  the  present. 

The  period  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1848  was  a  time  of  great  indus- 
trial unrest  in  France.  Despite  certain  notable  exceptions,  wages  were  low, 
hours  long,  and  conditions  of  work  miserable.  Sixty  thousand  carpenters 
went  on  strike  in  1822.  It  took  an  army  corps  to  put  down  the  demonstra- 
tions of  100,000  workers  in  Paris  in  1840.  There  was  a  three  months'  strike 
of  the  building  trades  in  Paris  in  1845.  All  this  was  organized  by  a  hier- 
archy of  labor  associations,  with  a  paid  secretary,  Vincent  by  name,  the 
Jouhaux  or  John  L.  Lewis  of  his  day. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

7  Crane  Brinton,  The  Anatomy  of  Revolution  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1938),  p.  300. 
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Philosophers,  political  scientists,  and  sociologists,  partly  professors, 
partly  laymen,  were  moved  by  this  distress.  They  could  not  but  contrast 
the  misery  o£  the  time  with  the  hopes  of.  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
One  group  preached  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity,  a  return  to  the 
ancient  morals,  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  the  voluntary  renunciation  of 
wealth.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  that  was  almost  religious.  "What  is 
socialism?"  was  asked.  "The  evangelist  in  action,"  was  the  answer.  They 
thought  that  they  could  transform  society  and  secure  happiness  and  good 
fortune  for  all.  "Property— it  is  theft"  was  one  slogan.  "The  first  place  in 
industry  today,"  said  Proudhon,  "is  reserved  for  the  machine.  The  second, 
to  men."  Louis  Blanc  preached  collectivism.  He  published  a  simple  little 
book  which  was  easily  comprehended  and  eagerly  and  widely  read.  He 
advocated  that  all  industry  be  run  by  the  government,  that  management 
be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  that  all  receive  the  same  pay.  For  the  profit 
motive  he  suggested  substituting  what  he  termed  "collective  honor."  The 
Boulevard  Raspail  in  Paris  is  named  in  honor  of  a  great  physician  who  at 
that  time  practically  preached  communism.  The  great  figure  of  the  time 
was  the  famous  poet  Lamartine,  a  generous  soul,  a  true  humanitarian, 
who  loved  his  fellow  men  and  wished  them  well,  a  man  with  pure  inten- 
tions, a  powerful  orator,  and  a  great  leader. 

"It  was,"  said  Bertaut,  "an  astonishing  mixture  of  realities  and  dreams, 
of  sincere  aspirations  and  hidden  ambitions,  of  revolutionary  frenzy  and 
French  good  sense, — this  legion  of  Utopists  who  filled  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe."8 

Many  of  these  men  were  superior  and  distinguished;  but  charlatans 
and  fakirs  followed  in  their  wake.  There  were  cranks,  phrenologists,  and 
quacks,  who  passed  out  pamphlets,  stood  at  the  doors  of  public  meetings, 
handed  out  dodgers,  and  harangued  in  the  streets.  One  had  a  new  reli- 
gion which  he  called  Eveadism,  after  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  new  god 
called  Mapah,  after  Mamma  and  Papa. 

These  ideas,  written  and  spoken,  whirled  on  every  hand.  Conservatives 
laughed,  scoffed,  and  condemned  them  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Neverthe- 
less, propaganda  began  to  have  its  effect.  Students  fell  in  line.  Secret  so- 
cieties, hundreds  of  them,  were  formed.  There  was  a  Society  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  one  called  The  Friends  of  the  People, 

8  Jules  Bertaut,  1848  et  la  Seconde  Republique  (Paris,  1937),  p.  19. 
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another  The  Society  of  Political  Prisoners,  and  the  like.  Some  had  initia- 
tion ceremonies  based  upon  Masonic  rites.  "What  are  the  passwords?" 
was  asked  the  initiate.  "Tiger,  cancer,  gangrene,  scaffold,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "This  is  a  war  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,"  said  Blanqui.  "The 
rich  have  wished  it  because  they  are  aggressors,  the  privileged  living 
richly  on  the  bread  of  the  poor."  "What  are  the  aristocrats?"  was  asked. 
"The  aristocracy  of  birth  was  destroyed  in  July,  1830.  Now  the  aristocrats 
are  the  rich  who  form  an  aristocracy  just  as  greedy  as  the  first." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Utopists  was  simple.  It  was  a  campaign  to  abolish 
capitalism,  to  establish  a  workers'  republic,  to  transform  the  social  econ- 
omy, to  proclaim  the  international  solidarity  of  all  peoples,  thus  bringing 
international  peace.  The  leaders  were  sincerely  confident  that  they  could 
reform  France  and  set  an  example  for  all  humanity. 

If  you  study  this  interesting  period,  you  will  note  that  the  Revolution 
was  easily  and  quickly  accomplished,  practically  without  bloodshed.  Tur- 
pitude in  high  office  and  a  financial  crisis  gave  a  militant  minority  its 
chance.  The  most  powerful  propagandists  became  the  first  leaders  of  the 
government.  They  picked  up  the  power  cravenly  cast  down  by  the  fleeing 
court.  Men  with  good  ideas  and  noble  purposes  did  their  best,  but  there 
were  also  little  men.  As  one  writer  of  the  time  put  it,  "The  crowd  always 
sides  with  mediocre  men  who  speak  in  redundant  phrases,  with  vibrant 
voices,  with  trivial  yet  powerful  language."  Idea  checkmated  idea.  There 
was  almost  a  brain  trust.  A  modest  professor  of  rural  economics,  Emile 
Thomas,  was  put  in  charge  of  all  public  works,  and  he  employed  97,000 
workers  on  state  projects.  But  the  finances  were  impossible.  The  treasury 
went  to  pieces.  There  were  intrigues,  revolts,  and  counter-revolts.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1848,  Louis-Philippe  fled.  On  the  tenth  of 
December,  the  names  of  six  candidates  for  the  presidency  were  before  the 
people  of  France — five  who  promised  some  form  of  social  justice,  and  a 
sixth,  a  resident  of  England  who  spoke  French  with  a  German  accent, 
whose  platform  was : 

I  am  not  one  to  dream  of  empire  or  war  any  more  than  I  believe  in  the  applica- 
tion of  subversive  theories.  Reared  in  a  free  country,  I  shall  always  rest  faithful 
to  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  your  votes  and  by  the  will  of  the  Assembly. 
If  named  President,  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  defend  a  society  so 
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audaciously  menaced.  I  should  devote  myself  exclusively,  without  any  mental 
reservation,  to  the  strengthening  of  a  stable  Republic. 

Louis-Napoleon,  forty  years  of  age,  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  re- 
ceived 5,434,226  votes  to  1,448,107  for  the  next  highest,  while  Lamartine, 
the  leader  of  the  Revolution,  got  only  17,910. 

Back  came  the  noblesse;  back  came  the  rich;  out  the  window  went  the 
theories;  law  and  order  gradually  emerged;  and  the  people  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Four  years  later,  Louis-Napoleon  discharged  the  Assembly,  took 
the  government,  made  himself  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  and  assumed  full 
and  despotic  control. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  history  that  seems  to  be  "sealed."  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  glittering  dream  of  the  Utopists  leaves  the  liberal  cold. 
Never  were  a  people  so  betrayed  as  were  the  French  in  1848.  They  sought 
to  overthrow  a  constitutional  monarchy.  They  achieved  absolutism.  They 
sought  peace.  They  achieved  war.  They  sought  social  justice.  What  they 
achieved  was  quite  the  reverse. 

Thus  the  liberal,  the  opponent  of  the  extreme  equalitarian,  believes  that 
one  function  of  education  in  a  democracy  should  certainly  be  to  give  to 
all  the  people,  plainly  and  simply  and  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  the 
history  of  how  nations  rise  and  fall.  They  should  come  to  know  how 
weakness,  vice,  and  luxury  will  sap  the  strength  so  that  invaders  may 
storm  their  way  in;  but  they  should  also  come  to  know  how  Utopists, 
playing  partly  upon  unnecessary  distress  and  partly  upon  stimulated  envy, 
can  so  arouse  a  people  that  enemies  within  can  storm  their  way  up,  and 
tyranny  and  increased  oppression  become  the  result.  However  much  the 
equalitarians  may  state  that  they  want  no  revolution;  however  much  they 
may  hope  to  achieve  their  ends  by  democratic  means;  however  much 
they  advocate  ballots  as  opposed  to  bullets — history  shows  the  danger  of 
the  movement  they  start.  For  the  French  were  not  advocating  revolution 
before  1789,  but  they  soon  found  that  they  were  living  in  one.  If  you  want 
bullets,  says  the  experience  of  man,  inflame  prejudice,  arouse  envy,  and 
pit  group  against  group.  Make  easy,  rosy  promises  for  a  future  where  all 
men  will  be  equal  in  every  way,  keep  the  pot  boiling,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  until  brother  will  kill  brother. 

Thus  in  England  and  France  there  are  three  philosophies  on  the  rela- 
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tion  of  education  to  democracy.  The  liberals,  the  great  majority,  believe 
that  present  government  and  life,  admittedly  imperfect,  are  best  in  the 
long  run,  yielding  better  compromises  between  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity,  and  prosperity  than  dictatorship  or  any  other  primitive 
plan.  Education  should  form  the  citizen  to  support  present  conditions 
and  improve  them  gradually.  This  philosophy  is  attacked  by  those  who 
believe  that  we  now  have  no  democracy,  or  only  a  very  imperfect  form  of 
it,  and  that  education  should  therefore  be  a  force  to  attain  a  different  con- 
dition. This  group  is  divided  into  two:  the  Communists,  who  believe  that 
political  and  economic  democracy  are  mutually  exclusive  and  prefer  to 
have  economic  equality  even  if  it  takes  a  revolution  to  get  it  and  tyranny 
to  maintain  it;  and  the  Socialists  or  equalitarians,  who  believe  that  eco- 
nomic democracy  can  be  attained  and  maintained  by  democratic  means. 

There  is  no  compromise  possible  with  Communists.  They  are  the  defi- 
nite, implacable  enemies  of  democracy.  Communism  and  fascism  might 
go  hand  in  hand.  Communism  and  democracy  never! 

But  if  we  exclude  the  Communists,  one  wonders  why  there  may  not  be 
some  common  ground  upon  which  the  democratic  equalitarians  and 
their  more  conservative  liberal  opponents  might  meet.  The  leadership  on 
both  sides  is  of  high  quality.  Herriot  and  Leon  Blum,  Sir  Walter  Citrine 
and  H.  A.  Morrison  are  able  and  well-educated  men.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  powerful  arguments  from  the  left  fail  to  convince  the  right.  The 
most  dire  warnings  from  the  right  fail  to  deter  the  left.  The  left  seek  to 
remedy  the  causes  of  war  and  recurring  economic  depressions.  They  de- 
plore the  concentration  of  wealth.  They  would  remedy  abuse  and  exploi- 
tation. The  right  admit  these  evils,  but  suggest  the  modification  and 
regulation  of  capitalism,  not  its  abolishment.  They  fear  that  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Utopists  will  destroy  democracy.  They  seek  a  workable  plan 
for  social  reconstruction  which  will  not  destroy  what  we  have.  Are  these 
views  irreconcilable? 

This  possibility  of  reconciliation  is  of  highest  importance  to  American 
education.  In  the  United  States  we  have  the  same  divison  of  opinion  as  to 
the  purpose  and  program  of  education  for  democracy  that  is  found  in 
England  and  France.  "Liberalism"  and  "radicalism"  among  professors 
and  teachers  are  not  to  be  explained  primarily  by  a  policy  of  academic 
freedom  and  encouragement  of  differing  philosophies  and  points  of  view. 
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Rather  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  world  outside. 
Among  American  educators  we  have  the  overwhelming  majority  hold- 
ing to  the  liberal  philosophy.  Here  we  have  a  small  minority  leaning  to 
the  left,  with  very  few  who  even  approach  the  views  of  the  extreme  equal- 
itarians  in  the  British  Labour  party.  Just  as  on  the  European  scene,  these 
radicals  are  not  stupid  men.  They  are  not  poorly  educated.  Sometimes  the 
more  they  learn,  the  deeper  go  their  researches,  the  more  radical  do  they 
become.  Each  side  agrees  as  to  broad  social  ideas.  Each  believes  in  democ- 
racy. Each  has  leadership  of  a  high  quality.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  a 
struggle  to  the  death  ?  Is  there  no  common  ground  ?  Is  there  no  basis  for 
reconciliation  or  compromise?  Is  there  no  possibility  of  a  higher  syn- 
thesis ? 

It  was  well  understood  by  the  classical  political  economists  that  partic- 
ular forms  of  government,  seemingly  so  stable,  were  neither  permanent 
nor  fixed.  Viewed  from  the  short  years  of  one  man's  life,  democracies  or 
dictatorships  might  seem  lasting;  but  seen  in  the  perspective  of  history, 
these  types  of  government  were  transitory.  The  Greeks  believed  that  gov- 
ernments changed  according  to  a  pattern.  Democracy  was  considered  to 
be  one  fragile  stage  in  a  process  of  degeneration  from  plutocracy  to  dicta- 
torship. It  grew  out  of  plutocracy  when  the  oppressed  poor  in  desperation 
rose  against  the  rich.  It,  in  turn,  yielded  to  tyranny  or  dictatorship  when 
the  ignorant  mass  of  the  people  surrendered  their  power  to  a  leader  risen 
from  among  their  ranks.  Plato  and  Aristotle  saw  change  in  government 
as  degeneration  in  a  single  direction. 

But  Montesquieu,  whose  ideas  had  so  important  an  effect  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  own  Constitution,  added  a  different  idea.  With  the  belief  that 
governments  were  transitory  and  likely  to  change  he  agreed.  He  was  in 
full  accord  with  the  notion  that  democracies  and  dictatorships  are  un- 
stable. But  he  saw  a  change  possible,  not  in  one  direction,  but  in  two. 
Studying  the  history  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  he  noted  that  the  citizens 
constantly  alternated  between  "choosing  a  tyrant  to  govern  them"  and 
"acting  the  tyrant  themselves."  He  concluded  that  "Democracy  has  two 
excesses  to  avoid:  the  spirit  of  inequality  which  leads  to  aristocracy  or 
monarchy,  and  the  spirit  of  extreme  equality  which  leads  to  despotic 
power  as  the  latter  is  completed  by  conquest." 

Montesquieu  dismissed  this  idea  in  less  than  three  pages.  It  is  a  pity  that 
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he  did  not  develop  it.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  1748,  democracy  was 
considered  of  slight  importance.  It  was  a  form  of  government  suitable  for 
a  city  or  for  a  district  of  limited  area.  But  the  idea  applies  to  democracy 
wherever  found,  regardless  of  size.  It  yields  the  clue  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  theories  of  the  liberal  and  the  democratic  equalitarian. 

For  if  we  accept  the  Greek  theory  that  democracy  is  a  stage  of  govern- 
ment somewhere  between  oligarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  tyranny  on  the 
other,  and  add  to  this  the  idea  that  change  can  occur  in  either  direction, 
democracy  being  impelled  toward  plutocracy  by  extreme  inequality,  to- 
ward dictatorship  by  extreme  equality,  then  democracy  is  not  absolute. 
It  is  relative.  It  is  a  mean  between  extremes.  It  is  not  a  fixed  state.  It  is  not 
static.  It  is  constantly  in  motion,  responsive  to  any  change  that  may  occur 
in  any  aspect  of  life.  At  one  time  it  may  be  moving  toward  the  center;  at 
another,  toward  one  of  the  extremes.  If  it  moves  too  far,  there  is  danger 
either  of  downfall  or  of  reaction. 

This  idea  of  democracy  as  a  mean  between  extremes  gives  us  the  basis 
for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  conflict  between  the  radicals  and  the 
liberals.  In  this  light  we  see  that  certain  sociologists,  philosophers,  and 
social  workers — and  following  them  certain  politicians — in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  see  social  injustice  in  present  conditions. 
They  see  an  increase  of  luxury  and  a  concentration  of  wealth.  They  see  an 
increase  of  poverty  and  distress.  They  cite  the  statistics  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  income.  They  study  unemployment  and  government  relief.  These 
trends  they  consider  those  tendencies  toward  extreme  inequality  which 
will  destroy  democracy.  So,  to  save  democracy  as  they  view  it,  they  wish 
to  see  the  good  things  of  life  divided  more  equally.  They  advocate  worker 
organization,  collective  ownership,  and  government  operation  of  certain 
basic  industries.  They  support  public  ownership  of  natural  resources, 
high  taxation  upon  income  and  inheritance,  and  the  development  of  co- 
operatives. All  these  measures  they  urge  to  correct  extreme  inequality. 

Then  there  are  other  sociologists  and  philosophers,  less  balanced,  less 
practical,  generally  foreign  to  the  democratic  tradition,  who  are  in  despair. 
They  are  in  a  hurry.  They  wish  to  go  to  the  extreme.  They  advocate  im- 
mediate nationalization  of  industry,  elimination  of  capitalism,  and  abol- 
ishment of  the  profit  motive  and  the  system  of  private  enterprise.  Like 
Major  Attlee  they  advocate  complete  equality. 
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And  this,  say  the  liberals,  will  bring  that  extreme  equality  which  will 
also  destroy  democracy.  For  the  advocates  of  such  a  system,  if  they  gain 
the  power,  will  find  that  their  ideas  can  be  put  into  practice  only  by  the 
most  despotic  measures.  If  they  win,  democracy  will  die.  If  they  lose,  as  is 
more  likely,  because  their  efforts  serve  only  to  arouse  opposition,  then  to 
power  will  come  a  fascist  leader,  perhaps  with  a  peculiar  delusion  like 
social  credit,  "Every  Man  a  King,"  or  "Thirty  Dollars  Every  Thursday." 
Either  way  dictatorship  emerges.  Either  way  democracy  is  dead. 

Some  may  consider  that  the  liberal  is  overapprehensive.  American  so- 
ciety seems  steady.  The  Capitol  at  Washington  looks  as  though  nothing 
could  shake  it.  But  the  student  of  history  learns  never  to  underestimate 
the  power  of  a  small,  militant  minority  consecrated  to  a  cause  with  reli- 
gious fervor.  The  Communist  party  enrolled  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Russians  in  1917.  Hitler  started  his  struggle  around  a  beer  table  in 
Munich.  In  1930,  at  the  time  when  the  late  Dr.  Becker,  Prussian  Minister 
of  Education,  gave  the  Sachs  Lectures  at  Teachers  College,  he  stated  that 
the  influence  of  the  Nazis  was  so  slight  as  to  be  without  significance.  It 
has  been  well  said,  "They  don't  take  plebiscites  before  revolutions."9 

Not  only  does  the  liberal  fear  the  extremist;  he  opposes  the  milder  so- 
cialistic program.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  measures  advocated  by  the 
democratic  equalitarian  will  reach  the  proper  mean  between  the  extremes. 
By  grading  the  top  down,  the  most  capable  and  hardest  working  would 
receive  the  same  as  those  of  least  capacity  and  industry.  This,  the  liberal 
contends,  would  destroy  the  incentive  for  production  of  wealth  on  which 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  depends.  He  believes  that  rewards  of  industry 
and  ability  encourage  all  to  try  their  utmost  and  thus  grade  up  the  whole 
population. 

The  liberal  is  not  sure  how  to  interpret  the  statistics  on  distribution  of 
wealth.  He  admits  that  this  is  a  question  requiring  study  and  research 
as  to  whether  a  large  part  of  the  population  has  sufficient  hope  of  reward 
to  keep  all  trying  to  improve  their  status  under  present  conditions.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  may  be  too 
great. 

He  points  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  highest  average  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world  was  in  the  United  States  in  1929,  and  that  a  larger  part  of 
the  population  than  ever  before  was  then  gainfully  employed.  Since  that 

9  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 
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time,  under  equalitarian  tactics,  much  wealth  has  been  destroyed  and 
much  money  distributed  without  improving  the  situation.  The  equali- 
tarian contends  that  the  failure  of  the  last  six  years  is  due  to  evils  of  the 
time  previous,  and  further  distribution  should  be  made.  The  liberal  be- 
lieves, on  the  contrary,  that  the  methods  of  distribution  have  destroyed 
not  only  wealth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  incentive  to  create  it. 

This  conflict  between  the  radicals  and  liberals  is,  then,  no  simple  issue. 
The  radical,  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  extreme  inequality,  wishes  to  start  a 
movement  toward  equality.  The  liberal,  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  complete 
or  extreme  equality,  wishes  to  work  the  other  way.  Each  knows  more 
clearly  what  he  does  not  want  than  what  he  does.  This  is  a  universal  char- 
acteristic of  democracy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  causes  of  equal- 
ity and  inequality  are  so  varied,  so  complex,  and  so  constantly  in  flux  that 
no  person  or  group  of  persons  today  can  be  said  to  be  able  to  give  a  com- 
plete answer. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  let  us  consider  democracy  not  only  as  a  mean 
between  extremes,  but  as  a  balance,  an  inverted  pendulum  which  can  lean 
toward  equality  on  the  left  or  toward  inequality  on  the  right.  It  can  lean 
at  any  angle.  If  it  leans  too  far,  it  will  either  topple  and  fall  or  it  may  re- 
bound suddenly  far  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  not  a  balance  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  a  balance  held  by  powerful  forces  pushing  from  either  side,  forces 
which,  working  against  each  other,  determine  the  angle  of  the  balance. 

There  are  many  forces  which  bear  upon  the  democratic  balance,  and  a 
change  in  the  power  of  any  one  of  these  forces  will  disturb  the  balance. 
Among  these  social  changes  we  can  suggest  the  following  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned :  the  former  unlimited  land  and  opportunity 
in  the  West,  and  the  present  closed  frontier;  the  former  stable  population, 
and  the  present  mobile  population,  with  particular  reference  to  the  north- 
ward migration  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  rush  to  the  cities; 
the  former  use  of  gold  and  specie  in  the  payment  of  obligations,  and  the 
present  great  utilization  of  credit;  the  former  importance  of  religious 
institutions,  and  their  present  decline  in  effectiveness,  and  a  growing  ma- 
terialism; the  former  freeholder  and  independent  owner,  and  the  increase 
of  renters  and  share-croppers;  the  development  of  technology;  tariffs  and 
the  diminution  of  world  trade;  armaments  and  prospects  of  war;  the  in- 
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vention  and  development  of  radio;  trie  concentration  of  power  in  govern- 
ment; and  the  development  of  adult  education,  libraries,  museums,  and  a 
universal  system  of  common  schools. 

It  is  from  a  study  of  these  social  forces  which  bear  upon  the  democratic 
balance  that  we  can  at  length  discover  the  relation  of  equality  and  in- 
equality and  the  mean.  Liberals  and  radicals  are  mostiy  concerned  about 
our  approach  to  one  extreme  or  the  other.  Not  one  person  or  group  of 
persons  in  the  world  today  sees  the  picture  as  a  whole,  nor  have  any  per- 
sons fully  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  complexity  of  pressures  which  make 
America  what  it  is. 

Democracy  must  preserve  itself.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  If  you  wish  to 
preserve  the  health  of  an  individual,  you  must  study  the  dangers  and  dis- 
eases to  which  he  is  subject  and  then  map  a  program  to  avoid  the  one  and 
prevent  and  cure  the  other.  We  have  been  searching  for  the  dangers  and 
diseases  of  democracy.  These  we  find  in  extreme  inequality  and  in  ex- 
treme equality.  Democracy  is  a  balance.  Pressures  from  either  side  cause 
the  balance  to  lean.  It  must  not  lean  too  far.  Hence  we  must  modify  exist- 
ing pressures  or  oppose  them  with  others.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  are  probably  beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  closed  frontier  and 
technology.  Others  we  can  use  as  we  desire,  such  as  the  radio,  or  legisla- 
tion. Highly  important  among  these  man-controlled  forces  is  education; 
and  it  should  constantly  operate  to  keep  the  balance.  In  its  fundamental 
sense,  this  is  education  for  democracy. 

If  this  is  education  for  democracy,  then  the  basis  for  the  program  to 
form  the  citizen  is  now  clear.  Democracy  has  both  a  political  and  an  eco- 
nomic aspect.  As  to  political  democracy,  there  is  little  disagreement.  The 
youth  should  come  to  understand  it,  to  practice  it,  and  to  defend  it.  The 
youth  should  know  what  democracy  is  and  how  it  came  to  be.  He  should 
appreciate  the  evils  against  which  it  was  a  protest,  and  how  easy  it  is  for 
despotism  to  return.  He  should  share  the  searchings  of  heart  and  mind  of 
the  Fathers  who  devised  democratic  government;  and  he  should  come  to 
understand  and  be  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  that  he 
might  have  these  privileges. 

He  should  come  not  only  to  know  but  to  practice  and  make  part  of  his 
life  that  action  by  the  citizen  needed  to  make  political  democracy  work. 
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He  should  learn  the  operation  of  government— Federal,  state,  and  local— 
and  the  rights  and,  more  importantly,  the  duties  of  the  good  citizen. 
These  should  not  be  taught  so  that  the  future  citizen  will  know  them  only 
theoretically;  they  must  be  so  powerfully  taught  that  action  will  ensue. 
This  will  require  more  than  the  classroom  and  the  school.  It  will  demand 
education  as  broad  as  life  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  American  youth  must  be  defenders  of  democracy.  It 
is  said  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  All  learning  is  dangerous 
because  it  is  difficult  to  control.  Propagandists  think  more  of  the  speed- 
ometer than  of  the  brakes ;  yet  it  is  at  the  brakes  that  we  must  center  some 
attention.  It  does  not  require  genius  to  find  fault  with  the  present  social 
order.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  picture  a  better  world.  The  problem  is 
to  find  the  right  method  to  achieve  it  without  ruining  what  we  already 
have.  Therefore,  American  children  should  be  on  guard  against  sudden 
change.  They  should  come  to  know  how  nations,  well  defended  by  brave 
warriors,  fall  before  the  demagogue  who  would  divide  up  the  public 
funds.  They  should  learn  the  economic  failures  of  national  planning. 
When  communism  is  preached,  when  workers  are  urged  to  revolt,  when 
dodgers  are  handed  out  in  the  street,  they  should  think  of  the  history  of 
the  past.  Part  of  the  education  of  the  American  youth  should  make  them 
hold  fast.  There  are  times  when  the  citizen  should  say  "Stop." 

There  is  little  controversy  over  the  principles  of  education  for  political 
democracy.  It  is  in  the  area  of  economic  democracy  that  the  unsettled 
problems  lie.  There  are  times  when  the  citizen  must  say  "Go."  In  a  chang- 
ing world  he  cannot  stand  still.  New  times  demand  new  ways.  Novel 
questions  call  for  novel  answers.  The  new  citizen  in  a  new  democracy 
cannot  be  a  static  cog  in  a  fixed  machine.  He  must  be  a  free  man,  free  to 
live  a  free  life  in  a  changing  world.  He  must  be  geared  to  change,  change 
which  must  be  accomplished  within  the  democratic  framework  in  the 
American  manner.  Such  a  change  according  to  our  analysis,  can  come 
only  from  a  modification  of  pressures  now  bearing  upon  the  democratic 
balance,  or  by  the  conscious  application  of  new  pressures,  which  means,  in 
part,  a  new  form  of  education  for  the  citizen.  To  determine  the  objectives 
and  the  educational  procedures  we  must  have  scholarship.  Minds  must 
meet.  Hotheaded  propaganda,  careless  collection  of  facts,  name  calling, 
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prejudice  and  innuendo,  hurled  from  either  side,  travel  on  separate  planes 
and  never  meet.  Minds  meet  when  there  is  calm,  fair,  reasoned  study  of 
all  the  facts,  patiently  and  wisely  applied.  This  is  scholarship,  and  it  is  to 
scholarship  that  democracy  must  trust  its  fate  and  its  progress. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Denis  Diderot  gathered  about  him  a  little 
group  of  brilliant  scholars  to  prepare  an  encyclopedia.  These  men  com- 
piled the  facts,  deduced  their  meaning,  and  suggested  their  applications. 
They  published  a  ten-foot  shelf;  but  they  did  more.  They  redesigned  the 
world.  Today  we  need  to  redesign  democracy;  and  we  need  many  groups 
of  scholars  to  perform  this  task.  We  need  scholars,  patient,  fearless,  wise, 
alike  in  competence,  but  differing  in  their  specialties  and  points  of  view. 
We  need  scholars  who  will  be  sensitive  to  all  the  problems  of  our  life.  Not 
all  scholars  are  professors  any  more  than  all  professors  are  scholars.  Di- 
derot's encyclopedists  included  a  writer,  a  doctor,  a  music  teacher,  a 
farmer,  a  mathematician,  a  treasury  official,  and  a  banker.  So  our  groups 
of  scholars  should  include  representatives  of  many  occupations.  They 
should  study  our  life  in  all  its  aspects,  assembling  what  is  known  and  dis- 
covering what  is  not  known.  Their  goal  should  be  the  determination  of 
the  angle  of  the  balance  of  American  democracy.  They  should  estimate 
the  task  of  restoring  that  balance  and  how  it  may  best  be  done.  What  are 
the  forces  that  disturb  the  balance?  What  is  the  source  of  their  strength? 
If  these  forces  are  beyond  our  control,  how  may  they  be  balanced  by  other 
forces  that  are  within  our  control  ? 

Education  is  but  one  of  the  forces  that  man  can  control;  and  the  school 
is  but  one  of  the  many  agencies  of  education.  So,  to  determine  the  role  of 
education,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  those  functions  that  can  better 
be  performed  by  government,  private  enterprise,  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions. Similarly,  to  plan  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  school,  the  task  to  be 
performed  by  the  family,  church,  club,  theater,  press,  and  radio  needs 
prior  consideration.  Thus  a  thorough  study  of  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy, even  though  its  main  emphasis  is  education  and  the  school, 
must  consider  society  as  a  whole  and  include,  in  a  preliminary  way  at 
least,  all  the  social  agencies  which  man  employs. 

We  need  answers  to  such  questions  as :  What  should  be  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment—Federal, state,  or  local?  What  part  should  be  played  by  private 
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enterprise  and  voluntary  associations  ?  What  should  be  the  task  of  educa- 
tion in  general  ?  What  should  be  the  particular  educational  tasks  of  adult 
education,  CCC  camps,  Boy  Scouts,  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  ? 

Since  education  is  the  most  flexible  and  powerful  force  which  man  con- 
trols, it  is  important  that  scholars  who  know  the  schools  and  are  specialists 
in  education  should  be  near  the  center  of  our  companies  of  scholars.  But 
scholars  in  education  cannot  work  alone.  Education,  in  simplest  terms, 
can  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts :  the  raw  material,  the  prod- 
uct, and  the  process.  The  raw  material  is  the  child,  the  pupil,  the  student; 
and  scholars  in  education  understand  him,  how  he  learns,  how  his  mind 
works.  The  product  is  the  embodiment  of  the  purposes  of  education. 
When  purposes  are  generally  agreed  upon  and  accepted,  the  educator, 
knowing  the  raw  material,  is  able  to  devise  the  proper  processes.  Educa- 
tors know  how  to  map  the  program  for  the  school.  They  can  modify  the 
curriculum.  They  can  retrain  the  teachers.  They  can  convince  school 
boards  of  the  wisdom  of  proposed  changes.  When  there  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  what  should  be  done,  they  can  work  by  themselves.  But  in 
determining  the  balance  of  American  democracy  and  in  mapping  a  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  that  balance  by  education,  we  are  in  the  realm  of 
setting  new  purposes  and  determining  new  objectives.  Here  the  educators 
must  receive  help  from  beyond  their  ranks. 

Hence  it  is  most  important  that  each  group  of  scholars,  in  addition  to 
including  laymen  in  its  membership,  should  so  organize  its  work  as  to 
receive  the  intimate  cooperation  and  personal  assistance  of  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lay  public.  Democracy  means  rule  by  the  people.  The 
people  must  decide.  A  group  of  school  officials,  or  a  teachers  union,  or  a 
council  of  professors,  unadvised,  unchecked,  unaided,  might  chart  a  satis- 
factory educational  course  for  Japan  or  Soviet  Russia.  No  army  general 
staff  could  plan  the  educational  campaign  for  democracy.  This  could  only 
come  from  the  people.  It  may  come,  as  it  has  so  frequently  in  the  past, 
from  the  action  of  pressure  groups,  or  the  hasty  reactions  of  irate  parents, 
patrons,  or  taxpayers.  Far  better  it  would  be  to  have  educational  planning 
come  in  that  understanding  and  sympathy  that  results  from  working  and 
thinking  together. 

Forces  of  education  and  the  lay  public  must  work  together,  not  only  in 
planning  education  for  democracy,  but  in  carrying  it  into  practice.  Edu- 
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cation  was  once  the  concern  of  the  parents,  the  preachers,  and  the  people 
close  to  home.  Of  necessity  it  has  become  institutionalized  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  experts  employed  to  do  the  job.  This  has  diminished  the 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  public.  In  the  dictator- 
ships the  parents  have  no  voice  in  the  education  of  their  children.  They 
are  forbidden  to  enter  the  schools.  No  such  condition  should  obtain  in  a 
democracy.  American  schools  exist  to  do  the  will  of  the  people.  There 
should  be  no  rift  between  the  school  and  the  public;  rather  there  should 
be  complete  understanding  and  cooperation.  For  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy is  not  only  a  task  of  the  school  and  teacher,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Teachers  College  is  preparing  to  do  its  part  in  this  vast  undertaking. 
The  Advanced  School  of  Education  has  projected  a  series  of  Research 
Institutes  to  assess  the  educational  implications  of  the  major  forces  dis- 
turbing the  democratic  balance.  The  cooperation  of  laymen  will  be 
assured  by  three  developments.  The  plan  of  lay  conferences  and  lay  parti- 
cipation in  student  discussion  groups  will  be  organized  formally  and 
extended.  We  are  proposing  the  creation  of  a  national  committee  of  edu- 
cators to  serve  as  a  liaison  agent  with  similar  national  committees  to  be 
appointed  by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  such  representative  lay  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  We  have  formed  a  small  committee,  named  the  Lay  Council,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  citizens  who,  by  reason  of  residence  in  New  York 
City  and  great  interest  in  the  problem,  can  act  as  a  unit  advisory  to  the 
Dean  to  assure  that  wisdom,  impartiality,  sense  of  public  obligation,  and 
scholarship  upon  which  the  success  of  the  entire  program  of  lay  cooper- 
ation must  depend. 

The  democracies  of  the  world  are  under  attack.  Externally  they  are 
face  to  face  with  dictatorship.  Within  their  ranks  they  confront  "isms"  of 
every  kind.  In  some  countries  the  balance  between  equality  and  inequal- 
ity, slowly  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  powerful  social  forces,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  topple  and  fall.  In  others  it  is  aslant.  Balance  can  be  restored,  not 
by  passionate  propaganda  and  loose  talk,  but  by  the  slow  application  of 
man-controlled  forces,  most  important  of  which  is  education.  Education 
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can  be  guided  only  by  scholarship;  and  it  is  to  scholarship  that  democ- 
racies must  trust  their  fate.  The  task  of  Teachers  College  is  clear.  If  our 
students  will  learn  to  be  scholars,  if  our  professors  will  continue  to  be 
scholars,  if  our  lay  associates  will  act  only  upon  the  results  of  scholarship, 
if  our  administration,  Lay  Council,  and  Trustees  foster  scholarship — then 
Teachers  College  will  have  done  its  part.  Only  by  a  wide  extension  of  this 
method  can  America  plan  a  program  of  education  for  citizenship  which 
will  check  communism,  avoid  dictatorship,  and  save  that  form  of  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life,  willed  to  us  by  the  Fathers,  which  we  would  all  pro- 
tect and  advance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 
June  30, 1938 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

In  conformity  with  the  Statutes  of  Columbia  University  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  on  conditions  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  during  its  one 
hundred  and  eighth  session. 

Owing  to  the  general  economic  situation  and  legislative  action  requir- 
ing that  all  students  entering  upon  the  study  of  pharmacy  enroll  in  the 
baccalaureate  course,  the  number  of  matriculants  reached  a  low  point. 
Statistics  from  the  Registrar's  office  show  a  distribution  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows : 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy  course 

Second  year 73 

Third  year 73 

Total 146 

Bachelor  of  Science  course 

Senior  year 31 

Junior  year 35 

Sophomore  year 33 

Freshman  year 48 


Total 


147 


Graduate  course 4 

Nonmatriculates 69 

Total  registration 366 

It  has  been  a  period  of  experiment  and  adjustment  centering  about  the 
several  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Pharmacy  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council  and  the  action  of  New  York  State  whereby  the  baccalaureate 
degree  becomes  obligatory  for  licensure  in  pharmacy.  Each  of  these  fac- 
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tors  has  been  responsible  for  modifications  in  the  educational  program, 
but  the  former  has  been  the  greater  in  its  effects  on  policy  and  administra- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  College  has  maintained  a  baccalaureate 
course  since  1913  and  has  recommended  the  award  of  this  degree  to  a 
substantial  number  of  candidates,  the  increased  requirement  cannot  be 
considered  a  radical  change.  Further,  investigation  of  the  programs  of 
study  in  several  colleges  or  schools  of  pharmacy  which  are  integral  units 
of  universities  shows  that  certain  recommendations  of  the  University 
Council  in  regard  to  educational  policies  do  not  represent  innovations 
without  precedent.  The  experiment  and  adjustment  have  not  been  with 
these  factors  but  rather  with  their  adaptation  to  the  educational  systems 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  University. 

The  work  of  the  University  Council  Committee  on  Pharmacy  has  been 
rather  complicated  by  reason  of  the  many  and  minute  details  which  sur- 
round pharmaceutical  education.  While  certain  of  the  provisions  are  of 
legal  status  and  others  emanate  from  advisory  bodies,  observance  of  all 
is  almost  imperative  in  planning  a  program  of  study.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  restrictions  generally,  but  the  degree  of 
detail  involved  is  amazing  to  the  educator  who  has  not  had  previous 
contact  with  them.  It  would  appear  that  pharmaceutical  education  has 
proceeded  from  an  extreme  in  which  college  studies  were  merely  supple- 
mental to  apprenticeship  to  an  opposite  extreme  characterized  by  rigid 
prescription  of  studies  and  time  allotments. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  a  program  of  studies  which  was  acceptable  to 
the  several  governing  agencies  and  to  the  University  was  finally  devised. 
By  agreement,  the  nonprofessional  courses  of  the  pharmacy  curriculum 
are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  University  departments 
which  thus  become  responsible  for  their  administration  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  The  ideal  of  pharmacy  students  entering  classes  in  these 
courses  at  Morningside  Heights  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  arrangement 
would  have  provided  a  beneficial  contact  but  was  impossible  because  of 
the  distance  between  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Campus.  The 
alternative  which  was  adopted  provides  that  the  University  department 
having  jurisdiction  assigns  an  instructor  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  or, 
failing  this,  designates  a  member  of  the  pharmacy  staff  as  an  instructor  in 
each  of  the  nonprofessional  courses.  The  program  also  provides  that  cer- 
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tain  of  the  basic  courses,  particularly  in  chemistry,  shall  be  equivalent  in 
content  and  hours  to  those  of  Columbia  College.  This  is  especially  desir- 
able in  the  adjustment  of  credits  involved  in  admissions  and  transfers.  It 
has  long  been  a  debatable  point  whether  or  not  these  basic  courses  should 
be  organized  to  include  a  large  amount  of  material  pertinent  to  pharmacy. 
In  the  shorter  pharmacy  curricula  of  former  years  such  inclusions  were 
necessary  because  of  lack  of  time.  Now  this  difficulty  is  eliminated,  and 
there  appears  no  reason  why  specialization  should  be  necessary  in  these 
basic  courses  in  the  pharmacy  college. 

For  many  years  the  college  studies  of  the  shorter  course  purposely  oc- 
cupied but  three  days  of  the  week  so  that  the  balance  of  the  student's  time 
might  be  free  for  work  in  a  drugstore.  This  employment  had  educational 
value  in  that  the  production  of  many  medicinal  agents  by  the  individual 
pharmacist  gave  the  student  excellent  training  in  several  essentials  of 
pharmacy.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  those  days  are  leading  professional 
pharmacists  today.  The  dovetailing  of  theoretical  knowledge  gained  in 
college  with  a  wealth  of  actual  pharmaceutical  practice  and  experience 
gained  through  apprenticeship  is  responsible  for  their  eminence  in  phar- 
macy. With  passing  years  the  situation  has  more  or  less  changed,  but 
there  is  a  survival  of  the  tradition  concerning  employment  during  college 
residence.  Under  the  old  order,  where  but  little  time  outside  of  college  was 
required  for  study,  it  was  possible  for  the  student  to  carry  a  heavy  employ- 
ment load.  Under  the  new,  where  the  reverse  is  true  particularly  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  possibilities  of  successfully  carrying 
the  study  and  employment  loads  simultaneously  are  materially  dimin- 
ished. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  employment  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  student  in  those  phases  of  his  calling  which  can- 
not be  taught  in  college.  The  real  question  is  how  can  the  two  types 
of  education  be  coordinated  so  that  one  will  not  overshadow  the  other. 
Interviews  with  members  of  the  freshman  class  show  that  arbitrary  limits 
cannot  be  set  and  that  evidently  the  adjustment  must  be  made  on  a  per- 
sonal basis. 

Heretofore  chief  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  purely  technical 
phases  of  pharmaceutical  education  despite  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
general  education  demanded  of  the  individual  entering  professional  and 
business  pursuits  has  steadily  advanced.  The  technical  education  of  thirty 
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years  ago  is  now  frequently  deemed  general  and  presumed  to  be  at  the 
command  of  the  average  individual.  A  stressing  of  technical  education 
results  in  specialization  which  is  productive  of  efficiency  while  the  occu- 
pation remains  static.  But  in  these  days  innumerable  influences  tend  to 
disturb  the  static  state,  and  the  specialist  frequently  lacks  the  general  edu- 
cation which  might  enable  him  to  turn  to  allied  fields.  So  it  is  with 
pharmacy  in  which  the  dispensing  procedures  of  former  days  have  been 
radically  changed  through  the  introduction  of  medicines  requiring  ex- 
tensive laboratory  and  manufacturing  facilities  for  production  and  the 
frequent  preference  of  the  physician  for  such  products.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  introduction  of  the  equivalent  of  a  college  year  of  general  education 
in  the  program  will  so  broaden  the  horizon  of  the  pharmacist  as  to  enable 
him  to  turn  his  talents  to  meet  new  conditions  within  his  profession.  In 
the  past  many  have  thought  that  abandonment  of  all  professional  claims 
and  the  adoption  of  an  unqualified  commercial  status  were  means  of 
meeting  the  changed  conditions.  In  latter  years  there  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  this  is  not  a  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  decisions  of  the  College  to  seek  reinstatement  in  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  to  participate  in  an  accreditment  project  have  influenced 
program  revision.  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  is 
primarily  concerned  in  the  several  aspects  of  pharmaceutical  education. 
This  Association  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  through  its  influence  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction  afforded  the  pharmacy  student, 
especially  in  the  smaller  colleges.  Our  college  was  a  member  from  the 
establishment  of  the  organization  until  1923  when  it  voluntarily  with- 
drew. Even  though  not  bound  by  membership  subsequent  to  withdrawal, 
the  College  continued  to  maintain  its  University  or  four-year  course  in 
accord  with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Association  and  in  some 
respects  exceeded  them.  As  the  conditions  which  rendered  withdrawal 
advisable  no  longer  obtain,  application  for  reinstatement  has  been  made. 

The  College  is  also  participating  in  a  project  concerned  with  the  accred- 
itment of  pharmacy  colleges.  It  has  been  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  formulate  standards  which  a  college  of  pharmacy  should  main- 
tain and  to  publish  a  list  of  the  colleges  which  by  their  conformity  warrant 
approval.  The  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education,  which  has  this 
work  in  hand,  is  a  body  representing  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
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Association,  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Application  for  accreditment  has  been  made  and  the  College 
has  been  inspected  by  a  committee  designated  by  the  Council  for  this 
purpose. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  decade  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present,  the  number  of  pharmacists  graduated  from  the  six  colleges  in 
New  York  State  was  far  in  excess  of  the  replacement  demand.  Economic 
conditions,  both  general  and  specific,  have  caused  a  diminution  of  this 
number,  but  absorption  and  placement  of  the  former  excess  are  also  di- 
minished by  these  same  conditions.  In  the  matter  of  adjusting  supply  to 
the  necessities  of  public  demand,  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  can  be  of 
assistance  if  they  will.  I  realize  that  the  establishment  of  any  satisfactory 
system  of  selection  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  study  of  all  factors. 
I  also  realize  that  intellectual  capability  as  measured  by  the  ability  to 
pass  examinations  may  be  no  indication  of  such  intangible  but  neverthe- 
less important  factors  as  character  and  personality.  Greater  stress  on  the 
candidate's  secondary  school  record  and  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  limits 
on  the  number  admitted  are  temporary  expedients.  It  may  be  that  with 
certain  modifications  the  methods  of  selection  recommended  in  a  com- 
mittee report  forming  part  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law,  1937,  might  be  applicable  to  pharmacy. 

The  ability  of  the  College  to  sustain  itself  on  the  income  from  tuition 
fees  was  long  a  source  of  satisfaction,  more  especially  so  in  that  the  large 
number  of  students  made  possible  material  increases  in  staff  and  in  facil- 
ities, and,  above  all,  the  maintenance  of  the  courses  leading  to  the  bac- 
calaureate and  graduate  degrees.  Perhaps  all  of  these  could  have  been 
attained  by  other  means  but  certainly  not  as  readily  as  by  having  surplus 
income  from  the  large  classes.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  judicious 
restraint  moved  the  governing  body  of  the  College  to  accumulate  a  re- 
serve against  possible  emergency.  A  period  of  stress  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College  was  anticipated,  and  the  deficits  of  the  first  few  years  of  the 
depression  period  were  met  without  difficulty. 

What  could  not  be  predicted  was  the  length  of  this  depression  period 
and  its  widespread  effects  on  drugstores,  which  still  absorb  the  greater 
portion  of  the  graduates  of  any  pharmacy  school.  With  four  schools  in  the 
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metropolitan  district,  each  heretofore  contributing  to  the  excess,  the  con- 
dition is  especially  aggravated.  The  remedy  is  for  the  schools  to  take  a 
courageous  stand  regarding  the  number  of  their  graduates  who  obtain 
employment  rather  than  the  number  they  graduate  each  year  as  the 
measure  of  their  usefulness.  The  terms  "selection"  and  "restriction"  are 
sometimes  interpreted  as  "prejudice"  and  "interference  with  opportu- 
nity." I  remind  those  who  do  so  that  the  licensing  procedure,  whether  it  be 
to  practice  pharmacy  or  to  drive  a  car,  is  a  selective  and  restrictive  process 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large.  By  judicious  limitation  of  matricu- 
lates to  those  possessing  the  intellectual  and  personal  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  as  far  as  we  can  measure  these  factors, 
the  schools  will  be  cooperating  with  the  state  boards  of  pharmacy  as 
selective  agents.  Further,  they  will  not  be  increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  have  spent  time  and  money  in  preparing  themselves  for  an  occupa- 
tion which  is  apparently  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 

This  school  is  now  obliged  by  state  law  to  place  all  students  on  a  four- 
year  basis.  For  fourteen  years  such  a  course  has  been  maintained  for  the 
students  choosing  to  elect  it,  but  at  no  time  has  it  been  self-supporting. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  presume  that  it  can  become  self-supporting  except 
through  a  large  influx  of  students.  This  is  unlikely  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  continue  the  present  difficulty 
of  overproduction.  There  are  but  two  alternatives :  state  support  such  as 
exists  in  many  pharmacy  schools  and  which  is  not  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing and  accumulation  of  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  of  which  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  maintenance  costs  on  a  proper  educational  basis 
and  income  from  tuition.  My  predecessor,  Dean  Amy,  strongly  advo- 
cated the  building  up  of  a  supplementary  source  of  income,  but  action 
was  deferred  in  the  hope  of  more  propitious  business  conditions.  The 
necessity  is  imperative  now  and  the  initial  steps  in  this  direction  have 
been  taken  by  both  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  Henry  V.  Amy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  for  twenty-five  years  and 
Dean  since  1930,  has  laid  down  the  burden  of  teaching  and  administrative 
activities  and  was  granted  retirement  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  effective 
July  1,  1937.  Alumnus  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  experienced  in  administra- 
tion through  his  deanship  at  the  Cleveland  College  of  Pharmacy  prior  to 
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appointment  at  Columbia,  active  in  pharmaceutical  endeavors  of  national 
scope,  and  above  all  a  friend  as  well  as  a  teacher  in  the  minds  of  his  stu- 
dents, he  was  moved  to  this  action  by  reason  of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Hugo  H.  Schaefer,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  since  1927, 
offered  his  resignation  effective  July  1, 1937,  having  accepted  the  deanship 
of  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Long  Island  University.  Alumnus 
of  this  College,  Columbia  University  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Berne,  he  goes  to  his  new  field  with  the  good  wishes  of  our 
Faculty.  While  we  regret  his  decision,  we  are  indeed  happy  to  claim  him 
as  one  more  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  administrators  who  have  gone 
forth  from  this  College.  Mr.  Leslie  Jayne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
since  1931,  offered  his  resignation  effective  July  1, 1937,  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Chemist  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
Mr.  Charles  Soren,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  since  1927,  offered  his  resig- 
nation effective  September  1, 1937,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Winthrop 
Chemical  Company. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Thomas  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry  at  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, effective  July  1,  1937.  Professor  Thomas  came  to  us  with  a  full 
insight  into  the  intricacies  of  our  present  system  of  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion. He  has  reorganized  the  teaching  of  chemistry  at  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  brought  it  into  conformity  with  that  in  Columbia  College. 
He  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  this  College  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  as  representative  of  the  University  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this 
corporation.  Assistant  Professor  Abraham  Taub  has  been  advanced  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  Mr.  Edward  Anzelmi, 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  has  been  advanced  to  Associate  in  Chemistry 
and  placed  in  charge  of  courses  in  general  chemistry.  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Liberman,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  has  been  advanced  to  Associate  in 
Chemistry  and  placed  in  charge  of  courses  in  analytical  chemistry.  Messrs. 
Harold  A.  Boner  and  W.  Bradford  Smith  were  appointed  as  Instructors 
in  English  on  the  nomination  of  Professor  Harrison  R.  Steeves.  Messrs. 
Saul  A.  Bell  and  Albert  G.  Mercuri  were  appointed  as  Instructors  in 
Chemistry  on  the  nomination  of  Professor  Arthur  W.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Reinhard  H.  Luthin  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Contemporary  Civiliza- 
tion on  the  nomination  of  Professor  Harry  J.  Carman.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
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Hatfield  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  German  on  the  nomination  of  Pro- 
fessor Robert  H.  Fife  and  Dr.  Herbert  K.  Stone  was  appointed  Lecturer 
in  French  on  the  nomination  of  Professor  Horatio  Smith. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Pharmacy,  George  C.  Diekman,  '88,  on  January  29, 1937.  The  kindliness 
and  unassuming  manner  of  Professor  Diekman  have  made  his  name  one 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  older  graduates  of  this  College. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  augmented  through  the  election  of 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Kirkham,  Upjohn  Pharmaceutical  Company;  B.  H.  Ba- 
danes,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Incorporated;  G.  Simon,  Heyden  Chemical 
Company;  J.  Chilcott,  Maltine  Company;  Dr.  E.  R.  Bilhuber,  Bilhuber- 
Knoll  Company;  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Baketel,  Reed  &  Carnrick  Company.  We 
welcome  these  men  as  additions  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have, 
through  their  interest  and  unselfish  service,  made  possible  the  educational 
activities  of  the  institution. 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  election  of  Trustee  J.  Leon  Lascofr  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Dr.  Lascoff  will  pre- 
side at  the  eighty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Minneapolis 
this  August. 

In  the  death  of  former  Trustee  and  Treasurer  Clarence  O.  Bigelow, 
March  28,  1937,  the  College  has  lost  one  who  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
energy.  The  excellent  financial  condition  of  the  College  prior  to  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  depression  period  is  fitting  testimony  to  his  sagacious 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  College. 

It  is  realized  that  research  as  well  as  teaching  should  be  part  of  the 
program  in  the  educational  institution  of  today.  In  many  colleges  the 
teaching  and  administrative  duties  of  the  faculty  member  are  purposely 
lightened  so  that  he  may  be  available  in  the  specific  research  projects  re- 
ferred to  the  institution.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  facilities  of  this  College  may  be  offered  in  funded  research  and  our 
staff  will  be  available  for  greater  efforts  in  this  field.  Despite  adverse  con- 
ditions, the  following  investigations  by  individuals  or  in  collaboration 
with  graduate  students  may  be  recorded:  dentine  anesthetics,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Taub  in  collaboration  with  Harold  A.  Osserman,  D.D.S.;  the 
detection  of  certified  food  colors  by  capillary  analysis,  by  Professor  A. 
Taub  and  Mario  de  J.  Ortega,  Phar.D.;  the  utilization  of  the  newer 
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solvents  in  drug  analysis,  by  Samuel  S.  Liberman,  Associate  in  Chemistry; 
the  efficiency  of  enteric  coatings  for  capsule  medication,  by  Professor 
Carter  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Meleney  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons;  the  identification  of  pharmaceutical  products  by 
means  of  ultraviolet  fluorescence,  by  Professor  Wimmer;  changes  in 
medicinal  substances  caused  by  mold  development,  by  Professor  Hart; 
possibilities  of  synonymy  in  genus  Delphinium,  by  Joan  Coons  in  col- 
laboration with  Professor  Ballard;  the  identification  of  waxes  by  micro- 
analysis, by  Samuel  Zweig  in  collaboration  with  Professor  H.  Taub;  and 
insect  infestation  in  drugs,  by  Bernard  L.  Blumberg  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Ballard. 

As  an  evidence  of  past  activity  in  research  I  am  happy  to  report  the 
award  of  the  Flueckiger  Honor  Medal  to  Dean  Emeritus  Henry  H. 
Rusby.  This  is  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  honors  bestowed  upon  a  truly 
great  man  and  scientist. 

The  gifts  without  restriction  received  by  the  College  during  this  period 
aggregate  $12,300.  These  gifts  have  materially  reduced  the  deficit  under 
which  the  College  has  operated  during  the  year.  In  the  past  five  years  the 
surplus  of  more  prosperous  times  has  been  entirely  used  in  meeting 
deficits  which  undoubtedly  will  continue,  although  perhaps  of  diminished 
amount,  until  an  endowment  is  accumulated.  These  unrestricted  gifts 
enable  us  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
realize  the  full  benefits  of  endowment. 

The  Bigelow  Fellowship  is  established  through  a  bequest  of  $25,000 
from  the  late  Clarence  O.  Bigelow  for  this  purpose.  This  fellowship  is  for 
graduate  study  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  is  open  to  students  pos- 
sessing the  baccalaureate  degree  granted  by  this  college  or  other  colleges 
maintaining  equivalent  standards. 

In  presenting  recommendations  for  the  welfare  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy it  is  convenient  to  divide  them  into  the  educational  and  the  financial. 
Perhaps  the  Dean  should  concern  himself  with  only  the  educational 
activities  of  the  institution,  but  as  these  are  contingent  upon  an  adequate 
financial  structure,  both  must  be  considered. 

At  this  time  I  offer  but  three  recommendations  in  regard  to  matters  of 
educational  interest.  First,  there  should  be  a  liberalization  in  the  program 
of  study  so  as  to  permit  the  election  of  work  in  fields  of  particular  interest 
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to  the  student  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  state  and  national  restrictions. 
Progress  toward  this  objective  is  being  made  in  the  College  and  eventu- 
ally greater  progress  may  be  had  through  closer  contact  with  the  several 
departments  of  the  University.  Second,  there  should  be  provision  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  graduate  study  in  pharmacy.  With 
proper  coordination  of  the  educational  resources  of  the  University,  par- 
ticularly in  chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  bacteriology,  the  establishment 
of  a  broader  program  leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy  should 
not  present  insuperable  difficulties.  To  a  limited  extent  such  programs  are 
now  in  operation  in  certain  pharmacy  schools  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  attracting  serious  and  desirable  students  who  in  many  instances 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  study  at  Columbia.  Third,  there 
should  be  a  greater  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  connection  with  graduate  studies  at  the  University.  This  would  open 
several  fields  of  study  not  at  present  available  to  candidates  for  graduate 
degrees  at  Columbia. 

The  financial  requisites  to  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  the 
educational  activities  are  two  in  number.  First,  an  immediate  sustaining 
fund  of  $50,000,  without  restriction,  for  balancing  the  budget  until  such 
time  as  the  endowment  and  alumni  funds  are  productive  of  sufficient 
income  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  accumulation  of  this  sustaining  fund 
may  encroach  somewhat  on  the  efforts  to  secure  the  other  funds,  but  it  is 
to  meet  an  immediate  need  so  that  the  College  may  survive  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  long-range  financial  program.  Second,  an  endowment 
fund  of  $500,000.  Although  active  work  on  the  latter  project  is  just  start- 
ing, it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  a  few  subscriptions  have  already  been 
received.  The  alumni  fund,  although  separate  in  mechanism  of  accumu- 
lation, is  part  of  the  endowment  project  in  that  all  monies  collected  will 
be  added  to  the  endowment  fund  as  a  contribution  from  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  individual  or  class  subscriptions  may  be  small,  but  with 
about  six  thousand  living  alumni,  the  aggregate  annually  added  to  en- 
dowment from  this  source  should  be  a  sizeable  sum.  Aside  from  material 
support,  alumni  funds  generally  create  a  personal  interest  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  its  well-being. 

During  this  period  of  adjustment  the  College  of  Pharmacy  has  had  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  several  departmental  and  administrative 
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officers  of  the  University.  In  every  instance  a  clear  understanding  of  a 
problem  was  promptly  followed  by  suggestions  leading  to  solution.  Their 
interest  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  pharmacy  curriculum  upon  a  fully  recognized  University 
basis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Ballard, 
Dean 
June  jo,  1938 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  thirty-ninth  Summer  Session  of  the  University  which 
opened  July  6  and  closed  August  12,  1938.  The  dates  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions in  years  when  July  4  comes  on  Sunday  or  Monday  have  been  regu- 
lated by  action  of  the  University  Council  as  of  October  12,  1937.  Two 
Saturdays  will  be  used  to  compensate  for  the  two  class  days  lost.  In  1938 
the  Saturdays  were  the  second  and  fifth.  The  fifth  Saturday  was  used 
instead  of  the  sixth  as  advertised  because  many  students  needed  to  leave 
on  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  order  to  meet  on  the  following 
Monday  professional  engagements  at  a  distance.  Because  of  the  dates  at 
which  many  schools  close  in  June  and  open  in  the  fall  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Summer  Session  should  not  open  before  July  1  nor  close  after 
August  15. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of  the  session 
(see  pages  380— 383).  Outstanding  figures  are:  the  enrollment  of  11,822  stu- 
dents as  against  11,809  ^or  I937  an<^  IIo27  f°r  1936;  the  percentage  of  men 
and  women,  29.10  and  70.90  respectively,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  men  which  was  28.94  m  I937?  an<^ tne  wide  territorial  distri- 
bution with  8,155  students  from  outside  of  New  York  State — 2,535  from 
the  North  Central  division  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin),  and  303  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  students  in  attendance  59.67  per  cent  had  taken  work  at  the 
University  previously.  The  number  of  new  students  in  attendance  in  the 
1938  Summer  Session  increased  by  3.02  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year. 
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COMPARATIVE  ENROLLMENT  WITHIN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  NEW  YORK  STATE 


New  York.  State 

New  York.  City 

State  and  City 

Year 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
enrollment 

1930 

i93i 

1932 

1933 

1934  ..... 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1,520 
1.574 
i,438 
1,260 
1,400 
1,589 
1,537 
1,652 
1,500 

10.9 
1 1.2 
12.4 
13.6 
13.6 
13-5 
13-3 
13.9 
12.6 

2,812 
2,923 

2,574 
2,329 
2,096 
2,307 
2,181 

i,934 

2,176 

20.2 
20.8 
22.2 

25-3 
20.3 
19.7 
18.9 
16.3 
18.3 

4,332 
4,497 
4,012 

3,589 
3,496 
3,896 
3,7i8 
3,586 
3,667 

31.2 
32.1 
34-7 
39-o 
34-o 
33-2 
32.2 

30-3 
31.0 

The  Summer  Session  of  1938  showed  an  increased  enrollment  o£  .11 
per  cent  from  1937.  The  1937  Summer  Session  showed  an  increase  of 
2.45  per  cent  from  1936. 

In  the  table  that  follows  it  will  be  noted  that  the  1938  Summer  Session 
is  14.87  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1930  Summer  Session  at  Columbia  and 
that  the  registrations  of  a  total  of  twenty-five  major  institutions  show  in 
this  period  a  gain  of  6.06  per  cent.  These  same  twenty-five  institutions 
gained  in  1938  over  1937  7.07  per  cent  while  Columbia  gained  in  1938 
over  1937  .11  per  cent. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  I93O  AND  1938  REGISTRATIONS  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION  AND  THE  SUMMER  SESSIONS  OF  TWENTY-FIVE 

MAJOR  INSTITUTIONS 


Registrations 

Percentage 
of  Change 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1930 
and 
1938 

193  7 
and 
1938 

Twenty-five 
major  in- 
stitutions 

Columbia 
University 

64,371 
13,887 

67,800 
14,016 

57,235 
11.559 

45.733 
9,200 

48,553 
10,281 

54,990 

n,7i3 

61,450 
11,527 

63,758 
11,809 

68,272 
11,822 

+6.06 
-14.87 

+7-°7 
+.11 

Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1938  include  the 
analysis  of  the  staff:  740  instructors  (457  men  and  283  women)  of  which 
number  in  were  assistants.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of  sixteen  instructors 
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in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Summer  Demonstration  School 
there  were  nineteen  high  school  teachers  and  twenty-one  elementary 
school  teachers.  There  was  a  total  of  294  instructors  from  outside  the 
University. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE  TEACHING  STAFF  BY  ACADEMIC  RANK 


Ran\ 

Visiting 

Local 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

President 

Dean 

Professorial  Rank 

Full 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Assistant 

1 
1 

32 

2 

8 

80 

42 

6 

2 

7 

77 

36 

77 
41 
48 
99 
26 

15 
11 

24 

98 

7 

1 
1 

-  130 

56 

87 

354 

in 

Total 

166 

128                291 

155                 740 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1938  there 
were  273  of  professorial  rank  or  36.89  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  those 
giving  instruction. 

There  were  six  visiting  instructors  from  abroad  in  1938:  Enrico  de' 
Negri,  Professor  Incaricato  di  Filosofia  Morale,  University  of  Pisa,  Sekr. 
d.  Deutsch-Ital.  Forschungsinstitut,  Cologne,  and  Lektor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cologne,  who  lectured  in  Italian;  Edgar  P.  Dickie,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  who  lectured  in  philoso- 
phy of  religion  at  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Paul  P.  Ewald  of  the 
Crystallographic  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  England,  who  lectured  in  phys- 
ics; Henri  M.  Peyre,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  University  of 
Lyon,  France,  who  lectured  in  French;  John  G.  Pilley,  Lecturer  in  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Bristol,  England,  who  lectured  in  natural  sciences; 
and  Emmy  Zweybriick,  Professor  of  Design  in  Vienna,  who  lectured  in 
design  in  industry.  From  Canada  came  Florence  S.  Dunlop,  psychologist 
and  supervisor  of  special  classes  in  public  schools,  Ottawa,  Canada,  who 
lectured  in  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  David  Harris  Russell, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
who  lectured  in  educational  psychology. 

A  total  of  1,117  courses  was  offered,  an  increase  of  sixteen  over  1937. 
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In  1938  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Residences  were  continued 
with  great  success.  The  French  House  was  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Jeanne  V.  Varney;  the  German  House,  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schrader; 
and  the  Italian,  of  Professor  Maria  Piccirilli.  A  Spanish  House  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Carolina  Marcial-Dorado  was  added.  All  four  lan- 
guage residences  will  be  continued  in  1939. 

The  instruction  in  the  spoken  language  under  residential  conditions 
should  be  a  part  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  for  the  entire  school 
year.  Housing  of  a  special  sort  is  required  and  should  be  provided  by  the 
University  through  building.  Housing  for  language  units  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  building  designed  in  part  for  single  rooms  and  small  apart- 
ments. Rentals  should  be  scaled  for  the  building  as  a  whole  to  cover  the 
carrying  charges  of  the  language  units.  The  Summer  Session  requests 
that  studies  leading  to  such  housing  be  made.  The  use  of  fraternity  houses, 
our  present  plan,  is  unsatisfactory. 

For  two  years  the  Summer  Session,  cooperating  with  the  School  of 
Architecture,  offered  courses  in  industrial  design  for  furniture  and  printed 
papers  and  fabrics.  The  attendance  upon  the  courses  given  by  unusually 
qualified  designers  was  so  small  that  the  work  will  not  be  continued. 
Either  our  efforts  to  reach  the  proper  manufacturing  concerns  or  de- 
signers or  schools  have  been  badly  directed  or  our  American  system  icr 
the  making  and  purchase  of  designs  does  not  include  university*  institu- 
tions as  a  normal  part  of  its  procedures.  Some  features  of  this  work  may 
possibly  be  undertaken  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  art  in  the  public 
schools.  The  School  of  Architecture  will  carry  on  furniture  design  in  the 
academic  year. 

The  number  of  students  coming  to  the  Summer  Session  to  take  profes- 
sional courses  in  writing  increases  vearlv.  Following:  the  custom  of  the 
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academic  year  a  Writers  Club  was  organized  in  1937.  The  Writers  Club 
of  1938  has  had  a  most  successful  season.  The  Club  had  a  membership  of 
ninety-seven.  Four  meetings  were  held  for  the  discussion  of  various 
phases  of  professional  writing. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  field  courses  in  foreign  education 
conducted  bv  Teachers  College  under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College  in  cooperation  with  various  national  educa- 
tion authorities.  The  countries  visited  were  Austria,  Denmark.  England, 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Scodand,  Sweden, 
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and  Switzerland.  In  every  case  members  of  the  Teachers  College  staff 
directly  supervised  the  work  and  University  credit  was  allowed. 

The  following  exhibits  were  held  on  the  Campus :  Current  Books  for 
Boys  and  Girls;  Graphic  Processes,  prints  loaned  by  Louis  A.  Holman; 
Official  Publishers'  Exhibit  of  Text  and  Reference  Books;  Photographs 
of  Classes  of  Rapid  Learners  at  the  Speyer  School;  Photographs  by  Bob 
Davis;  Recent  Publications  of  the  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions; and  Silver,  Handwrought  and  Executed  by  George  Jensen,  Inc.,  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Numerous  conferences  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  Session  and  to 
outsiders  were  held  with  great  success.  These  included:  Educational 
Administration,  Elementary  Education,  Forum  Discussions  on  Nursery 
School  and  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Education,  Joint  Conference  of 
Educators  and  Other  Community  Workers,  Mathematics,  Observation 
of  Case  Study  Conferences,  Science  and  Science  Teaching,  Conference 
for  School  Board  Members  and  School  Administrators,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, Symposium  on  General  Education,  Teaching  Music  in  Small 
Town  and  Rural  Schools,  and  Teacher  Education. 

The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  gave  twenty-one  concerts  and  four  lec- 
tures open  to  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  Organ  recitals  were 
held  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  in  Riverside  Church. 
Other  concerts  were:  two  evenings  with  the  Phil-Sym  String  Quartet,  a 
harpsichord  recital,  a  choral  concert  by  the  Choir  of  the  Pius  X  School  of 
Liturgical  Music,  and  Palestrina's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli  sung  by  our  own 
Summer  Session  Chapel  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Henry 
Doersam.  There  were  in  addition  a  piano  and  cello  recital;  a  two-piano 
recital;  a  voice,  violin,  and  viola  d'amore  recital;  and  an  orchestral  and 
choral  concert  by  the  training  classes  of  Teachers  College.  In  all,  142 
lectures  were  given  on  most  varied  subjects,  and  in  addition  numerous 
entertainments  in  the  Graduate  Room  of  Philosophy  Hall  and  in  Mc- 
Millin  Academic  Theater.  All  of  these  entertainments  without  exception 
were  free  to  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  Columbia  Theater  Associates,  assisted  by  the  Summer  Session 
classes  in  play  production  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Milton  Smith, 
gave  five  performances  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  in  the  second  week  and 
three  performances  of  Four  Letter  Man  in  the  sixth  week. 

Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City  with  a  total 
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of  4,927  participants,  a  loss  of  812  or  14.14  per  cent  from  1937.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  decrease  in  the  participation  in  excursions  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  two  classes  were  held  on  Saturday.  The  West  Point  excursion 
included  767  students,  and  175  visited  the  Washington  Irving  region. 

An  analysis  of  the  dormitory  figures  gives  the  following  summary: 
The  average  charge  for  men  in  the  dormitories  was  $5.30  per  week;  for 
women  in  the  Barnard  College  dormitories,  Brooks  Hall,  $7.85  and 
Hewitt  Hall,  $7.91;  in  Johnson  Hall,  $8.07;  in  the  Teachers  College  dor- 
mitories, Seth  Low  Hall,  $5.84  and  Whittier  Hall,  $5.93;  and  in  the 
Teachers  College  apartments,  Grant  and  Sarasota  Halls,  $14.74  an<^  Ban- 
croft  Hall,  $13.55  or  $I8.n,  depending  on  the  number  of  rooms. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1939  will  be  coincident  with  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  Many  visitors  will  come  to  the  University  interested  in 
attending  a  few  lectures,  often  only  one.  Some  new  plans  must  be  evolved 
to  meet  the  desires  of  these  visitors  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
continuous  work  of  the  classes.  It  may  be  that  a  series  of  lectures  within 
the  fields  of  the  social  studies,  the  humanities,  and  public  education,  each 
meeting  daily,  may  be  so  developed  that  each  lecture  is  a  unit.  If  so,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  admission  on  the  basis  of  attendance  for  a  single 
day. 

In  my  report  of  1937  I  spoke  of  the  need  for  greater  care  in  the  advice 
and  supervision  helpful  to  graduate  students.  This  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual is  a  part  of  a  plan  for  graduate  study  which  needs  to  be  followed 
in  America.  We  give  too  many  degrees  to  students  whose  abilities  we 
do  not  really  know  and  we  give  degrees  for  work  often  ill-planned  and 
badly  executed.  We  can  admit  to  study  for  the  degree  fewer  students 
more  carefully  selected,  we  can  plan  and  supervise  the  course  of  study 
more  thoroughly,  and  we  can  set  more  difficult  examinations  and  deny 
the  degree  more  frequently  than  is  now  the  case.  Doubtless  all  three  of 
these  procedures  should  be  followed  to  some  degree.  Certain  it  is,  in  any 
case,  that  we  need  to  give  continuous  study  to  and  provide  considerable 
.  improvement  in  our  graduate  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss, 

Director 
October  28, 1938 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
report  of  University  Extension  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1938.  Univer- 
sity Extension  operates  through  University  Classes,  both  intramural  and 
extramural  courses,  and  through  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
its  newly  added  and  associated  branch  of  Film  Study.  With  these  activ- 
ities the  University  serves  the  public  by  offering  adult  education  for  those 
who  for  various  reasons  must  rely  upon  this  part  of  the  University  for 
their  higher  education  or  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  through  Colum- 
bia University.  Columbia  regards  University  Extension  as  an  important 
part  of  its  educational  machinery  and  cares  for  it  with  a  liberal  item  in 
the  University  budget.  The  University  does  not  assign  adult  education  to 
any  other  part  or  school  of  the  University  as  its  function  but  operates  an 
organization  independently  and  as  a  separate  entity  with  a  Director  and 
Administrative  Board.  Adult  education  is  then  a  definite  achievement 
active  throughout  the  University  through  the  various  branches  of  Uni- 
versity Extension.  How  far  and  how  thoroughly  the  University  thus 
cares  for  those  interested  in  adult  education  and  how  fully  appreciated 
this  has  been  are  important  questions  worthy  of  consideration  and 
thought.  The  Announcement  of  200  pages  with  its  record  of  over  six 
hundred  courses  open  to  Extension  students  indicates  that  adults  who 
seek  advanced  education  are  furnished  with  educational  facilities  of  the 
same  grade  and  standing  as  offered  in  the  various  programs  of  the  schools 
of  the  University.  The  Registrar's  figures  readily  show  that  many  students 
of  maturity  thus  enjoy  opportunities  of  adult  education  as  the  University 
intends. 

In  reviewing  the  age  of  the  registrants  we  find  that  60  per  cent  of  our 
students  are  over  twenty-five.  Of  5,638  students  registered,  131  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy-five,  3,343  were  between  twenty-five 
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and  forty-nine,  and  2,212  were  under  twenty-five.  With  commendable 
strictness  the  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  set  and  maintained  at  eighteen 
years.  In  studying  the  occupation  of  5,326  students,  we  find  that  3,975 
were  engaged  in  remunerative  employment,  523  were  not  employed,  and 
364  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  obtaining  their  education  through 
University  Extension  and  as  a  rule  adopted  a  full  program.  Students  to 
the  number  of  824  did  not  record  their  occupation.  Recent  years  have 
shown  a  general  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
students. 

It  may  be  useful  to  outline  briefly  the  organization  which  cares  for  this 
great  body.  University  Extension  is  under  the  general  control  of  an 
Administrative  Board  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Director,  and  six 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University.  The  Director  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Associate  Directors — one  in 
charge  of  University  Classes  and  a  second  to  whom  falls  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Film  Study.  An  Assistant 
to  the  Director  has  general  supervision  over  extramural  classes.  Two 
additional  Assistants  to  the  Director  serve  as  advisers  to  students  who 
need  guidance  in  special  fields — one  for  the  men  students  and  one  for  the 
women  students,  with  an  assistant  adviser. 

The  general  office  of  administration  is  under  the  care  of  an  executive 
secretary.  This  office  is  very  carefully  organized,  so  that  the  various 
services  required  are  in  the  hands  of  experienced  secretaries  and  clerks. 
To  one  falls  all  the  financial  details  of  the  staff  of  instruction;  another 
watches  the  administrative  budget;  another  has  at  her  command  the 
details  of  publicity  and  the  disposal  of  45,000  Announcements  and  count- 
less special  circulars;  another  is  in  full  charge  of  the  printing  of  the 
Announcement  and  of  the  circulars.  All  in  all  there  are  ten  secretaries 
and  clerks  including  the  executive  secretary.  These  are  most  skillful  and 
able  servants  of  the  University. 

The  important  details  relating  to  instruction  are  cared  for  by  an  organi- 
zation similarly  exact  and  effective.  The  various  departments  which  rep- 
resent the  subjects  of  study  advise  the  Director  through  special  commit- 
tees, and  in  the  case  of  subjects  which  have  an  extraordinary  registration 
of  students  a  supervisory  officer  is  assigned  by  the  department  concerned. 
The  duty  of  these  departmental  representatives  is  to  confer  with  the  Di- 
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rector  as  to  courses  of  study  called  for  in  each  department  and  to  sug- 
gest members  of  the  instructional  staff.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained 
through  their  representatives  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  of  the 
departmental  organization. 

University  Extension  is  authorized  to  confer  certificates  for  the  com- 
pletion of  programs  of  study  in  various  subjects.  There  are  twelve  candi- 
dates for  the  certificate  in  accounting,  ten  in  business,  five  in  landscape 
architecture,  fifty  in  secretarial  studies,  and  one  in  library  service.  Uni- 
versity Undergraduates  using  courses  of  study  in  University  Extension, 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  number  133.  Beyond  this 
169  students  are  authorized  to  take  courses  as  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  professional  schools  and  forty-five  are  looking  forward  .to  such 
authorization.  The  number  of  our  students,  including  University  Under- 
graduates preparing  for  one  of  the  professional  schools  or  for  one  of  the 
certificates,  amounts  to  a  grand  total  of  425  expecting  immediate  aca- 
demic recognition  at  the  conclusion  of  their  course.  It  is  very  evident 
from  the  numbers  cited  that  these  students  fulfill  the  purpose  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  which  is  so  organized  as  to  make  academic  recognition  sec- 
ondary to  intellectual  attainment.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  my  associates  report  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  as  honor 
students  are  recognized  as  such  and  receive  special  congratulatory  letters. 

Before  discussing  the  subjects  of  special  interest  associated  with  the 
various  departments  of  study  I  desire  to  refer  to  certain  matters  of  gen- 
eral administration.  We  are  greatly  gratified  to  find  that  some  business 
organizations  are  aiding  their  employees  financially,  enabling  them  to 
attend  classes  at  Columbia  scheduled  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
One  financial  institution  in  particular  has  a  special  fund  for  the  payment 
of  tuition  fees.  We  are  encouraging  this  broadminded  and  generous  spirit, 
as  it  enables  the  University  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  its  extension  work. 
Cooperation  with  institutions  such  as  banks  and  stores  and  manufactur- 
ing organizations  forms  with  us  a  definite  policy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  matter  of  grants-in-aid  for  needy  stu- 
dents. The  University  now  furnishes  a  small  amount  for  this  purpose  of 
aiding  competent  students  who  in  these  days  of  stress  are  unable  to  finance 
fully  their  educational  expenses.  This  fund  is  woefully  inadequate,  and 
we  are  looking  for  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  our  students  who  can- 
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not  share  in  the  scholarships  which  are  furnished  for  Columbia  College 
and  the  schools.  Friends  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Hopkins  have  given  $828  in 
her  memory  for  this  purpose.  These  funds  have  been  used  most  discreetly 
and  have  aided  students  who  otherwise  would  have  withdrawn  from  the 
University.  We  are  indebted  also  to  Mr.  Generoso  Pope  for  grants-in-aid 
to  certain  students  in  Italian.  The  records  of  all  these  students  indicate 
fine  scholarship.  We  must  remember  that  a  number  of  students  have  for 
economic  reasons  been  unable  to  continue  the  college  courses  with  full 
programs  and  desire  to  use  Extension  classes  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  collegiate  work  in  a  partial  way  until  time  and  conditions  allow 
them  to  return  to  their  college  course  either  at  Columbia  or  elsewhere. 

I  would  also  report  that  during  the  past  year  a  careful  revision  has  been 
made  of  our  program.  I  refer  to  secretarial  studies  and  in  particular  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  courses  in  accounting.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  has  modified  its  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  examination  for  certified  public  accountant  effective  January 
1, 1938.  We  have  in  consequence  discontinued  our  seventy-two-point  cer- 
tificate in  accounting  and  have  planned  for  an  extended  course  requiring 
the  obtaining  of  120  points  for  a  certificate  recognized  by  the  State.  This 
program  calls  for  sixty  points  of  academic  work  and  sixty  points  of  pro- 
fessional courses,  and  the  program  is  flexible  in  many  ways,  particularly 
in  the  academic  requirement. 

Among  other  matters  of  general  interest  to  which  we  have  given  our 
attention  is  the  aid  we  afford  to  foreign  students  who  need  help  before 
entering  on  a  collegiate  career  (e.g.,  nine  students  from  the  University 
of  Shanghai)  and  to  others  who  do  not  speak  or  read  English  and  who 
look  for  special  classes  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  these  are  people  of  prom- 
inence on  a  temporary  stay  in  this  country  who  look  to  the  University 
which  through  various  devices,  such  as  social  occasions,  gives  them  the 
needed  practice  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

The  School  of  Enginering  has  been  giving  study  to  the  problem  of  the 
appropriate  use  of  University  Extension  in  extending  opportunities  to 
students  already  in  active  service  who  can  attend  the  University  at  times 
and  places  consistent  with  their  business  engagements.  A  special  commit- 
tee has  arranged  courses  for  graduate  students  and  for  engineers  in  prac- 
tice who  find  close  observation  of  scientific  progress  essential  to  their 
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development  in  their  chosen  fields.  We  hope  to  report  in  the  coming  year 
considerable  progress  in  this  phase  of  adult  education. 

The  University  has  decided  not  to  maintain  any  longer  an  organized 
department  of  Home  Study.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  consider  the  interests  of  students  who  can  conveniently 
carry  on  their  study  only  in  their  homes.  The  process  of  adult  education 
involves  the  use  of  various  services  which  the  University  can  employ 
such  as  broadcasting  lectures,  preparing  reading  lists,  carrying  on  exami- 
nations, and  aiding  in  making  study  more  regular  by  reviewing  papers 
and  tests  prepared  by  such  students.  We  must  insist  that  class  instruction 
is  not  absolutely  essential  in  education,  and  we  can  accomplish  much  in 
providing  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  by  arranging  for  study  which  is  con- 
ducted merely  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
offer  courses  of  study  on  the  "guidance  principle."  This  will  be  of  great 
service  for  nonresidents  in  certain  subjects  such  as  in  English  creative 
writing  and  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  Courses  of  study 
may  also  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  attendance  at  the 
University  with  due  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  the  student.  A 
postal  clerk  of  the  railway  mail  service  prevented  from  regular  attendance 
because  of  his  duties  finished  his  course  most  satisfactorily  through  the 
assistance  of  the  instructor  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  officers  of  Uni- 
versity Extension.  A  stewardess  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  carried  on  her  study  while  on  the  voyages  and  reported  and  attended 
class  exercises  when  her  vessel  was  in  the  harbor. 

The  administration  of  University  Extension  has  regarded  as  one  of  its 
functions  the  presentation  of  subjects  or  courses  not  hitherto  offered,  espe- 
cially those  which  represent  progress  in  science  or  business,  topics  of 
modern  interest.  This  action  has  led  to  the  strengthening  of  certain 
departments  and  in  some  instances  to  the  organization  of  schools  with 
established  curricula.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  School  of  Business  and 
to  University  Undergraduates.  We  are  now  building  up,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  School  of  Architecture,  established  courses  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture. We  also  recognize  the  important  part  radio  is  to  play  and  is 
playing  in  the  educational  field.  Hence  we  are  offering  two  courses  in 
this  subject.  Film  Study  and  its  part  in  modern  art  is  being  cared  for  by 
a  course  given  by  Mr.  John  E.  Abbott  who  is  associated  with  the  Museum 
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of  Modern  Art.  This  is  a  restricted  class  of  deep  and  serious  interest 
attended  by  students  of  attainment,  members  in  some  instances  of  the 
staffs  of  other  universities.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  faced  with  the  duty  of  broadcasting  certain  of  the  courses  which 
could  be  conducted  as  an  aid  to  those  who  must  study  at  home.  This 
question  is  now  being  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  University.  The 
introduction  of  courses  in  photography  is  receiving  special  attention  and 
study  as  entering  into  so  many  phases  of  life  and  experience.  We  are 
hopeful  of  placing  this  subject,  with  the  help  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, in  an  academic  and  scientific  form  for  the  benefit  of  students  in 
University  Extension  who  are  calling  upon  us  for  instruction  in  this 
field.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  few  of  the  new  subjects  of  novel 
interest  in  our  department. 

The  representative  in  charge  of  afternoon  and  evening  courses  in  busi- 
ness, Professor  David  L.  Dodd,  reports  that  the  total  course  registration 
numbered  638  over  the  total  of  last  year,  and  the  total  for  1937—38  (4,066) 
substantially  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  six  years.  The  increases 
most  notable  were  in  accounting,  advertising,  and  industrial  relations. 
Accounting  led  by  reason  of  the  growing  interest  in  this  subject  due  to 
governmental  activity  in  the  supervision  of  business.  University  Exten- 
sion has  made  it  possible  for  students  to  qualify  for  the  examination  for 
the  certificate  of  certified  public  accountant  exclusively  through  evening 
work.  Recent  tendencies  have  enhanced  the  interest  in  economic  and 
business  affairs.  As  referred  to  above,  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Roy  B.  Kester,  has 
accepted  as  suitable  qualifications  for  admission  to  examinations  for  the 
certificate  of  certified  public  accountant  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
120-point  program  of  academic  and  professional  subjects  offered  in  its  en- 
tirety in  evening  courses  by  University  Extension.  Through  this  achieve- 
ment our  Department  of  Accounting  will  be  enabled  to  continue  its  useful 
service  in  providing  professional  training  in  a  field  of  increasing  national 
importance  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  former  standards  and  the 
best  traditions  and  ideas  of  the  profession. 

The  number  of  registrations  for  the  past  year  in  English  was  2,094  ^or 
the  Winter  Session  and  1,722  for  the  Spring,  a  slight  increase  over  last 
year.  Professor  John  H.  H.  Lyon,  who  is  the  executive  officer  in  charge  of 
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English  in  University  Extension,  always  shows  interest  in  our  general 
problems  as  well  as  those  which  concern  his  own  department.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  classes  in  speech  which  have  been  strengthened  through 
the  advice  of  Professor  Cabell  Greet  and  Mrs.  Jane  Zimmerman.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  classes  we  have  relied  upon  phonograph  records,  the 
microphone,  and  the  dictaphone.  The  student  easily  checks  on  his  prog- 
ress through  numerous  conferences  and  trial  debates.  The  largest  class 
in  English  was  entitled  "Literature  of  Today — Authors  of  Today."  It 
was  addressed  by  distinguished  speakers,  a  number  of  whom  were  win- 
ners of  the  Pulitzer  or  other  prizes.  Among  them  were  outstanding 
authors,  dramatists,  poets,  critics,  as  Sinclair  Lewis,  DuBose  Heyward, 
James  Farrell,  Edna  Ferber,  Robert  Nathan,  Emil  Lud wig,  Clifford 
Odets,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Pearl  Buck,  T.  S.  Stnb- 
ling,  and  Clare  Boothe. 

The  professional  courses  in  writing  for  publication  given  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  since  1910  have  always  been  a  feature  of  our  work.  We 
began  with  a  course  on  the  short  story  by  Walter  Pitkin.  He  was  followed 
by  Blanche  Colton  Williams,  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Hunter 
College.  Helen  Hull  and  Dorothy  Scarborough  were  added  to  our  staff 
in  1916.  Since  that  time  short  story  writing  has  been  taught  by  Dorothy 
Brewster,  Mabel  L.  Robinson,  Angus  Burrell,  Glen  H.  Mullin,  James 
Warner  Bellah,  Alfred  Dashiel,  May  Lamberton  Becker,  and  Whit  Bur- 
nett, all  well-known  authors,  editors,  and  teachers.  The  first  courses  on 
the  writing  of  poetry  at  Columbia  were  offered  by  Brian  Hooker,  poet 
and  librettist,  in  1916.  Mr.  Hooker  was  followed  by  William  Haller, 
John  Erskine,  Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild,  and  Joseph  Auslander.  During  the 
past  year  the  courses  were  given  by  Lorna  Birtwell,  Leonora  Speyer,  and 
William  Rose  Benet. 

The  Writers  Club,  a  foster  child  of  University  Extension,  was  organ- 
ized in  1923  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  students  and  teachers 
interested  in  writing  and  to  listen  to  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  who 
could  speak  with  authority  on  the  problems  of  the  writer.  The  member- 
ship, open  to  students  throughout  the  University,  numbered  this  year 
about  three  hundred.  Professor  Donald  L.  Clark,  executive  secretary  for 
several  years,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  widespread  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Club. 
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The  registration  in  the  courses  in  the  drama  is  higher  than  for  the  last 
few  years.  Several  plays  written  by  the  students  have  been  approved  by 
reputable  professional  authorities,  and  three  of  these  may  be  produced 
in  the  near  future.  One  play  written  by  a  member  of  the  class,  /  Made 
Iron,  was  produced  on  the  Campus. 

Excellent  courses  in  stagecraft  and  play  directing  were  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Milton  Smith  who  has  also  supervised  the  Columbia  Theatre  Asso- 
ciates in  various  activities.  The  Morningside  Players  gave  three  plays, 
The  Laboratory  Players,  two,  and  two  performances  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Mammen's  Rehearsal  Class.  The  interest  in  the  drama  has  been  fos- 
tered by  University  Extension,  and  our  classes  care  for  about  three  hun- 
dred students.  The  widespread  influence  of  these  plays  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  there  were  forty  actors — three 
from  the  staff,  eight  alumni,  thirteen  from  Columbia  College,  six  from 
Teachers  College,  and  ten  from  University  Extension. 

In  all  we  were  most  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  our  lecturers  and 
teachers  in  this  field  of  English  and  in  the  choice  of  substitutes  when  our 
regular  teachers  were  on  leave  of  absence. 

All  this  leads  us  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  so  often — that  we  need 
a  theater  for  the  presentation  of  plays.  We  need  also  a  special  building 
for  University  Extension  as  the  departments  are  without  proper  office 
space  and  suitable  classrooms  and  are  often  compelled  to  use  rooms  that 
are  unsuitable  and  inadequate,  especially  where  we  need  laboratories 
which  may  be  equipped  for  courses  in  speech  and  on  the  radio. 

We  can  record  a  very  successful  course  in  radio  writing  conducted 
by  Erik  Barnouw.  I  refer  not  merely  to  numbers  but  to  the  intelligent 
interest  shown.  The  course  included  field  trips  and  lectures  by  guest 
speakers.  Trips  were  made  to  large  studios  for  demonstration  in  sound 
effects,  crowd  effects,  and  transition  devices,  and  in  writing  of  continuity. 
The  lecturers  were  radio  experts  and  executives. 

The  University  should  have  a  broadcasting  service  for  its  Institute  lec- 
tures and  exercises  for  general  educational  purposes,  thus  extending  its 
contact  with  the  general  public.  Here,  as  in  the  building  of  an  academic 
theater,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  liberal  giver. 

Foreign  students  taking  courses  in  English  are  organized  as  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club,  founded  by  Miss  Kate  Miller  for  social  and  educational 
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purposes.  The  Thanksgiving  Dinner  of  the  Club  was  a  delightful  occa- 
sion. The  speakers  were  President  Butler,  Professor  Prince,  Professor  Mc- 
Goldrick,  and  the  Director.  The  Club  because  of  its  character  encourages 
an  international  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendship. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  through 
its  representative  from  the  staff  of  the  University,  Professor  R.  S.  Alex- 
ander, presents  a  valuable  report  showing  3,285  individual  students  as 
compared  with  3,410  for  1936—37.  The  enrollments  were  8,600  as  com- 
pared with  8,564  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  evident  that  more  students 
took  an  additional  course.  In  accounting  the  introduction  of  a  laboratory 
was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Steps  were  also  taken  toward  putting  into 
effect  the  suggestion  of  last  year  that  students  who  showed  weakness  in 
English  should  make  good  this  deficiency  before  the  award  of  the  stand- 
ard certificate.  During  the  past  two  years  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  quality  of  instruction.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  various  ways, 
but  first  by  the  wider  use  of  the  objective  or  comprehensive  examinations. 
This  has  brought  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  of  any  weak- 
nesses in  the  course  and  in  the  revision  and  correlation  of  the  material. 
An  important  factor  has  been  conferences  on  the  part  of  faculty  mem- 
bers which  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  many  directions.  With  the 
earnest  desire  to  interest  the  more  mature  person  in  the  banking  business, 
such  as  junior  executives,  particularly  those  with  college  training,  the 
Board  of  Regents  has  recommended  to  the  educational  supervisors  that 
a  series  of  advanced  courses  be  established  leading  to  an  advanced  certifi- 
cate. The  University  acts  as  the  general  educational  adviser  of  the  Chap- 
ter, working  through  one  of  its  staff  as  educational  executive  officer.  This 
close  relation  of  Chapter  and  University  is  mutually  appreciated. 

We  have  continued  during  1937-38  to  offer  courses  in  religious  educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches. 
You,  Mr.  President,  have  from  the  very  first  days  of  University  Extension 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  including  the  Bible  and  religion  in  the  offer- 
ing of  the  University.  For  a  period  of  two  decades  we  have  therefore 
offered  courses  in  University  Extension  in  the  field  of  the  Bible  and  re- 
lated subjects  in  religion.  Officers  and  teachers  in  church  schools  have 
attended  these  courses,  always  with  increasing  interest.  We  are  now  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  that  during  the  coming  year  we  should  obtain  a  num- 
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ber  of  the  leading  personalities  in  America  and  abroad  to  give  courses  on 
the  development  of  religion  and  the  spiritual  life.  These  should  be  open  to 
laymen  and  clergymen  alike  who  would  be  greatly  helped  by  contact 
with  world-famous  personalities. 

In  history  we  have  offered  directly  for  undergraduates  the  basic  Euro- 
pean and  American  history  courses.  The  representative  reports  an  en- 
rollment of  461  students  as  against  457  in  1936-37.  The  Department  is 
generous  in  granting  a  rotating  system  of  graduate  courses,  keeping  in 
mind  the  needs  of  University  students  to  whom  these  are  open.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Department  of  History  for  the  selection  of  Professor  John 
H.  Wuorinen  as  their  representative.  We  know  that  he  understands  and 
appreciates  the  purpose  for  which  University  Extension  exists. 

The  enrollment  in  chemistry,  325,  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
experience  in  University  Classes  is  convincing  that  chemistry  is  growing 
more  and  more  to  be  a  fundamental  requirement  for  scientific,  profes- 
sional, and  general  educational  preparation.  Hence  in  our  classes  alone 
there  are  many  students  of  varied  and  diversified  interests.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  instruction  in  these  classes  to  sat- 
isfy the  desires  and  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who  are  making 
personal  and  financial  sacrifices  to  attain  their  purpose. 

Dean  Arnaud  points  out  that  courses  in  architecture  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories. First  are  preparatory  courses  for  partially  trained  men,  under- 
graduate courses  suitable  for  adults.  These  are  naturally  concerned  with 
building  or  are  related  to  work  directly  influenced  by  architecture  and 
architectural  design.  Second  is  a  group  of  courses  of  a  largely  technical 
and  professional  character.  These  are  open  to  the  general,  outside  stu- 
dent and  to  students  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
graduates.  They  attract  particularly  young  practitioners. 

Courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  are  now  well  established, 
and  those  in  sculpture  and  commercial  art  have  been  generally  approved. 
We  shall  offer  in  1938-39  courses  in  black  and  white  design  and  wood- 
cuts. It  appears  that  a  certificate  might  well  be  awarded  for  this  art  work. 

Psychology  is  one  of  our  very  strong  departments,  readily  recognized 
by  the  outside  public.  This  year  we  presented  field  work  in  clinical  psy- 
chology, and  our  course  is  doing  pioneer  service  in  this  subject.  We  are 
also  adding  for  the  coming  year  two  laboratory  courses  in  experimental 
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and  in  abnormal  psychology  which  make  very  useful  additions  to  the 
training  program. 

The  courses  in  law  which  we  are  permitted  to  offer  are  of  a  specialized 
character,  e.g.,  "Legal  Practice,"  "Patent  Law,"  "Business  Law,"  "Law 
of  Marketing,"  "Law  of  Finance,"  "Business  Law  for  Engineering  Stu- 
dents." All  of  these  have  a  satisfactory  registration.  In  the  coming  year 
we  shall  have  again  in  our  list  of  instructors  Professor  Roswell  Magill  for 
his  course  in  taxation. 

In  music  we  have  arranged  a  new  course  on  the  pianoforte  and  its 
literature  involving  study  of  the  harpsichord  and  its  music.  Mr.  Lee  Pat- 
tison  will  have  a  class  on  literature  of  the  opera  and  one  on  literature  of 
the  symphony. 

The  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Government  regards  with  great 
satisfaction  the  special  course  on  the  American  constitutional  system  in 
University  Extension.  The  participants  were  Charles  A.  Beard,  historian, 
Edward  S.  Corwin,  Princeton  University,  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Cornell 
University,  Noel  T.  Dowling,  Columbia  University,  Walton  H.  Hamil- 
ton, Yale  University,  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Harvard  University,  and 
William  A.  Robson,  London  School  of  Economics.  For  the  coming  year 
we  have  arranged  a  course  entitled  "Clashing  Concepts  in  Contemporary 
American  Thought."  The  lecturers  will  be  Thurman  W.  Arnold,  Morris 
Cohen,  W.  Y.  Elliott,  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  Sidney  Hook,  Harold  D. 
Lasswell,  Peter  Odegard,  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  T.  V.  Smith,  and  Rex- 
ford  G.  Tugwell.  These  courses  are  the  result  of  collaboration  between 
University  Extension  and  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  intention  of  considering  in  our  offering  in  French  persons  of 
mature  mind  and  extensive  general  culture,  we  are  arranging  this  com- 
ing winter  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  great  French  poets  by  Professor 
Jean-Albert  Bede.  The  course  is  somewhat  like  the  open  courses  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  we  believe  that  there  are  many  people  in  New 
York  who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  take  such  a  course.  While  the 
numbers  in  French  are  somewhat  less  than  last  year  the  activity  of  the 
students  and  instructors  has  been  most  marked.  Through  University 
Extension  we  can  employ  supplementary  methods  of  language  instruc- 
tion. I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  giving  of  the  French  play,  Moliere's  he 
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Malade  Imaginaire  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Serra  Durieux,  one 
of  our  instructors,  and  Mr.  Philip  R.  Sisson,  who  directs  the  French 
courses  in  University  Extension.  Mr.  Philippe  de  La  Rochelle,  a  member 
of  our  staff,  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Institut  des  £tudes  Fran- 
chises which  presented  an  extraordinary  program  in  the  past  winter.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  de  La  Rochelle  on  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  fine 
service  in  University  Extension  of  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Frank  Callcott  is  in  charge  of  Spanish  in  University  Exten- 
sion. He  reports  enthusiastically  on  the  course  in  commercial  Spanish  with 
its  students  of  importance  and  maturity.  His  method  involved  the  use  of 
legal  and  business  documents  employed  by  corporations  such  as  the 
Grace  Line  which  was  most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  obtaining  this 
material  for  us.  He  refers  also  to  one  of  his  students,  Mrs.  Alice  Hanna, 
eighty  years  of  age  and  very  alert,  who  became  interested  in  a  blind  stu- 
dent for  whom  she  supplied  a  Braille  machine.  She  herself  is  an  Interna- 
tional Braillist.  Dr.  Jorge  Manach,  one  of  our  instructors,  is  in  charge  of 
evening  programs  on  appropriate  subjects  as  "The  Parallel  between  Two 
Americas,"  an  address  by  Carlos  Davila,  a  lecture  on  the  Colombian  writer, 
Jose  E.  Daro,  by  Dmitri  Ivanovitch,  and  a  talk  on  "Young  Mexican 
Writers"  by  Senorita  Aurea  Procell.  We  shall  feel  the  loss  of  Clarence 
Gray,  for  four  years  an  instructor  in  Spanish  in  our  ranks,  who  has 
assumed  an  important  position  in  Brooklyn  College. 

Professor  Marraro  reports  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  courses  in  Italian 
as  compared  with  last  year.  This  is  part  of  the  general  activity  of  this 
department  which  shows  an  increase  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  every  year.  We  note  that  the  study  of  Italian  has  grown  more 
rapidly  in  recent  years  than  that  of  any  other  modern  foreign  language. 
We  congratulate  this  department  on  the  success  of  the  Crocchio  Goliardico. 
Among  other  useful  activities  we  record  the  play  entitled  Addio  Giovi- 
nezza,  by  Camasio  and  Oxilia.  Professor  Marraro  is  Director  of  the 
Italian  Interuniversity  Bureau  maintained  by  the  Italian  Government. 

Electrical  Engineering  has  always  found  that  classes  in  University  Ex- 
tension supplied  an  opportunity  for  service  for  the  members  of  its  staff. 
Among  them  we  have  always  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  work  of 
Professor  F.  W.  Hehre  who  served  us  most  faithfully  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  has  been  honored  by  promotion  to  a  full  professorship  and  now 
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feels  that  he  must  turn  his  time  and  attention  to  other  problems.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  replace  him  in  our  classes,  the  personnel  of  which  he  thoroughly 
understood. 

There  are  attached  herewith  reports  from  Dr.  Russell  Potter,  Associate 
Director  of  University  Extension  in  Charge  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  of  Film  Study.  These  reports  make  clear  the  purpose  of  this 
branch  of  our  service  and  how  skillfully  and  on  how  high  a  plane  Dr. 
Potter  conducts  the  Institute  and  is  inaugurating  the  new  Film  Study. 

It  might  be  well  for  me  to  close  this  report  with  a  brief  summary  of  our 
needs.  First  and  most  important  is  the  money  required  for  grants-in-aid 
to  the  students  who  must  have  some  help  in  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 
The  University  grants  are  very  small  and  are  soon  exhausted.  We  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  provide  established  scholarships  for  complete  programs  as 
in  the  other  schools,  and  the  number  of  students  taking  such  programs 
is  comparatively  small.  We  do  feel  that  we  could  help  in  many  deserving 
cases  by  grants-in-aid.  A  fund  of  $2,000  each  year  would  save  many  stu- 
dents from  bitter  disappointment.  We  should  have  such  an  endowment 
fund  and  we  are  looking  for  a  benefactor. 

For  our  classes  on  the  drama  we  need  sorely  an  appropriate  building, 
as  Earl  Hall  serves  our  purpose  in  a  very  small  way  and  is  rapidly  being 
outgrown.  Again,  our  progress  in  University  Extension  is  being  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  suitable  offices,  classrooms,  and  rooms  for  conferences.  We 
are  living  in  borrowed  rooms,  and  in  many  cases  the  situation  is  not  sat- 
isfactory. We  must  often  neglect  useful  material  for  instruction  and  ex- 
planatory purposes,  as  we  cannot  assume  that  we  are  in  our  own  abode, 
since  our  habitat  is  frequently  changed  on  short  notice.  We  therefore 
need  a  building  for  University  Classes  containing  suitable  classrooms  and 
offices. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  30, 1938 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of 

the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  covering  the  varied 

activities  of  this  branch  of  the  larger  University  for  the  academic  year 

!937-38- 
The  Institute  season  opened  on  Monday,  October  18,  with  an  address 

by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Buder  on  the  subject  "After  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Years."  It  closed  with  a  recital  by  Marion  Anderson,  dis- 
tinguished American  Negro  contralto,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  2, 1938. 
The  attendance  at  the  first  meeting  was  818;  at  the  last,  1,429.  During  the 
year  individual  members  numbered  1,955;  tne  tota^  °^  an  events  offered 
was  171;  the  total  attendance  at  all  Institute  events  was  92,094  (with  an 
average  attendance  at  all  regular  program  events  of  557) . 

From  the  time  when  man  learned  to  count  to  one  hundred,  twenty- 
five  has  been  a  point  at  which  one  might  set  a  marker  and  pause  to  say, 
"Now  here  we  are — where  are  we  ? "  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  if  we 
stop  here  at  the  Institute's  quarter-century  mark  to  survey  briefly  the 
gains  and  losses  of  that  period. 

In  February,  1913,  President  Buder  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute  by  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

In  the  modern  state,  and  particularly  in  the  modern  urban  community,  are 
to  be  found  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  movements  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  and  who 
wish  to  be  told  in  understandable  fashion  of  the  meanings  of  modern  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  new  social  undertakings.  It  is  part  of  a  university's 
function  to  assist  in  this  task,  in  order  that  the  university  may  become  a 
veritable  lighthouse  for  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

It  is  this  form  of  service  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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Just  twenty-five  years  later,  in  January,  1938,  the  President,  speaking 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Film  Study,  said : 

There  is  no  more  severe  task  before  a  modern  people  than  that  of  providing 
what  I  may  describe  in  the  largest  possible  way  as  adult  education. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  attempts  made  to  deal  with  that  question,  to 
advance  adult  education.  They  have  only  skimmed  its  surface  because  they 
have  never  understood  or  given  any  evidence  of  understanding  the  deep-lying 
conditions  which  attach  to  an  educated  public  opinion.  The  adult  does  not 
wish  to  be  confined  to  courses  of  reading.  The  adult  wishes  to  have  something 
in  his  leisure  hours  presented  to  him  which  stimulates  thought,  which  brings 
information,  and  which  rouses  new  curiosity  so  that  he  may  do  his  reading 
and  reflecting  for  himself. 

The  wise  observation  of  the  President  last  January  sums  up  the.experi- 
ence  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  adult,  now 
even  more  than  in  1913,  "wishes  to  have  something  in  his  leisure 
hours  .  .  .  which  stimulates  thought,  which  brings  information,  and 
which  arouses  new  curiosity."  It  is  the  function  of  the  Institute  to  meet 
this  desire  by  bringing  to  Morningside  Heights  a  varied  program  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions  that  range  over  practically  the  whole  field  of  con- 
temporary human  interest. 

Some  idea  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Institute  during  these  fast- 
moving  twenty-five  years  may  be  gained,  perhaps,  by  considering  the 
following  figures : 

Members 63,987 

Attendance  at  lectures,  debates,  and  forums  2,041,254 

Attendance  at  music  events 438,089 

Attendance  at  dance  recitals 26,467 

Total  attendance 2,505,810 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  debates 5>774 

Concerts  and  recitals 635 

Dance  recitals 32 

Number  of  speakers 1,672 

There  is  nothing  really  surprising  about  these  figures  and  they  are 
cited  here  only  to  indicate  the  continued  and  considerable  interest  that 
the  public  has  taken  in  the  Institute  program  through  the  years.  The 
really  important  thing,  of  course,  is  the  type  and  quality  of  the  program 
provided.  The  Institute  standard  is  high,  as  it  should  be.  Its  appeal  is, 
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on  the  whole,  limited.  This  appeal  is  to  the  mature,  thoughtful  person, 
and  not  to  the  idle  individual  who  runs  enthusiastically  after  the  latest 
intellectual  fad  or  fashion,  who  insists  on  being  present  at  the  "first  New 
York  appearance"  of  some  visiting  notable,  who  is  not  happy  unless  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  the  "season's  platform  sensation." 

The  Institute  program  during  the  past  eight  years  has  won  respect  and 
admiration  throughout  the  country.  As  one  man,  a  professor  in  a  leading 
western  university,  recently  wrote :  "Your  course  seems  to  be  the  standard 
of  comparison  in  our  country."  And  the  Institute  audience,  it  should  be 
noted,  has  also  won  its  share  of  praise.  For  example,  S.  Miles  Bouton,  the 
well-known  European  correspondent,  wrote  after  a  series  of  four  lectures, 
"I  enjoyed  the  four  sessions  with  a  highly  intelligent  audience."  And  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  wrote:  "The  Institute  audience  is  quite 
the  keenest  of  any  that  I  have  to  contend  with  . . .  the  response  that  I  get 
from  them  when  I  am  hitting  on  all  eight  gives  me  the  feeling  that  I  am 
really  saying  something." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 

Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 

in  Charge  of  the  Institute 
]une  30,  ig^8 


DIVISION  OF  FILM  STUDY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Film  Study,  covering  the  activities  of  this 
branch  of  the  larger  University  for  the  academic  year  1937-38. 

A  little  more  than  forty  years  ago  Thomas  A.  Edison  refused  to  take 
out  world  patent  rights  on  an  apparently  innocent  invention  called  the 
kinetoscope,  asserting  that  he  would  never  recover  the  trifling  $200  which 
such  protection  would  have  cost  him.  According  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures,  on  January  1,  1938,  the  capital  investment  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  throughout  the  world  totaled  $3,000,000,000 ;  there  were 
90,334  motion  picture  theaters  with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of 
226,000,000  persons. 

Twelve  years  ago  (in  May,  1926)  the  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park  declared 
that  talking  motion  pictures  would  never  come  into  common  use.  On 
January  1,  1938,  there  were  62,895  theaters  throughout  the  world  wired 
for  sound  and  showing  sound  pictures. 

I  cite  these  fantastic  figures,  not  because  I  am  impressed  by  them,  but 
because  they  indicate  the  amazingly  rapid  growth  of  the  motion  picture 
and  the  universal  popular  appeal  that  this  new  mass  art  form  is  making. 
The  Chinese  have  an  adage  to  the  effect  that  one  picture  is  worth  ten  thou- 
sand words.  Make  that  picture  move,  make  it  an  integral  part  of  a  long 
series  of  pictures  that  flash  before  the  eye  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  per 
second,  project  that  series  of  pictures  on  the  90,334  screens  in  the  world, 
and  what  an  audience  you  reach!  What  an  instrument  you  have  in  your 
hands  for  propaganda,  for  entertainment,  for  teaching! 

While  the  motion  picture  as  a  cultural  and  educational  tool  had  not 
been  ignored  at  the  University,  it  was  not  until  last  May  that  any  effort 
was  made  to  coordinate  the  study  and  to  plan  definitely  for  future  devel- 
opment in  this  field.  At  that  time  the  Division  of  Film  Study  was  estab- 
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lished  within  the  general  framework  of  University  Extension,  having  as 
its  purpose 

...  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the  development  of  motion  picture  study 
and  appreciation — to  arrange  talks  and  illustrated  lectures,  to  present  special 
showings  of  films,  to  coordinate  such  work  in  the  field  of  the  motion  picture 
as  is  now  being  done  in  various  parts  of  the  University,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  for  those  departments  and  to  cooperate  actively  with 
other  organizations  and  groups  both  academic  and  non-academic  that  have 
similar  aims. 

Two  courses  were  organized  and  carried  through  most  successfully. 
One,  an  academic  course  limited  to  thirty  students  selected  for  their  seri- 
ous interest  in  and  knowledge  of  motion  pictures,  was  given  in  the  pro- 
jection room  of  the  Film  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  by  Mr. 
John  Abbott,  director,  and  Miss  Iris  Barry,  curator,  of  the  Film  Library, 
with  the  assistance  of  technicians  and  specialists  in  the  motion  picture 
field.  Students  in  this  course  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  rather  technical 
problems  discussed  by  such  authorities  as  King  Vidor,  David  O.  Selznick, 
Paul  Rotha,  John  Koenig,  and  many  others.  The  class,  which  was  over- 
subscribed, met  on  Tuesday  evenings  throughout  the  year  from  seven 
until  ten.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  at  each  meeting  were  such,  how- 
ever, that  not  infrequently  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  lights  were 
finally  turned  out  and  the  students  adjourned  to  a  near-by  restaurant  to 
continue  their  celluloid  talk  for  another  hour. 

The  composition  of  this  group  was  most  interesting.  The  head  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department  in  Old  Wesleyan  College  commuted  from  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  to  be  present;  three  were  students  from  New  York 
University;  two  were  students  from  City  College;  and  one  was  a  student 
from  Columbia  College  (whose  work,  I  am  gratified  to  note,  was  ap- 
proved as  counting  toward  his  degree).  Father  McClafferty,  executive 
head  of  the  Legion  for  Decency,  was  an  interested  member.  Miss  Mary 
Brady,  executive  head  of  the  Harmon  Foundation,  attended  regularly. 
A  local  theater  operator  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  contributed  to  each 
discussion  from  his  varied  experiences  with  the  motion  picture  public. 
In  such  a  group  as  this  you  may  be  sure  that  interest  never  flagged  and 
that  the  animated  discussions  often  approached  that  ideal  which  every 
teacher  knows  and  understands  but  all  too  often  fails  to  attain. 
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The  other  course,  "Motion  Picture  Parade,"  was  designated  to  be  much 
more  general,  much  more  popular  in  its  appeal,  and  much  more  varied 
in  entertainment  values.  The  series  of  twenty  Wednesday  evenings  in 
McMillin  Academic  Theater  was  offered  on  subscription  ($7.50  for  the 
series,  with  a  special  $5  rate  for  students,  Faculty,  and  Institute  members) 
and  met  with  an  immediate  and  most  gratifying  response.  The  plan  for 
each  meeting  in  McMillin  was  very  simple :  good  talk,  good  films,  good 
discussion,  with  emphasis  always  on  the  films  themselves.  Members  of 
this  group  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  their  entirety  such  interesting 
films  of  the  past  as  Griffith's  "Birth  of  a  Nation,"  Emil  Jannings  in  "Vari- 
ety," Ingram's  "Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  and  Pudovkin's 
"Storm  over  Asia"  and  of  hearing  brief  talks  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones, 
William  DeMille,  William  James  Fadiman,  Gilbert  Seldes,  J.  B.  Priest- 
ley, Terry  Ramsaye,  Eric  Knight,  and  Paul  Rotha. 

As  a  part  of  this  series  and  with  the  eager  cooperation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duncan  Little  an  international  amateur  movie  show  was  organized. 
Films  made  by  amateurs  in  eight  countries — Australia,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, England,  Germany,  Japan,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States — 
were  screened,  and  in  its  varied  interest  the  evening  was  quite  generally 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  series.  The  quality  of  the  16  mm.  ama- 
teur films  screened  was  surprisingly  high,  and  although  the  program  ran 
until  quite  late  the  audience  followed  it  with  keen  appreciation  and  fre- 
quent bursts  of  spontaneous  applause  to  the  end,  and  then  voted  to 
screen  two  additional  films  which  had  arrived  too  late  for  formal  entry. 

Following  the  "Motion  Picture  Parade"  series  the  Division  of  Film 
Study  presented  in  April  and  May  a  supplementary  series  of  six  evenings 
of  outstanding  American  films  made  before  sound. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  Film  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  motion  picture,  there  is  an  entirely  disinterested  and 
intelligently  directed  effort  to  collect  and  preserve  films  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present.  Indeed,  this  effort  goes  beyond  the  collection  of  films.  Sig- 
nificant data  of  all  sorts  (books,  magazines,  private  papers,  programs, 
posters,  production  material,  etc.)  are  collected  for  present  and  future 
study.  More  and  more  it  is  to  the  Film  Library  that  interested  groups  in 
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universities  and  colleges,  in  museums,  in  clubs  and  associations,  are  turn- 
ing for  reliable  information  about  this  Gargantuan  art  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  for  the  rental  of  interesting  and  significant  films  of  all 
countries. 

Without  the  generous  and  ready  cooperation  of  the  Film  Library,  any 
serious  study  of  the  motion  picture  in  this  country  would  be  impossible. 
Until  the  establishment  of  the  library,  universities  and  colleges  were 
limited  in  their  offerings  to  so-called  motion  picture  appreciation  courses 
(for  the  most  part  ineffectual  gestures,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned), 
and  the  museums  of  the  country  were  doing  nothing  whatever. 

During  the  past  year  (1937-38)  the  Film  Library  has  worked  in  a 
fine  spirit  of  most  cordial  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Film  Study. 
The  library  has  very  vitally  assisted  in  securing  prints  of  films  for  screen- 
ing as  a  part  of  our  "Motion  Picture  Parade"  series,  in  suggesting  speak- 
ers, in  giving  needed  counsel  and  advice.  This  association  is,  it  is  felt,  of 
very  great  value  to  the  University  and  to  University  Extension.  The  work 
of  the  past  year  has  been,  to  a  rather  large  extent,  exploratory;  we  should 
now  plan  most  earnestly  to  continue  and  to  enlarge  this  association. 

A  word  of  sincere  appreciation  should  also  be  set  down  for  the  inter- 
est shown  in  the  project  by  a  great  many  individuals  in  the  industry — 
directors,  actors  and  actresses,  and  technicians,  and  by  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  of  America.  In  cooperation  with  this 
latter  agency  the  Division  of  Film  Study  sponsored  a  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  in  January,  marking  the  completion  of  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille's  twenty-five  years  in  pictures  and  the  release  of  his  most  recent 
feature,  "The  Buccaneer."  Mr.  Will  Hays  presided,  President  Butler 
spoke  ably  and  briefly  on  "The  Motion  Picture  Comes  of  Age,"  and  Mr. 
DeMille  responded.  More  than  two  hundred  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  press  were  present,  in  addition  to  many  leaders  in  educa- 
tion and  allied  fields. 

Thus  the  year  comes  to  a  close.  Plans  made  optimistically  in  1937  have 
been  carried  through,  and  it  is  time  to  plan  once  more  for  the  future. 
In  considering  the  development  of  Film  Study,  certain  recommendations 
may  be  made: 

1.  For  next  season  we  should  continue  the  study  course  at  the  Film 
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Library's  projection  room  as  an  extramural  noncredit  course.  We  should 
also  continue  the  "Motion  Picture  Parade"  series  in  McMillin.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  completed  to  do  so. 

2.  We  should  be  planning  to  give  the  study  course  here  on  the  Campus 
in  1939-40. 

3.  The  University  should  seriously  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
Educational  Film  Rental  Library,  to  be  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Film  Study.  At  present  there  is  no  adequate  library  of  this  sort  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  library,  if  properly  organized  and  administered, 
would  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

4.  The  University  should  be  taking  definite  steps  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  16  mm.  production  unit.  This  unit  would  be  in  no  way  com- 
mercial, nor  would  it  attempt  to  make  films  for  any  commercial  market. 
It  would,  however,  render  a  distinct  service  to  various  departments  and 
divisions  of  the  University;  and  should  be  organized  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

We  have  made  a  start. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Director,  Division  of  Film  Study 
June  30, 1938 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  Fresident  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1938. 

During  the  past  year  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  served  a  larger 
student  body  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  owing  to  more  careful 
selection  of  students  as  well  as  to  the  enlarged  experience  of  a  more 
mature  teaching  group,  at  the  height  of  its  powers,  the  task  was  probably 
better  performed  than  ever  before.  Our  aim  for  the  proximate  future  is 
to  select  our  students  even  more  rigorously,  to  plan  the  maintenance  of 
teaching  efficiency  by  retirements,  promotions,  and  recruitments  as  well 
as  by  careful  scrutiny  and  improvement  of  materials  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  research,  and  by  extending  certain  departments  of  our  work 
in  response  to  strikingly  marked  changes  in  our  country's  economic, 
business,  and  governmental  alignment.  All  but  the  last  of  these  phases 
of  school  policy  are  matters  of  administrative  adjustment  tolerably  within 
our  resources,  financial  and  otherwise.  The  last  phase,  however,  calls  for 
added  resources  both  financial  and  personal.  In  my  past  two  annual  re- 
ports I  have  stressed  the  need  of  further  instruction  in  social  security 
coordinated  with  work  in  actuarial  science.  The  course  so  happily  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Kulp  should  be  expanded  and  an  additional 
specialist  appointed  to  develop  the  actuarial  field.  A  closely  related  need, 
emphasized  in  my  report  for  1936-37,  is  that  of  organizing  further  re- 
search and  service  activities  in  the  richly  promising  field  of  industrial 
relations.  As  a  university  in  the  New  York  area  we  have  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility. With  the  developing  complexities  of  our  changing  industrial 
order,  saddling  government  with  administrative  and  regulatory  tasks  of 
bewildering  magnitude,  changes  in  the  scope  and  complexion  of  univer- 
sity teaching  and  research  have  already  shown  themselves  in  government 
and  public  law  and  in  economics.  Our  colleague,  Professor  Paul  F.  Bris- 
senden,  has  prepared  a  powerful  and  convincing  memorandum  outlining 
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a  plan  of  action  for  Columbia  University.  His  suggestions  should  receive 
serious  consideration,  and  the  maximum  budget  he  proposes  should  be 
adopted  without  serious  question.  He  presents  an  opportunity  which 
should  be  eagerly  seized  by  enterprising  industrialists  of  the  New  York 
area.  It  promises  dividends  in  wiser  industrial  relations  far  in  excess  of 
its  possible  costs.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  country's 
leading  center  for  study,  research,  and  information  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial relations  should  not  have  its  seat  on  Morningside  Heights. 

Another  extension  of  our  work  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  The 
Trustees  of  the  University  have  provided  a  new  instructor  whose  task 
will  be  to  develop  and  emphasize  broader  phases  of  our  external  trade 
relations,  technical  aspects  of  which  have  been  excellently  presented  in 
the  school  program  for  more  than  a  decade  past.  I  shall  comment  on  this 
development  at  the  end  of  my  report. 

All  of  the  members  of  our  teaching  staff  have  engaged  in  complemen- 
tary activities,  some  of  which  warrant  fuller  reference. 

Professor  B.  Haggott  Beckhart  continued  his  work  in  economic  re- 
search for  the  Chase  National  Bank  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Banking  Research  Fund  of  the  Association  of  Reserve 
City  Bankers. 

Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  published  three  articles  on  insurance 
topics  in  the  Journal  of  American  Insurance  and  one  on  education  for 
executives  in  the  annual  insurance  number  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
He  presided  at  an  important  meeting  of  the  insurance  division  of  the 
American  Management  Association,  began  work  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  to  report  to  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society  on  the 
determination  of  costs  of  insurance  under  a  compulsory  automobile 
compensation  act,  and  continued  to  serve  on  the  General  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  and  on  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  done  advisory  work 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  is  serving  as  a  representative  of 
Columbia  University  on  the  Universities  Committee  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  published  during  the  year  a  study  of  the 
Economic  Condition  of  the  Millinery  Manufacturing  Industry,  1935-1936 
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and  an  article  in  the  American  Scholar  on  "A.  F.  of  L.  vs.  C.  I.  O."  He 
served  as  impartial  chairman,  Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  Dry  Goods 
Jobbing  Industry  of  New  York  City,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Racketeering. 

Professor  John  M.  Chapman,  as  executive  vice  president  of  the  Council 
for  Applied  Economics  has  done  yeoman  service  during  the  year  in  pro- 
moting the  activities  of  that  organization,  which  have  afforded  a  digest 
of  freshly  offered  opinions  on  a  succession  of  important  problems  of 
public  economic  policy. 

Professor  James  L.  Dohr  published  during  the  academic  year  his  Law 
of  Business  with  cases  and  questions  supplementary  thereto.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Terminology  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  co-receiver  of  the  New 
York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Railway  Company  under  appointment 
by  Judge  John  C.  Knox  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  published  several  review  essays  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  as  well  as  two  articles :  "The  Illusion  of  Stability" 
in  the  Independent  Journal,  and  "The  Social  Sciences  To-day"  in  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  He  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Adjustment  which  is  attempting  through  detailed 
research  to  evolve  plans  for  the  more  efficient  economic  and  geographic 
distribution  of  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Graham  published  two  books  during  the  year:  one 
(jointly  with  Spencer  Meredith)  on  Interpretation  of  Financial  State- 
ments, the  other  on  Storage  and  Stability,  a  highly  suggestive  approach  to 
a  solution  of  some  puzzling  aspects  of  agricultural  policy  and  monetary 
control.  He  served  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Security  Analysis  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Institute,  as  well  as  expert  witness  in  tax  cases 
for  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Corporate  Taxation  of  the  National  Tax  Association  and  assisted  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  in  the  preparation  of  the  executive  budget  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

Professor  Roy  B.  Kester  participated  in  the  public  programs  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  accounting  organizations,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
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Education  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  as  well 
as  of  the  Committee  on  Corporate  Consolidations  and  Reorganizations 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  published  a  completely  revised  edition  of 
his  widely  used  treatise  on  Statistical  Methods  as  well  as  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  on  "Industrial  Productiv- 
ity and  Prices."  He  continued  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  research  staff 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Short  Selling  appointed  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Science  Personnel  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  He  acted  also  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Price  Research,  composed  of  representatives  of  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  Columbia  and  of  six  of  the  most 
important  economic  research  agencies  of  the  country. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  published  a  volume  on  Retail  Store  Opera- 
tion and  an  article  on  marketing  in  the  Year  Boo\  (1938)  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association.  He  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  as  a 
member  of  the  following  committees :  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Coun- 
cil, Advisory  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  and  Advisory  Committee 
on  Public  Information  of  the  World's  Fair,  New  York  1939,  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Distribution  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Committee  on 
Distribution  of  the  Seventh  International  Management  Congress,  and 
the  New  Sweden  Tercentenary  Committee  of  New  York  of  the  Swedish- 
American  Tercentenary  Association. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  has  carried  forward  his  study  of  the  indus- 
trialization of  China  and  in  connection  therewith  published  an  article  on 
"Oriental  Competition  in  World  Trade"  in  Foreign  Affairs  for  July, 
1937.  He  has  also  given  much  time  to  preparation  for  an  Asiatic  trip 
which  he  will  make  for  purposes  of  study  during  the  academic  year 
1938-39  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences  of  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person  has  continued  his  activities  as  consulting  econo- 
mist of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in  Washington  during 
the  greater  part  of  each  week.  His  work  has  been  concerned  with  major 
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administrative  problems,  with  studies  leading  to  indicated  solutions,  and 
with  broad  supervision  of  attempted  solutions. 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Robey  published  a  volume  on  Purchasing  Power,  served 
as  editor  of  the  business  section  of  News  Wee\,  and  acted  as  president  of 
the  Council  for  Applied  Economics. 

Professor  Carl  Shoup  completed  his  service  as  research  director  of  the 
Survey  of  Taxation  in  the  United  States  conducted  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  and  edited  their  second  volume  of  "Studies  in  Current 
Tax  Problems"  to  which  he  directly  contributed  two  of  the  seven  memo- 
randa which  make  up  the  volume.  During  the  summer  of  1937  he  served 
as  consultant  in  tax  research  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
and  since  January  last  has  acted  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  published  an  article  on  "Make  Jobs  or  Perish" 
in  the  Survey  Graphic,  and  during  the  winter,  while  on  leave  from  his 
regular  University  duties,  conducted  field  research  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico. 

Our  teaching  program  has  been  supplemented  and  enriched  by  lec- 
tures and  group  discussions  conducted  by  men  of  affairs  from  public  life, 
active  business,  and  from  academic  institutions  other  than  our  own.  In 
the  accounting  field  the  following  served  in  this  capacity  with  topics  as 
indicated:  Henry  W.  Sweeney  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
"Stabilized  Accounting";  Archibald  Bowman  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
and  Company  on  "Reporting  on  the  Corporate  Investment";  Raymond 
P.  Marple  of  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  on  "Capital 
Surplus";  Charles  Hecht  on  "Application  of  Funds — the  Means  to  an 
End";  and  Robert  D.  Gracey  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company  on 
"The  Accountant  in  the  Role  of  a  Bloodhound." 

The  banking  seminar  conducted  an  unusually  fruitful  series  of  lectures 
and  discussions,  frequently  attended  by  bank  executives  from  New  York 
and  other  near-by  cities.  A  list  of  speakers  with  topics  follows : 

Speaker  Topic 

Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  economist,  The  Commercial  Credit  Theory  of 

Chase  National  Bank  Banking 

Professor  Carl  S.  Shoup,  Columbia  Federal  Expenditures  and  Taxation 

University 
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Speaker 

Mr.  Kemper  Simpson,  formerly  econ- 
omist of  the  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission 

Mr.  J.  H.  Riddle,  economist,  Bankers 
Trust  Company 

Professor  H.  D.  Black,  University  of 
Sydney,  Australia 

Professor  Fritz  Lehmann,  member  of 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  New  School  for  Social 
Research 

Professor  O.  M.W.  Sprague,  Harvard 
University 

Robert  Warren,  Case  Pomeroy  and 
Company 

Donald  Woodward,  economist, 
Moody's  Investors  Service 

Professor  Ivan  Wright,  University  of 
Illinois 

Professor  E.  A.  Radice,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Connecticut 

Dr.Winfield  W.  Reifler,The  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey 

Professor  Ray  B.  Westerfield,  Yale 
University 

Professor  Josef  Schumpeter,  Harvard 
University 

Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity 

Professor  W.  E.  Dunkman,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester 

Dr.  Woodlief  Thomas,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  System 


Topic 

Security  Trading  in  Relation  to  the 
Banking  System 

The  Changing  Character  of  Bank 
Assets 

The  Australian  Economy 
Keynes's  Interest  Theory 


Prerequisites  to  Full  Recovery 

Money  and  Credit  in  a  Managed 
Economy 

Problems  Arising  from  the  Increase 
in  Bank  Investments 

Hedging  against  Inflation 

The  Influence  of  Changes  in  Incomes 
and  Rates  of  Interest  on  the  Volume 
of  Savings 

The  Gold  Problem 


Consumer  Credit  and  Installment  Fi- 
nancing 

Functions  of  the  Commercial  Bank- 
ing System 

The  Rate  of  Interest  as  a  Stimulating 
Factor  in  Investment 

Qualitative  Credit  Control 

Treasury  Financing  and  the  Money 
Market 
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Speaker 

Professor  Gottfried  Haberler,  Har- 
vard University 

Dana  Skinner,  Townsend,  Skinner 
and  Company 

C.  R.  Orchard,  credit  union  section  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Dr.  Willard  Thorp,  economist,  Dun 
and  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

Professor  James  G.  Smith,  Princeton 
University 

Dr.  George  Terborgh,  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Federal  Reserve  System 

Professor  E.  M.  Patterson.  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Professor  Fritz  Machlup,  University 
of  Buffalo 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Macaulay,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research 


Topic 

Monetary  and  Banking  Systems  in 
Relation  to  the  Trade  Cycle 

An  Analysis  of  Bank  Statistics 


Credit  Unions 

Problems  Underlying  the  Formula- 
tion of  an  Investment  Policy  for  In- 
surance Companies 

Mercantile  Credit 


Application  of  the  Theory  of  Imper- 
fect Competition  to  the  Banking  Sys- 
tem 

Prospects  in  the  Durable  Goods  In- 
dustries 


Central  Banking  in  Nicaragua 

Methods   of  Teaching  Money  and 
Banking 

The  Essentials  of  Public  Planning  in 
a  Profit  Economy 


Student  registration  was  seventy-eight  larger  than  during  the  academic 
year  1936-37.  Registrants  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  increased  in  number 
from  208  to  234,  for  the  Master's  degree  from  162  to  224,  but  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  fell  from  thirty-three  to  seventeen.  The  num- 
ber of  special  or  unclassified  students  increased  from  sixty  to  sixty-six. 
The  number  of  students  from  Columbia  College  taking  courses  in  the 
School  of  Business  remained  almost  constant  at  232. 

Residence  dispersion  of  students  showed  its  usual  wide  range.  During 
the  current  academic  year  68  per  cent  were  residents  of  New  York  State 
as  against  67  per  cent  during  the  academic  year  1936-37.  In  terms  of 
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previous  college  affiliation,  180  came  from  other  divisions  of  Columbia 
University.  Their  distribution  for  the  past  two  academic  years  was  as 
follows : 
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Among  outside  institutions,  twenty-one  came  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  nineteen  from  New  York  University;  thirteen  from 
Yale  University;  eleven  each  from  Harvard  University  and  Hunter  Col- 
lege; nine  from  Dartmouth;  eight  from  Cornell  University;  seven  from 
Fordham  University;  six  each  from  Brooklyn  College,  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Princeton  University;  five 
each  from  Connecticut  Junior  College,  Manhattan  College,  and  the 
College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent;  and  four  each  from  Amherst  College, 
the  University  of  California,  Holy  Cross  College,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
Robert  College.  Three  or  less  came  from  each  of  129  other  institutions 
in  this  and  foreign  countries,  including  thirty  students  from  twenty-five 
institutions  in  Argentina,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  China,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Japan,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  Switzerland,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.1 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment,  through  its  secretary,  Anna 
D.  Hynd,  presents  a  report2  of  activities  less  promising  in  placement  re- 
sults than  that  of  a  year  ago,  yet,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
far  from  discouraging. 

Our  placement  activities  for  the  year  reflect  to  some  extent  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  business  community.  A  survey  of  102  collegiate  schools 
of  business  and  schools  of  engineering  throughout  the  country8  made  in 
late  April  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  calls  for  graduates  ranging 
from  10  to  60  per  cent  and  more.  Placement  directors  of  the  institutions 

1  The  four  students  from  Robert  College  are  also  included  here. 

8  The  ensuing  statement  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  detailed  report  presented  to  me  by  Miss  Hynd. 

8  Survey  by  Family  Economics  Bureau,  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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canvassed  estimate  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  their  1938 
graduates  will  be  employed  by  the  end  of  September.  Our  local  situation 
is  probably  somewhat  better  than  the  average  as  revealed  by  this  survey. 
As  of  June  15,  61  per  cent  of  our  1938  graduates  were  employed  or  had 
definite  commitments  of  jobs  to  begin  in  the  fall.  While  this  figure  com- 
pares not  too  unfavorably  with  70  per  cent  of  the  1937  group  placed  on 
the  same  date  last  year,  our  total  requisitions  from  employers  decreased 
by  16  per  cent,  the  number  of  persons  called  for  decreased  by  23  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  placements  effected  decreased  by  23  per  cent.  From 
present  indications  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  our  June  class  will  have  jobs  by  September. 

Starting  salaries  were  slightly  lower  than  in  1937.  Several  of  the  large 
firms  have  announced  cuts  from  the  starting  salaries  offered  in  the  early 
spring.  A  number  of  our  students  have  accepted  jobs  which  under  more 
favorable  business  conditions  would  not  be  considered  desirable.  Student 
attitude  in  the  face  of  these  disappointing  circumstances  has  been  on  the 
whole  very  healthy,  and  a  determination  to  get  a  job  and  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  at  hand  has  prevailed. 

The  employment  status  of  our  alumni  group  has  not  altered  materially 
since  last  year.  We  now  have  on  file  the  vocational  records  of  1,203 
alumni.  Of  this  number  233,  or  19  per  cent,  are  classified  as  definitely 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  changing  from  their  present  employment. 
Only  sixteen  individuals,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  on  file,  are  without 
jobs,  and  several  of  these  are  persons  who  at  any  time  present  special 
problems. 

A  tabular  summary  of  the  Committee's  placement  activities  is  given 
below. 

TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  OF  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
JUNE  15,  1937-JUNE  15,  1938 

I937S8  1936-37 

Number  of  students  registered  (new)  215  212 

Number  of  alumni  registered  (new)  121  379 


Total  number  of  persons  registered  during  year  336  591 
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Number  of  employers  making  requisitions 
Business  firms 
Educational  institutions 
Government  agencies 

Total  number  of  employers  making  requisitions 

Number  of  persons  called  for  by 
Business  firms 
Educational  institutions 
Government  agencies 

Total  number  of  persons  called  for 

Number  of  references  of  students  to  jobs 
Number  of  references  of  alumni  to  jobs 

Total  number  of  references  to  jobs 

Number  of  students  placed  in  jobs 
Number  of  alumni  placed  in  jobs 

Total  number  of  persons  placed  in  jobs 


1937-38 

1936-37 

(cont'd) 

(cont'd) 
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63 

67 

n 
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260 
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292 
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34 
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169 
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388 
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56 

88 

36 
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92 
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TABLE  II 

STUDENT  REGISTRATIONS  WITH  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON 

Number  of 
Field  ,  Registrants 

Accounting 62 

Merchandising 24 

Finance 20 

Secretarial 18 

Advertising 16 

Selling 10 

Statistics 9 

Teaching 8 

Research 8 

Insurance 7 

Banking 7 

Transportation 4 

Foreign  Trade 3 

Miscellaneous 12 

Undecided 7 

Total 215 


EMPLOYMENT 

»  1937-38 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Registrations 

1937-38 

1936-37 

28.8 

25.0 

1 1.2 
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7-4 

8.2 

4-7 

3-3 

4.2 

6.6 

3-7 

4.6 

3-7 

4.4 

3-2 

•9 

3.2 

4.6 

1.9 
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5.6 

3-2 
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TABLE  III 

REQUISITIONS   RECEIVED   FROM   EMPLOYERS   BY   FACULTY   COMMITTEE 
ON  EMPLOYMENT,   1 937-38 
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Requisitions 

Field  Number  Per  Cent 

Teaching 63 

Accounting 46 

Secretarial 30 

Statistics 16 

Research 14 

Advertising 14 

Selling 12 

Merchandising       ....  8 

Insurance 6 

Finance 6 

Miscellaneous 5 


28.7 
20.9 
13.6 
7.2 
6.4 
6.4 
54 

3-7 
2.7 
2.7 
2-3 


Total 
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Persons  Wanted 

Number 
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TABLE  IV 

PLACEMENTS  MADE  BY  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,  1937-38 


Field 

Accounting 

Secretarial 

Research    . 

Teaching  . 

Statistics 

Merchandising 

Advertising 

Selling 

Insurance 

Credit  . 

Finance 

Banking    . 

Miscellaneous 


Number  o 

/  Placements 

P<?r  cent  of 

Placements 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1936-37 
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17 
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We  have  made  progress  during  the  year  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  extension  of  our  Occupational  Conference  program 
to  Columbia  College  and  other  University  students.  With  the  energetic 
cooperation  and  genial  guidance  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Moore,  University 
Secretary  of  Appointments,  we  have  evolved  a  method  of  presentation  of 
problems  applicable  to  groups  of  any  size  which  at  the  same  time  permits 
the  individual  student  to  raise  pertinent  questions.  While  the  technique 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  it  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  fairly  satis- 
factory presentation  of  occupational  information  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand students.  The  program  consisted  of  seven  Wednesday  evening  ses- 
sions. The  first  two  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  topic  "How  to 
Get  a  Job"  by  Mr.  Paul  Boynton  of  the  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company. 
Subsequent  sessions  covered  the  fields  of  merchandising,  banking,  ac- 
counting, advertising,  and  government  service.  Groups  of  business  men 
conducted  an  informal  give-and-take  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  work, 
requirements,  and  opportunities  encountered.  Student  interest  was  lively, 
and  each  session  lasted  over  three  hours.  We  believe  that  we  now  have  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  more  extensive  program  for  future 
years.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  following 
persons  who  gave  so  generously  of  their  time  and  thought :  Mr.  George 
Jacoby,  chairman  of  the  banking  group,  Mr.  Jack  Wells,  chairman  of  the 
merchandising  group,  Mr.  Duncan  Merriwether,  chairman  of  the  ac- 
counting group,  Mr.  William  I.  Orchard,  chairman  of  the  advertising 
group,  and  the  twenty-odd  men  and  women  who  participated  in  the 
conferences  as  members  of  the  panels.  Special  thanks  are  due  our  student 
committee  and  its  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  Sommerville,  for  their  continued 
interest  and  activity  throughout  the  series  of  conferences. 

Special  problems  have  come  to  the  fore  during  the  year  in  the  place- 
ment of  accounting  students.  Over  30  per  cent  of  our  1937-38  student 
body  concentrated  their  interest  in  the  field  of  accounting,  and  while  not 
all  of  these  are  labeled  as  pursuing  the  three-year  accounting  course  the 
majority  have  focused  their  efforts  toward  public  accounting.  Many  are 
looking  specifically  toward  employment  with  one  or  another  of  the  large 
nationally  known  public  accounting  firms  such  as  those  represented  on 
our  Advisory  Committee.  Such  firms  are  normally  in  a  position  to  take 
on  a  substantial  number  of  college  graduates  each  year  and  are  more  than 
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willing  to  give  preference  to  graduates  of  collegiate  schools  of  business 
who  are  well  trained  in  accounting  theory.  However,  these  firms  have 
established  standards  of  general  ability  and  personality  for  their  em- 
ployees which  take  precedence  over  specific  academic  training.  Summa- 
rized, these  standards  embody  the  following  types  of  qualification:  (1) 
racial  qualifications,  (2)  personality  traits  and  appearance,  and  (3)  apti- 
tude for  accounting  as  indicated  by  grades  in  accounting  courses. 

Students  who  fail  to  qualify  on  any  one  of  the  above  three  items  will 
not  be  considered  for  employment  by  the  first-rank  firms.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  take  stock  of  students  admitted 
to  our  accounting  training.  Of  the  fifty-two  students  specializing  in  ac- 
counting available  for  jobs  this  June,  twenty-seven  definitely  could  not  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  firms  on  our  Advisory  Committee.  Of  the  remainder, 
only  twelve  could  qualify  on  the  ground  of  particular  aptitude  as  indi- 
cated by  grades.  Of  the  179  students  in  the  School  during  1937-38  who 
designated  accounting  as  their  field  of  major  interest,  one-third  are  defi- 
nitely ineligible  for  recommendation  to  the  firms  for  whom  most  hope  to 
work.  If  current  experience  continues,  we  face  the  prospect  of  turning 
out  each  year  a  group  of  disappointed,  aggrieved  students  who,  after 
spending  two  or  three  years  in  preparation  for  public  accounting  prac- 
tice, are  faced  with  no  alternative  other  than  that  of  accepting  miserably 
paid  jobs  for  three  or  more  years  with  low-grade  firms.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  such  students  that  opportunities  in  fields  other  than  public 
accounting  may  yield  long-run  results  richer  for  them  than  a  "profes- 
sional" status  matching  that  of  the  briefless  barrister.  We  intend,  there- 
fore, to  acquaint  accounting  students  very  early  in  their  School  of  Business 
careers  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  accounting  firms.  We  hope, 
too,  to  devise  ways  of  evaluating  the  qualities  of  students  intending  to 
specialize  in  accounting  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  adaptability  to 
employment  in  public  accounting  firms  of  good  standing. 

Because  of  the  decreased  employment  opportunities  for  this  year's 
graduates,  another  problem  of  moment  is  that  of  students  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  who  visualize  opportunity  solely  in  terms  of  New 
York  City.  We  are  urging  such  students  first  to  investigate  employment 
possibilities  in  or  near  their  home  communities.  We  are  also  suggesting 
to  many  of  our  graduates  the  desirability  of  possibly  substantial  careers 
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outside  of  New  York  as  compared  with  more  exciting  but  more  dubious 
prospects  in  the  metropolis.  Several  of  this  year's  graduates  have  acted 
upon  this  suggestion  and  have  made  promising  starts  in  outside  areas. 

Through  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  Bonbright  and  Dodd 
and  Mr.  Robey  (representing  the  School  of  Business  and  the  Department 
of  Economics)  and  Messrs.  Russell  Leavitt  and  Donald  Woodward  of 
Moody's  Investors  Service,  we  have  embarked  on  an  experimental  coop- 
erative plan  for  the  publication  of  a  limited  number  of  doctoral  dis- 
sertations in  the  investment  field.  At  the  moment  two  graduate  students 
are  working  on  studies  under  the  direction  of  this  committee.  The 
publication  of  the  dissertation  is  being  underwritten  by  Moody's  Investors 
Service.  The  main  features  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 

i.  Moody's  is  to  underwrite  the  publication  of  the  results  of  two  studies 
if  the  manuscripts  are  accepted  by  the  Columbia  Faculty.  Results  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  interference  or  pressure  of  any  kind. 

2.  The  subjects  for  study  are  to  be  approved  by  both  the  Columbia  Faculty 
and  Moody's. 

3.  The  studies  are  to  be  published  by  Columbia  University  Press. 

4.  Moody's  will  provide  desk  space  in  their  offices  for  the  students,  will 
make  available  any  information  they  have  in  their  files  bearing  upon  the 
subject  being  studied,  and  in  general  will  help  the  students  in  every  way 
possible. 

5.  The  first  two  studies  are  to  be  undertaken  as  an  experiment  and  do  not 
involve  any  obligation,  either  for  Moody's  or  Columbia,  to  continue  the  plan 
thereafter. 

The  subjects  Moody's  has  suggested  as  indicative  of  the  type  of  studies 
in  which  they  are  interested  are:  (a)  "Savings  and  the  Interest  Rate," 
(b)  "Investment  and  the  Interest  Rate,"  (c)  "Qualitative  Credit  Analy- 
sis," (d)  "Competitive  Yields  on  Investment,"  (e)  "Equity  Mortality," 
(/)  "Business  Cycle  Sequences,"  (g)  "Commodity  Prices  and  Productive 
Capacity." 

In  order  to  provide  a  needed  service  and  to  safeguard  the  School  of 
Business  against  undue  development  of  evening  work,  there  has  been 
established,  under  the  auspices  of  University  Extension,  a  120-point  cer- 
tificate course  in  accounting,  registered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  as  satisfying  the  educational  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  examination  for  Certified  Public  Accountant.  This  will  complement 
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our  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  professional 
accountancy,  which  has  developed  hopefully  during  the  past  year  and 
has  attracted  widely  favorable  comment. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  creation  of  a  new  instructorship  in  for- 
eign trade.  In  these  days  of  expanding  autarchy  this  move  may  to  some 
seem  blind  and  anachronistic.  From  our  standpoint  it  is  an  expression  of 
faith  based  on  examination  of  physico-technical  advances  and  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  far  more  vital  and  fundamental  in  their  long- 
run  consequences  than  the  fright-driven  acts  of  peoples  underendowed 
with  nature's  gifts,  discriminated  against  by  those  better  endowed,  and  . 
as  a  consequence  dominated  or  guided  by  ambitious  and  wrong-thinking 
leaders.  Consequently,  our  selection  of  an  instructor  has  been  guided  by 
considerations  broader  than  those  associated  merely  with  technical  com- 
petence. The  personal  endowment  and  qualifications  we  sought  in  mak- 
ing our  choice  included  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  economic  and  social 
thought  having  special  relationship  to  the  ways  in  which  trade  currents 
affect  international  relationships. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  rapid  technical  change  which  operates  only 
slowly  on  our  attitudes  and  habits.  Man  is  in  large  part  a  worshipper  of 
conventions  and  institutions  which  are,  after  all,  only  sanctified  habits. 
We  seek  stability,  little  realizing  that  under  modern  conditions  stability 
is  largely  an  illusion.  Change  and  growth  are  perennial.  There  is  conse- 
quently a  conflict  in  all  of  us  between  our  addiction  to  the  customary  and 
our  feeble  consciousness  of  pervading  conditions  making  inevitably  for 
change.  As  a  result  the  god  of  spontaneity  is  suppressed,  and  when  rough 
going  impedes  the  progress  of  a  people  there  ensues  a  reversion  to  the 
past  and  a  renewed  devotion  to  institutions  and  conventions  which  under 
modern  conditions  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Japan,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many with  the  latest  physical  paraphernalia  and  devices  are  fighting 
battles  for  causes  that  expired  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  long  run 
these  battles  cannot  be  won.  Railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  power 
craft  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  all  spell  the  doom  of  a  separatism  based  on 
ignorance  and  worship  of  bygone  idols.  Autarchy  may  prevail  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  oligarchy  or  despotism  may  seem  to  triumph,  but  sooner 
or  later  under  some  political  guise  closer  international  relationships  will 
take  form.  Otherwise  we  perish. 
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As  these  closer  relationships  take  form,  trade  in  goods  and  services  will 
be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  an  early  channel  through  which  peoples 
will  learn  again  to  complement  their  services,  unlearn  their  prejudices, 
and  adapt  their  activities  to  changes  that  make  for  interlaced  rather  than 
disparate  relationships.  It  is  better  to  worship  the  god  of  growth  and 
spontaneity  than  to  fall  down  before  the  idols  of  routine  and  decay.  Rigid 
concepts  must  go,  bygone  sanctions  must  shed  their  sanctity,  and  primi- 
tive compulsions  must  lose  their  power.  Greater  freedom  rather  than  less 
— more  disciplined,  perhaps,  in  the  ways  that  fit  greatly  enlarged  group 
interests — will  be  the  outcome.  And  freer  trade,  under  the  pressure  of 
economic  interest,  will  be  the  precursor  of  these  changes. 

It  is  our  hope  that  as  a  school  we  shall  grow  in  awareness  of  these 
changes,  largely  that  we  may  help  to  widen  the  area  of  this  awareness.  It 
is  in  this  faith  that  we  pledge  our  modest  contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  current  needs  and  trends.  In  proportion  as  we  succeed  in 
teaching  men  to  think  in  terms,  not  of  an  ideal  past  or  future,  but  of 
an  evolving  present,  we  may  have  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren's children.  The  essential  unity  of  the  human  world  will  then  be  a 
recognized  condition,  not  merely  a  dream. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roswell  C.  McCrea, 
Dean 
June  30,  ig$8 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  year  1937-38. 

Two  hundred  and  one  students  were  enrolled  in  courses  leading  to  the 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Forty  of  the  forty-six  seniors  held 

baccalaureate  degrees.  The  enrollment  was  divided  among  the  four  classes 

as  follows : 

Freshmen 55     Juniors 51 

Sophomores .49     Seniors 46 

The  Ewell  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  ranking  highest  in  general  proficiency  was  presented  to  Nathan  M. 
Scheckman.  The  Rowe-Wiberg  Medal  for  excellence  in  the  field  of  pros- 
thetic dentistry  was  awarded  to  Leonard  B.  Shapiro. 

The  fifty-five  members  of  the  freshman  class  were  selected  from  270 
applicants  from  nineteen  colleges  and  universities.  Only  four  states  were 
represented  and  fifty  of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the  class  came  from 
New  York,  forty-three  of  whom  came  from  New  York  City.  In  spite  of 
our  efforts  in  selecting  students  and  the  high  standing  of  the  School,  we 
have  failed  to  attract  outstanding  men  from  a  distance.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  meager  scholarship  aid  which  is  available.  There  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  men  of  character,  personality,  originality,  and  scholastic 
ability  in  the  dental  profession.  The  opportunities  for  public  service  and 
scientific  research  are  great,  but  dentistry  as  a  career  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  it  deserves.  Many  young  men  unable  to  matriculate  in  a 
good  medical  school  because  of  the  excess  numbers  of  applicants  for 
admission  would  find  excellent  opportunities  for  public  service  and  scien- 
tific careers  in  the  field  of  dentistry.  With  the  special  advantages  for  train- 
ing in  New  York  City  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  should 
become  a  national  institution  rather  than  one  of  merely  local  importance. 
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Twenty-four  dentists  have  been  enrolled  in  the  one-year  postgraduate 
courses  leading  to  the  certificate  of  proficiency — three  in  the  Division  of 
Oral  Surgery  and  twenty-one  in  the  Division  of  Orthodontics.  Fifteen 
practitioners  have  taken  advantage  of  the  short  intensive  courses  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  Divisions  of  Dentistry  for  Children,  Operative 
Dentistry,  Prosthetics,  Periodontia,  and  Oral  Surgery.  These  courses  are 
necessarily  elementary,  as  they  are  devised  to  bring  the  practitioners 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  theories  and  techniques.  They  make  no  pre- 
tense of  training  specialists.  These  students  for  the  most  part  come  from 
the  metropolitan  area  and  have  been  incorporated  in  the  undergraduate 
classes  in  so  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  expense  of  separate  instruction. 
A  two-week  intensive  course  in  periodontia  was  given  after  the  close  of 
the  academic  year,  from  June  13  to  June  24,  and  was  well  received  by  five 
practitioners  who  came  from  considerable  distances — one  from  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa. 

There  is  a  need  for  training  on  the  graduate  level  to  form  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  specialization  in  certain  phases  of  dental  practice.  Up  to 
the  present  a  practitioner  in  dentistry  has  been  able  to  declare  himself  a 
specialist  purely  upon  his  own  pretension.  Something  needs  to  be  done  in 
dentistry  to  assure  the  public  and  the  profession  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  presume  to  have  ability  beyond  that  of  the  general  practitioner. 
The  training  for  specialization  should  be  put  on  the  same  graduate  level 
as  graduate  work  in  other  branches  of  the  University.  Probably  two  years 
of  work  in  any  of  the  special  fields  of  clinical  dentistry  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  such  advanced  training.  This  should  be  followed  or 
preceded  by  three  years  of  experience  in  the  practice  of  general  dentistry, 
after  which  the  candidate  would  present  himself  to  a  specialty  board  for 
examination  and  certification. 

An  initial  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  DeLamar  Institute 
of  Public  Health  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  enrolling  properly  cer- 
tified dentists  for  a  calendar  year's  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  The  course  is  the  same  as  that  offered 
to  others  specializing  in  public  health  work  with  such  modifications  as 
are  indicated  to  give  emphasis  to  dental  problems.  The  three  months  of 
required  field  work  will  be  given  in  the  Dental  School  and  in  public 
health  centers  which  are  equipped  to  provide  the  dentist  with  the  neces- 
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sary  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  dental  public  health 
work. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  School  participated  in  the  scientific 
exhibits  which  are  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  the  results  of  research  in  the 
biological  and  mechanical  phases  of  dentistry  carried  on  by  all  of  the 
various  divisions  and  departments  of  the  School.  At  the  Chicago  meeting 
in  competition  with  many  other  exhibitors  the  exhibit  from  this  school 
received  first  award.  These  exhibits  have  considerable  value  in  stimulat- 
ing research  within  our  own  group  as  well  as  in  apprising  others  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  here.  Much  of  this  exhibit  material  would  be  of 
great  help  in  the  teaching  program,  if  the  space  to  display  it  were  available. 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of  Greater  New  York 
in  placing  before  the  public  authentic  information  in  regard  to  dentistry, 
members  of  the  staff  have  used  the  radio  to  broadcast  material  which 
would  have  educational  value  to  the  laity.  To  date,  topics  such  as  "Den- 
tistry as  a  Career,"  "The  Biological  Background  for  Dentistry,"  "The 
Battle  against  Dental  Decay,"  "General  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,"  "What 
Is  Pyorrhea?"  and  "Mouth  Care  during  Pregnancy"  have  been  presented 
by  different  members  of  the  staff. 

The  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  biochemical  and 
dietary  study  of  dental  disease  is  exhausted.  Much  valuable  information 
was  obtained  in  this  three-year  study  which  for  the  most  part  was  carried 
on  in  the  Departments  of  Biochemistry  and  Bacteriology  by  Professor 
Karshan  and  Professor  Rosebury.  The  study  was  developed  along  the 
following  lines,  in  which  numerous  publications  have  been  made : 

1.  Studies  of  saliva  in  relation  to  dental  caries. 

2.  Studies  of  saliva  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  calculus. 

3.  Studies  in  rat  susceptibility  to  dental  caries. 

4.  A  dietary  study  of  Kuskokwim  Eskimos,  with  varying  degrees  of  dental 
caries  (in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior). 

5.  Metabolism  of  Kuskokwim  Eskimos  in  relation  to  dental  decay  (in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior). 

6.  Analysis  of  the  secondary  or  modifying  dietary  factors  in  experimental 
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A  general  account  of  the  salivary  and  dietary  studies  conducted  here 
and  by  other  investigators  in  the  field  will  appear  later  this  year  as  two 
chapters,  one  by  Dr.  Karshan  and  one  by  Dr.  Rosebury,  in  a  book  on 
Dental  Science  and  Dental  Art,  edited  by  Samuel  M.  Gordon. 

The  comprehensive  study  of  dental  caries  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimos 
is  being  continued  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Leuman  M.  Waugh 
and  under  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  Analyses  have  been  completed  in  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry  of  food,  feces,  and  urine,  sent  back  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1937  in  connection  with  the  metabolism  studies  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  of  groups  of  Alaskan  Eskimos 
with  and  without  caries.  The  follow-up  work  on  the  study  conducted  by 
Dr.  Rosebury  during  the  summer  of  1936  has  been  completed.  The  study 
includes  clinical,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  data,  and  a  dietary  analysis 
which  points  to  certain  specific  foods  as  a  cause  of  dental  caries.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  partially  verified  experimentally  by  the  subsequent 
finding  that  such  foods  are  capable  of  producing  dental  caries  in  rats. 
These  studies  provide  the  material  for  a  theory  of  dental  caries,  which,  if 
verified  by  experiment  with  human  subjects,  may  supply  a  solution  of  the 
practical  problem.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Waugh  have  gone  to  Alaska 
for  four  months  to  make  further  bacteriologic  studies  of  the  influence  of 
certain  foods  upon  the  incidence  of  dental  caries.  They  are  being  assisted 
by  Taylor  J.  Pyle,  D.D.S.,  Supervisor  of  Dentistry  for  Alaska,  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  research  project,  "The  Embryological  Study  of  the  Teeth  and 
Surrounding  Tissues,"  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $10,000  from  the 
Rosenwald  Family  Corporation,  was  instituted  in  January.  A  series  of 
embryological  specimens  ranging  in  age  from  the  sixteenth  week  of  intra- 
uterine life  to  birth  were  available  for  immediate  study.  They  had  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Diamond  in  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1936.  To  date  there 
are  some  nine  thousand  serial  sections  prepared  for  study.  All  of  this 
material  is  to  be  used  concurrently  by  the  Gross  Anatomy,  Dental  His- 
tology, and  Oral  Anatomy  Divisions  for  investigation  and  study  in  their 
specific  fields  and  interests. 

Professor  Daniel  E.  Ziskin,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has  continued 
his  studies  of  endocrinology  in  relation  to  dentistry.  Observations  were 
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made  as  to  the  effects  of  castration  on  male  and  female  rhesus  monkeys 
and  of  hormonotherapy  with  a  variety  of  agencies.  The  human  group 
included  females  referred  by  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok  and  Dr.  Leo  Wilson 
of  the  gynecological  clinic,  boys  and  men  referred  by  Dr.  William  Schoen- 
feld  of  the  endocrine  clinic,  and  a  normal  group  referred  by  members  of 
the  periodontia  staff. 

Dr.  Ziskin  is  also  engaged,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Edmund 
Applebaum  and  Mrs.  Theodora  Salmon,  in  a  study  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  the  endocrines  and  the  growth,  development,  and 
eruption  of  the  teeth  and  jaws.  Observations  are  being  made  on  reactions 
to  the  dental  structures  of  rats.  Similar  experiments  are  being  conducted 
on  hypophysectomized  and  thyroidectomized  rhesus  monkeys,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Professor  Earle  T.  Engle  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 
Several  reports  of  progress  in  these  studies  have  been  published  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Division  of  Dentistry  for  Children  is  continuing  the  study  in  nutri- 
tional control  of  dental  caries,  supplementing  the  observations  made  upon 
800  children  in  institutions  in  and  around  New  York  with  those  made 
upon  children  coming  to  the  clinic.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
continue  the  Vitamin  D  studies  in  the  control  of  dental  caries  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  dosages  required  for  full  protection.  There  are 
no  data  on  the  effects  of  dosages  between  the  lower  values  and  the  800  to 
1,000  USP  units  which  Professor  McBeath  and  Professor  Zucker  found 
to  be  so  protective. 

The  course  in  clinical  medicine  with  its  demonstration  clinics  in  medi- 
cine, roentgenology,  dermatology,  endocrinology,  and  pediatrics  is  pro- 
ducing students  who  are  more  alert  in  evaluating  the  physical  condition 
and  in  detecting  any  signs  of  illness  in  their  child  patients. 

Professor  Lester  R.  Cahn  is  still  continuing  his  clinical  pathological 
study  of  soft-tissue  lesions  of  the  oral  cavity.  When  these  are  completed 
they  will  be  incorporated  in  an  atlas  and  textbook  of  soft-tissue  lesions  of 
the  mouth.  Professor  William  M.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Harry  H.  Shapiro  are 
completing  an  experimental  study  of  factors  responsible  for  the  shedding 
of  temporary  teeth.  They  are  continuing  their  experimental  work  on  the 
changes  occurring  in  alveolar  bone  during  and  following  the  movement 
of  teeth  by  orthodontic  appliances. 
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The  Prosthetic  Division  has  made  special  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  teaching,  particularly  by  correlating  its  instruction  with  that  previ- 
ously received  by  the  student  in  the  basic  sciences.  Professor  William  H. 
Crawford  and  Professor  Harry  A.  Young  spent  most  of  the  summer  of 
1937  in  California  working  with  Dr.  M.  M.  House.  Over  seven  thousand 
feet  of  motion  pictures  were  taken  to  show  the  procedures  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tissues.  This  material  has  been 
of  great  help  in  giving  to  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  denture  construction. 

The  members  of  the  Operative  Dentistry  staff  have  been  carrying  on 
several  research  projects  though  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  space  and 
facilities  for  such  work.  Professor  Leroy  L.  Hartman  has  continued  his 
work  in  the  treatment  of  sensitive  necks  of  teeth.  Contact  anesthesia  for 
root  canal  work  has  been  developed  by  Professor  Maurice  Buchbinder. 
Dr.  Irvin  L.  Hunt,  Jr.  is  conducting  experiments  in  the  modification  of 
cavity  preparations  for  plaster  filling  materials.  All  members  of  the  staff 
have  been  active  in  giving  papers  and  clinics  before  numerous  dental 
societies.  Last  summer  Professor  Hartman  lectured  and  conducted  clinics 
at  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Dental  College. 
In  January  he  gave  a  paper  and  clinic  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  Periodontia  Division  feels  the  need  for  a  full-time  scientific  re- 
search worker  to  attack  some  of  the  many  problems  in  histopathology, 
bacteriology,  and  physiology.  The  present  staff,  all  of  whom  are  clinicians, 
have  been  investigating  the  effect  of  sodium  sulphide  in  the  treatment  of 
periodontal  pockets  and  the  use  of  calcium  salts  in  bone  repair  in  caries 
of  the  jaw. 

The  Oral  Surgery  Division  has  had  a  busy  year,  although  the  increasing 
number  of  dental  surgery  clinics  in  the  city  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
clinical  material  to  some  extent.  During  the  past  year  three  postgraduate 
students  have  been  working  for  the  certificate  of  proficiency  in  oral  sur- 
gery. While  this  course  is  not  regarded  as  adequate  to  qualify  men  as 
specialists  in  this  field,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shorter  courses  which 
were  given  formerly. 

Several  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Dental  Corps  have  been  assigned  for 
postgraduate  instruction  in  the  Oral  Surgery  Division  and  in  the  Pros- 
thetic Division. 
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Mr.  Robert  Carle  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the  cleft  palate 
fund  and  over  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  to  be  used  for  the 
care  of  children  suffering  from  defects  of  the  lip  and  palate.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  development  of  surgical  prosthesis  to  supplement  the  surgi- 
cal work  in  these  cases. 

The  Courses  in  Dental  Hygiene  for  the  year  1937-38  registered  forty- 
seven  students  and  graduated  forty-two.  The  three  clinics  for  prophylaxis 
were  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  former  years.  The  adult  clinic  located 
at  the  Medical  Center  treated  1,975  patients.  The  clinic  located  in  the 
Pupin  Physics  Laboratories  at  West  120th  Street  and  Broadway  treated 
1,705  patients,  mainly  staff  and  personnel  of  the  University.  The  chil- 
dren's clinic,  located  at  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  treated  2,125  patients, 
making  a  total  of  5,805  patients. 

The  Courses  in  Dental  Hygiene  inaugurated  a  new  course  in  the  first 
trimester  which  included  laboratory  work  such  as  the  making  of  plaster 
and  stone  casts,  the  technique  of  making  amalgam  dies  for  inlays,  and 
casting  them.  This  course  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Crawford  and 
his  assistants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Dean 

June  30, 1938 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1937-38. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  for  one  or  more  courses  in  li- 
brary service  during  the  academic  year  1937-38,  including  the  1937.  Sum- 
mer Session,  was  923,  an  increase  of  seventy-six,  or  about  9  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  following  summary  of  registration  figures  for  the 
past  three  years  furnishes  a  partial  supplement  to  the  detailed  tabular 
analysis  of  registration  in  each  year  from  1926-27  to  1935-36,  published 
in  the  Dean's  report  for  1935-36. 

1935-36    1936-37    I937S8 

Summer  Session 454  444  464 

Winter  Session 369  368  434 

Spring  Session 405  393  442 

Total  registration  (excluding  duplications)  861  847  923 

Degrees  granted 189  187  203 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  School  the  number  of  degrees 
granted  exceeded  two  hundred. 

As  in  past  years,  the  students  came  from  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Four  were  from  Norway,  a  country  in  which  most  of  the  Colum- 
bia alumni  are  graduates  of  this  School;  two  from  Puerto  Rico;  one  from 
Hawaii;  one  from  South  Africa;  and  one  from  Canada. 

The  first-year  students  had  received  their  Bachelor's  degrees  from  129 
different  institutions,  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  being  128.  Again, 
the  largest  number,  fifteen,  came  from  Hunter  College;  ten  from  New 
York  University;  nine  from  Mount  Holyoke;  eight  from  Barnard;  six 
each  from  Brooklyn  College  and  the  University  of  Nebraska;  five  each 
from  Harvard,  Syracuse,  and  Wellesley;  and  four  each  from  Vassar,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Mount  St.  Vincent  College.  Fourteen  institutions 
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sent  three  each;  twenty-six,  two  each;  while  seventy-one  sent  but  one  each. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  a  little  over  half 
received  their  first  professional  degree  from  Columbia.  The  others  had 
previously  studied  at  thirteen  different  library  schools,  with  five  at  Drexel 
Institute,  four  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  four  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Fellowships  granted  by  the  American  Library  Association  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  were  held  by  Mary  V.  Gaver,  A.B., 
1927,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  B.S.,  1932,  School  of  Library 
Service;  Ralph  H.  Carruthers,  B.A.,  1926,  Queen's  University,  B.S.,  1927, 
School  of  Library  Service.  Maria  L.  Rodriguez,  A.B.,  1937,  University  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Luis  F.  Rivera  del  Olmo,  B.S.,  1931,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico;  Ana  Rosa  C.  Velazquez,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Med- 
icine, San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  also  studied  on  fellowship  grants  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Roberts  Fellowships,  awarded  by  the  University 
to  students  born  in  Iowa  and  graduated  from  an  Iowa  college  or  univer- 
sity, were  held  by  Ruth  J.  Cubbage,  A.B.,  1931,  B.M.,  1933,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, B.S.,  1937,  School  of  Library  Service;  and  Rutherford  D.  Rogers, 
A.B.,  1936,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  A.M.,  1937,  Columbia  University. 

The  James  I.  Wyer  Alumni  Scholarship  was  held  for  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion by  Mary  C.  Devereaux,  A.B.,  1929,  College  of  St.  Catherine,  A.B.L.S., 
1931,  A.M.L.S.,  1932,  University  of  Michigan;  the  Florence  Woodworth 
Scholarship,  by  Elisabeth  S.  Redcleft,  A.B.,  1935,  William  Smith  College; 
and  the  Edna  M.  Sanderson  Scholarship,  by  Catherine  M.  Grout,  A.B., 
1927,  Brown  University,  B.S.,  1929,  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 
From  unused  balances  in  the  scholarships  supported  by  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  Alumni  Association  a  scholarship  was  awarded  in 
the  Spring  Session  to  Katherine  M.  Robinson,  A.B.,  1924,  University  of 
Denver,  B.S.,  1928,  School  of  Library  Service.  The  Mary  Wright  Plum- 
mer  Scholarship  was  held  by  Jeanette  M.  Sledge,  A.B.,  1937,  University  of 
California. 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  year  was  the  announcement  of  a  gift 
of  $250,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  $150,000  to  be  used  to  endow 
a  professorship  to  be  known  as  the  Melvil  Dewey  Professorship  of  Li- 
brary Service  and  $100,000  for  general  purposes.  No  one  has  failed  to  note 
how  fitting  it  is  that  the  first  endowed  chair  of  librarianship  should  bear 
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the  name  of  Melvil  Dewey  and  be  established  at  Columbia  where  Dewey 
over  fifty  years  ago  established  the  first  school  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  librarians.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  new  professorship  is  Ernest 
J.  Reece,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  since  the  organization  of 
the  School  of  Library  Service  in  1926,  having  previously  been  principal 
of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

With  the  receipt  of  this  new  endowment  fund,  the  annual  grant  of 
$25,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  too  early  to 
say  what  the  loss  of  income  will  mean  to  the  School.  In  all  probability  it 
will  mean  indefinite  postponement  of  plans  for  the  further  development 
of  advanced  graduate  training.  There  is  little  ground  for  assuming  that  it 
is  any  easier  to  organize  and  conduct  for  librarianship  than  for  other  pro- 
fessions a  sound  program  of  training  on  an  essentially  self-sustaining 
basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  educational  foundations  and  men  of  means 
will  see  here  a  rich  educational  opportunity  and  be  moved  to  add  gen- 
erously to  the  much-needed  endowment  which  has  been  so  auspiciously 
started  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Statistics  kept  by  the  placement  service  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Associate  Dean  Sanderson  indicate  rapidly  widening  opportunities  for 
employment  of  graduates.  During  the  calendar  year  1936,  387  placement 
opportunities  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  School  in  one  way  or 
another,  most  frequently  by  direct  inquiry  from  the  prospective  employer. 
In  the  year  1937,  this  number  increased  to  485,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
Appointments  received  by  Columbia  graduates  through  the  placement 
service  numbered  181  in  1937.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  openings  reported  have  been  filled  by  our 
placement  service.  This  proportion  would  be  much  greater  except  for  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  no  recommendation  could  be  made  because  no 
graduate  was  available  under  the  given  conditions. 

The  largest  number  of  requests  for  recommendations  comes  from  col- 
lege and  university  libraries.  Public  libraries  come  next  and  are  followed 
at  some  distance  by  special  libraries  and  school  libraries.  In  actual  num- 
ber of  placements,  however,  school  library  service  ranks  second. 

Salaries  paid  have  not  improved  noticeably  since  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression when  in  libraries  of  all  kinds  heavy  cuts  were  quite  general.  In 
1937  the  minimum  salary  reported  for  positions  filled  by  first-year  grad- 
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uates  through  the  placement  service  was  $1,000,  the  maximum  $3,000,  and 
the  median  $1,440.  Either  because  experience  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  second-year  course  or  because  the  course  in  itself  increases  the  stu- 
dent's earning  power,  salary  figures  for  initial  appointments  of  those  who 
receive  the  Master's  degree  are  considerably  higher.  In  this  group  the 
minimum  in  1937  was  $1,440,  the  maximum  $4,050,  and  the  median  about 
$2,200. 

Special  attention  was  given  during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Faculty  committee  of  which  Professor  Lucy  E.  Fay  was  chairman,  to  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  the  usual  program  of  student  visits  to 
libraries  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of  observation.  New  York 
offers  to  the  student  of  library  science  unexcelled  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  service  and  equipment  of  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing libraries.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Second  Annual  Book  Fair  to 
broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  publishers  and  their  output  and  the 
book  trade  in  general.  The  experience  of  the  year  seems  to  show  that  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  when  visits  are  made  a  part  of  the  required 
program,  each  student  being  allowed  to  select  the  libraries  and  types  of 
libraries  to  be  visited.  Excellent  reports  prepared  through  self-organized 
student  committees  were  effectively  presented  in  the  weekly  assemblies 
attended  by  the  entire  student  body.  The  success  of  the  program  of  visits 
is  always  due  in  great  measure  to  the  librarians  who  act  as  hosts.  Their 
willing  and  helpful  cooperation  has  been  much  appreciated  by  students 
and  faculty. 

The  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  classified  service  in  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity libraries,  including  in  the  professional  group  a  grade  known  as  stu- 
dent assistant,  has  for  the  first  time  brought  a  considerable  number  of 
both  experienced  and  inexperienced  students  into  direct  contact  with  the 
service  of  the  University  libraries.  During  the  year  under  review  fifty-four 
students,  candidates  either  for  the  first  or  second  professional  degree, 
served  as  student  assistants  for  a  period  varying  from  five  hours  per  week 
to  full  time.  In  making  appointments  the  library  administration  gives 
first  consideration  to  the  applicant's  qualifications  for  each  proposed  as- 
signment, although  financial  need  and  value  to  the  student  of  the  experi- 
ence to  be  gained  are  not  overlooked. 

In  order  to  make  the  experience  of  the  student  assistant  as  fruitful  as 
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possible  to  the  student  himself  and  bring  to  the  files  of  the  School  a  care- 
fully considered  report  on  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  and  the 
traits  and  attitudes  exhibited  in  these  work  contacts,  a  group  of  librarians 
was  appointed  by  the  Dean  as  supervisors  of  student  work.  Most  of  these 
were  heads  of  departments  or  their  principal  assistants  in  the  Columbia 
libraries,  although  four  of  them  represent  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  one,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  both  of  which  a  good 
many  students  work  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  student  assistants  at  Columbia.  The  ratings  and  re- 
ports submitted  by  these  librarians  supervising  student  work  supplement 
the  scholastic  records  and  Faculty  reports  in  a  way  that  is  very  valuable 
to  the  administrative  officers  in  advising  with  students  and  in  making 
recommendations  to  prospective  employers. 

To  the  following  persons  formally  designated  as  supervisors  of  student 
work,  as  well  as  to  numerous  others  who  have  taken  a  helpful  interest  in 
the  practical  training  of  student  assistants,  cordial  thanks  are  due :  in  the 
Columbia  University  libraries,  Richard  S.  Angell,  Librarian,  music  li- 
brary; Janet  Bogardus,  Librarian,  Seligman  library;  Thomas  P.  Fleming, 
Medical  Librarian;  Elizabeth  N.  Ford,  Librarian,  Burgess  library;  Mrs. 
Abigail  Fisher  Hausdorfer,  Librarian,  School  of  Library  Service  library; 
Walter  Hausdorfer,  Librarian,  School  of  Business  library ;  Florence  King, 
Assistant  Librarian,  Columbia  College  library;  Granville  Meixell,  Libra- 
rian, engineering  library;  H.  Roth  Newpher,  Librarian,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism library;  Mrs.  Corinne  Spencer,  Assistant  Librarian,  Avery  library; 
Altha  E.  Terry,  Assistant  Supervisor,  cataloguing  department;  Mrs.  Jean 
March  Westphal,  Librarian,  Browsing  Room;  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Chief,  circulation  department;  Paul  North 
Rice,  Chief,  reference  department;  Edward  G.  Freehafer,  General  Assist- 
ant; Dorothy  A.  Goodrich,  Branch  Librarian,  George  Bruce  Branch;  and 
to  Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich,  Librarian,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  system  of  comprehensive  examinations  adopted  two  years  ago  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  revised  B.S.  curriculum  and  new  administrative 
procedure  has  now  been  in  operation  two  years  with  results  which  are  not 
only  satisfactory  as  pioneering  efforts  in  the  use  of  objective  achievement 
tests,  but  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Recommendation  of  candidates 
for  the  first  professional  degree  is  based  primarily  on  the  candidate's 
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scores  in  these  tests.  They  are  also  used  as  a  means  of  granting  advanced 
standing  to  candidates  who  have  studied  in  unaccredited  schools  or  who, 
because  of  long  experience,  should  not  be  required  to  take  the  more  ele- 
mentary courses  in  prescribed  subjects.  During  1937  thirty-five  of  the 
comprehensive  examinations  were  taken  for  exemption  purposes,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  as  the  system  becomes  more  widely  known  and 
better  understood  the  number  will  grow  from  year  to  year. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  American  Library 
Schools  held  in  Kansas  City  on  June  13, 1938,  the  Columbia  testing  pro- 
gram was  discussed  by  Dr.  Alice  I.  Bryan,  Consulting  Psychologist,  in  a 
general  paper  on  "The  Testing  Program  in  the  Library  School,"  and  by 
Dean  Williamson  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Comprehensive  Examinations 
as  Used  in  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Service,"  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

The  next  steps  for  us  at  Columbia  are  fairly  clear.  We  have  much  to  do  in 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  comprehensive  achievement  tests.  In 
the  first  two  years  we  have  broken  much  new  ground,  but  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  development  of  objective  measures  of  the  more  imponder- 
able elements  of  the  student's  professional  equipment.  While  we  are  confident 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  command  of  factual  in- 
formation and  the  ability  to  use  facts  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  we 
shall  not  be  content  until  we  have  developed  reliable  objective  tests  of  profes- 
sional attitudes,  and  ability  to  analyze  complex  situations  and  to  form  sound 
judgments.  So  far  our  examinations  have  been  least  satisfactory  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  matter  covered  by  administrative  courses.  The  short-answer 
type  of  question  has  been  used  almost  exclusively,  but  now  we  propose  to  ex- 
periment with  essay  tests  so  constructed  and  scored  as  to  secure  a  high  degree 
of  reliability  and  objectivity.  At  the  same  time  we  hope  to  devise  new  types  of 
short-answer  questions  especially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  our  subject  matter. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  Columbia  has  had  for  undertaking  to 
develop  scientific  tests  for  the  measurement  of  professional  competency  is  the 
almost  total  lack  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  either  public  or  private  library 
service.  The  state  of  New  York,  and  many  other  states,  test  the  professional 
fitness  of  would-be  practitioners  in  nearly  every  other  profession.  Certification 
schemes  have  been  and  are  being  set  up  without  any  provision  for  testing.  But 
tests  are  bound  to  follow.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  professional  library 
schools  to  lay  the  foundations  and  carry  on  the  experimental  work  that  is  nec- 
essary if  the  testing  programs  which  public  authorities  will  soon  be  using  are 
to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  from  our  point  of  view. 
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The  twelve  syllabi  prepared  in  1935-36  and  used  in  their  preliminary 
editions  in  the  year  1936-37  were,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  revised 
and  used  during  the  past  year  in  their  second  editions.  These  syllabi  pro- 
vide the  indispensable  basis  for  the  comprehensive  examinations,  indi- 
cating the  general  scope  and  content  of  the  tests  and  setting  forth  in  more 
or  less  detail  the  objectives,  the  attainment  of  which  the  tests  are  designed 
to  measure. 

A  surprisingly  large  demand  for  these  syllabi  has  developed  among 
other  libraries  and  library  schools.  Several  library  schools  are  using  them 
in  their  classes,  and  many  libraries  have  purchased  complete  sets  or  in- 
dividual titles.  Over  twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  second  editions  were 
distributed  in  this  way  by  the  University  Bookstore,  orders  coming  from 
such  distant  points  as  Moscow,  Russia,  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  library  school  graduates  by 
better  methods  of  passing  upon  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  admission  and 
by  creating  greater  interest  in  library  service  as  a  career  on  the  part  of 
college  graduates  of  exceptional  ability  continues  to  be  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  discussion  among  library  school  faculties  and  librarians  interested 
in  education  for  librarianship.  Opinion  as  to  what,  if  anything,  can  or 
should  be  done,  varies  all  the  way  from  extreme  laissez  faire  to  a  com- 
pletely planned  and  controlled  system  under  which  the  number  of  re- 
cruits would  be  limited  to  a  predetermined  quota  arrived  at  by  statistical 
study  of  demand  and  in  which  an  individual's  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion would  be  subordinated  to  the  findings  of  some  expert  body  set  up  to 
pass  upon  general  ability,  personality,  and  special  aptitudes  and  fitness  for 
specific  types  of  work.  The  laissez  faire  idea  is  embodied  in  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  a  well-known  librarian  who  writes : 

A  library  school  has  no  more  right  than  a  medical  or  law  school  to  consider 
the  probability  of  securing  positions  for  its  graduates  as  a  determining  factor 
in  the  admission  of  a  student  with  the  necessary  prerequisites.  Whether,  after 
graduation,  he  secures  a  $5,000  a  year  job,  or  goes  on  relief,  is  not  a  question 
with  which  a  library  school  should  have  any  concern. 

The  opposite  extreme  has  not  been  so  clearly  formulated  or  advocated 
but  is  clearly  implied  in  much  that  is  said  by  individuals  and  groups  in  a 
position  to  exert  a  guiding  influence  over  the  shaping  of  policies. 

The  present  administration  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  neither 
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accepts  in  theory  nor  follows  in  practice  either  of  these  two  ideals.  It 
believes  that  true  wisdom  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  poles  of 
thought  and  therefore  pursues  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  in  its  selection 
of  students.  As  a  practical  matter  the  School  does  not  have  the  facilities 
to  accept  all  who  apply.  Since  for  that  reason  alone  some  applications 
must  be  rejected,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ability,  personal  fitness,  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  applicant,  his  prospect  of  securing  satisfactory  employment, 
and  the  known  needs  of  libraries  have  all  to  be  determining  factors.  At 
the  same  time  it  recognizes  that  neither  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
nor  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  repealed  in  this  field  to 
any  greater  extent  than  in  other  professions.  If  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
more  than  average  ability,  as  shown  by  his  scholastic  record  to  date,  and 
on  the  basis  of  competent  testimony  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  personal 
qualities  which  make  for  success  in  library  service,  desires  to  fit  himself 
for  a  career  as  college  librarian,  no  library  school  is  at  present  in  a  position 
to  refuse  him  admission  because  library  salaries  are  low,  because  there 
are  unemployed  librarians,  or  because  there  may  possibly  be  more  promis- 
ing young  men  and  women  who  might  be  induced  to  shift  their  voca- 
tional ambitions  and  take  his  place. 

There  is  much  current  talk  of  aptitudes  and  aptitude  testing,  but  no 
one  knows  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  are  the  traits  which  go  to 
make  a  successful  librarian,  beyond  those  which  bring  success  in  any 
vocation  requiring  a  high  level  of  general  ability,  good  health,  and  sus- 
tained interest  and  application.  Accumulating  experience  in  the  selection 
of  applicants  for  admission  breeds  an  attitude  of  caution  toward  refine- 
ments in  the  so-called  scientific  tests  for  admission.  There  is  still  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  face  of  the  universal 
drift  in  the  direction  of  authoritarian  systems  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by  others  than  himself.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  far  more  can  be  accomplished  at  this  time  by  a 
longer  period  and  higher  standards  of  training  than  by  excessive  limita- 
tion of  the  number  who  are  allowed  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
librarianship.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  less  attention  to  qualifications  for 
admission  to  library  schools  but  for  a  higher  standard  of  performance 
during  the  period  of  training  and  in  actual  service. 

The  truth  is  that  in  spite  of  what  they  say  among  themselves,  library 
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trustees  and  library  administrators  set  too  low  standards  for  this  group  of 
public  servants.  No  better  evidence  is  required  on  this  point  than  the 
salaries  offered  to  those  who  meet  the  highest  standards  of  performance. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  those  who  use  libraries  are  too  easily  satisfied 
with  mediocre  service.  The  responsibility  for  remedying  this  unfortunate 
situation  must  be  shared  jointly  by  the  library  schools,  the  leaders  of  the 
library  profession,  and  that  part  of  the  public  which  understands  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  library  in  the  social  organization.  It 
is  futile  for  library  administrators  to  call  upon  the  library  schools  to  admit 
only  the  exceptional  applicant  when  library  service  is  not  so  organized 
and  supported  that  it  offers  a  satisfying  career  to  the  man  or  woman  of 
exceptional  ability. 

Professor  Alice  I.  Hazeltine  was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Winter 
Session.  In  her  absence  two  of  her  regular  courses  were  withdrawn  and 
two  were  given  by  Miss  Effie  L.  Power  who  had  recently  retired  from  the 
position  of  Director  of  Work  with  Children  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library.  The  resignation  of  Professor  Isadore  G.  Mudge  took  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Her  advanced  course  in  bibliography  and  reference  will 
be  given  by  Professor  Hutchins.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1935-36 
when  she  was  on  sabbatical  leave,  Miss  Mudge  has  given  this  course  con- 
tinuously since  the  second-year  curriculum  was  first  offered  in  1927-28. 
Registration  has  usually  been  larger  than  in  any  other  second-year  course. 
Many  graduates  will  therefore  learn  with  regret  that  students  are  no 
longer  to  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  Miss  Mudge's  course,  character- 
ized by  thorough  scholarship,  sound  bibliographical  method,  and  stimu- 
lating lectures.  Miss  Bertha  M.  Frick  was  promoted  from  Instructor  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Service  and  Dr.  Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt 
from  Instructor  in  Library  Service  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Book  Arts. 
An  assistant  professorship  in  the  school  library  field  remained  unfilled, 
the  essential  courses  being  given  by  Miss  Margaret  I.  Lee,  Miss  Marguerite 
Kirk,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Fitzgerald,  under  temporary  part-time  appoint- 
ments as  Associates  in  Library  Service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 
June  50, 1938  Dean 


UNIVERSITY  ADMISSIONS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  University  Admissions  during  the  academic  year  1937-38. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  September,  1937,  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  Columbia  College,  the  University  Undergradu- 
ate status,  the  professional  Schools  of  Architecture,  Business,  Engineering, 
Journalism,  Law,  Library  Service,  the  courses  in  optometry,  and  the  Grad- 
uate Faculties  again  showed  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  of  applications  received  was  5,618  as  against  5,522  applicants  for 
admission  in  1936,  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent.  These  figures  should  be 
compared  with  those  given  last  year  when  it  was  reported  that  applica- 
tions had  increased  from  the  1935  total  of  5,215  to  5,522,  an  increase  of 
5.8  per  cent. 

Last  year  the  report  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  noted 
three  schools  of  the  University — the  School  of  Engineering,  the  School  of 
Law,  and  Columbia  College — for  which  decreases  in  the  number  of  ap- 
plications received  had  been  recorded.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the 
decreases  gave  no  cause  for  concern  for  the  futures  of  those  schools,  a 
suggestion  which  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  for  1937,  which  in  the  case 
of  all  three  schools  show  increases  over  1936. 

This  year,  however,  three  other  divisions  of  the  University  have  re- 
ceived fewer  applications  than  in  1936 :  the  School  of  Architecture  with 
twenty-nine  applications  as  against  thirty-three,  the  University  Under- 
graduate status  with  thirty-seven  as  against  forty,  and  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  with  1,876  as  against 
2,094.  The  first  two  divisions  mentioned  enroll  so  few  new  students  yearly 
that  a  small  fluctuation  in  numbers  is  hardly  significant. 

The  importance  of  the  10  per  cent  drop  in  the  number  of  graduate  ap- 
plications is  harder  to  estimate.  A  study  of  the  application  figures  for  the 
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last  six  years  shows  but  little  variation  in  the  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived during  five  out  of  six  of  those  years.  In  1936  there  was  recorded  an 
increase  of  13  per  cent  followed  by  the  10  per  cent  drop  reported  above. 
The  difference  in  the  percentages  mentioned  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  applications  received  in  1937  could  have  been  accu- 
rately predicted  from  the  number  of  applications  received  in  four  out  of 
five  of  the  preceding  years.  The  recent  fluctuation  makes  more  difficult 
any  prediction  as  to  the  number  of  prospective  graduate  students  who 
will  apply  in  the  near  future.  However,  it  seems  probable  that  the  number 
will  increase  yearly  until  it  reaches  2,000  or  2,100,  after  which  the  figure 
may  well  remain  constant  with  only  small  yearly  fluctuations.  I  give  be- 
low a  table  showing  the  number  of  applications  received  during  each  of 
the  last  six  years: 

Year  Graduate  Applications 

i932 x>729 

1933 J>697 

1934 x>835 

1935 J'852 

1936 2,094 

1937 x>876 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  it  was  stated 

that 

there  seems  to  be  some  basis  for  believing  that  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  non-professional  study,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  received  in 
any  future  year  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  this  year's  total.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  of  applications  for  admission  to  professional  study  has 
been  advancing  steadily  year  by  year,  and  there  is  no  present  indication  that 
the  maximum  has  been  reached.  Probably  the  number  of  applications  received 
will  not  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  has  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
even  so,  it  is  likely  that  our  professional  schools  can,  for  some  years  to  come, 
expect  to  receive  an  increasing  supply  of  students. 

The  figures  this  year  show  that  there  was  received  a  total  of  1,926  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  the  professional  Schools  of  Architecture,  Busi- 
ness, Engineering,  Journalism,  Law,  and  Library  Service,  and  the  courses 
in  optometry,  as  compared  with  1,684  applications  for  the  same  schools 
and  courses  in  1936,  an  increase  of  241,  or  14  per  cent.  For  the  gradu- 
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ate  and  undergraduate  nonprofessional  courses  offered  under  the  Facul- 
ties of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  Columbia  College, 
and  the  University  Undergraduate  status,  3,692  applications  were  re- 
ceived as  against  3,838  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  one  year  do  not,  of  course,  supply  sufficient  data  to  in- 
dicate trends  or  justify  us  in  making  predictions  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
our  plans.  However,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  professional  schools,  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  number,  certainly  more  than  half,  of  the  students  who  enter  Colum- 
bia College  indicate  their  intention  of  entering  a  professional  school,  they 
do  serve  as  an  indication  that  undergraduate  and  graduate  professional 
education  is  growing  in  appeal  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  have 
education  in  a  professional  school  as  an  immediate  objective.  Therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  hazard  the  general  statement  that  for  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  our  applicants  for  admis- 
sion with  the  bulk  of  the  increase  coming  from  applicants  for  admission 
to  professional  schools.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase 
in  pressure  on  the  professional  schools  without  any  diminution  of  the 
pressure  now  exerted  upon  our  nonprofessional  divisions.  Whether  or 
not  this  pressure  must  lead  to  an  expansion  of  University  facilities  in  cer- 
tain fields  is  a  question  not  germane  to  this  report.  Possibly  the  increased 
pressure  which  is  now  being  felt  in  the  fields  of  accountancy,  library  serv- 
ice, and  optometry  will  be  lessened  by  the  opening  up  of  other  profes- 
sional fields,  by  the  adaptation  of  other  facilities,  or  by  legislative  changes. 
At  any  rate,  the  demand  for  increased  opportunity  for  education,  and 
particularly  for  professional  education,  bids  fair  to  become  so  heavy  that 
it  will  have  to  be  met  in  some  way. 

In  the  past  the  report  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  has 
rarely  dealt  with  details  of  the  work  of  the  Admissions  Office.  This  year, 
however,  two  aspects  of  the  work,  first,  the  maintenance  of  relations  with 
other  institutions,  and  second,  the  evaluation  of  graduate  work  completed 
in  other  institutions,  have  assumed  such  importance  that  I  have  devoted 
the  remainder  of  this  brief  report  to  a  consideration  of  them. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  have 
always  conceived  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  that  office  to  be 
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the  promotion  of  cordial  relations  with  other  colleges  and  universities 
and  with  secondary  schools,  and  have  done  everything  within  their  power 
to  further  such  relations. 

The  high  position  in  American  education  held  by  the  late  Professor 
Adam  Leroy  Jones,  his  detailed  knowledge  of  American  education,  and 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  accrediting  bodies  of  both  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  and  the  Middle  States  Association,  have  long 
since  placed  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  in  the  position  of  being 
an  important  clearinghouse  for  information  concerning  American  col- 
leges. Since  both  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  the 
Middle  States  Association  have  left  in  this  office  their  files  of  material  con- 
cerning accredited  and  nonaccredited  institutions  and  have  placed  the 
writer  on  their  accrediting  committees,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  main- 
tain close  relations  with  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  its  contacts  with  secondary  schools  the  University  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  so  unique  a  position  and,  in  consequence,  the  maintenance 
of  necessary  relations  has  presented  more  problems.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  problems  and  one  which  has  been  faced  by  all  colleges 
has  been  the  attitude  of  many  secondary  schools,  an  attitude  that  some, 
though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  colleges  have  forced  those  schools  into  by 
their  constant  demands  upon  them.  Previous  reports  of  the  Director  of 
University  Admissions  have  mentioned  the  recruiting  activities  to  which 
many  colleges  have  felt  themselves  impelled  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
student  enrollment,  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  some  colleges,  and  the  almost  universal  increases  in  financial 
inducements  to  prospective  college  students  in  the  shape  of  scholarships, 
long-term  loans,  and  opportunities  for  employment.  However,  there  has 
been  no  mention  of  the  extent  to  which  college  field  agents,  or  recruiting 
officers,  in  their  efforts  to  make  contacts  with  prospective  students  by 
visits  to  secondary  schools,  particularly  to  the  large  public  high  schools, 
have  made  demands  upon  the  time  of  those  schools,  demands  that  in 
some  cases  have  been  frequent  enough  to  result  in  disruption  of  school 
programs  during  the  spring  term. 

Many  schools,  in  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  give  the  college  representa- 
tives opportunities  to  make  contacts  with  their  pupils  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  interference  with  their  school  programs,  have  set  aside  a 
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day  in  the  school  year,  designated  it  as  "College  Day,"  and  arranged  pro- 
grams to  enable  the  representatives  of  all  interested  colleges  to  come  to 
the  school  and  talk  with  all  interested  students.  Such  programs  when  well 
planned  meet  the  needs  of  colleges,  schools,  and  pupils  in  admirable  fash- 
ion. Unfortunately,  there  are  faults  inherent  in  this  type  of  program 
which  cannot  be  eliminated  except  by  skilled  management.  Some  pro- 
grams allow  too  little  opportunity  for  contact  with  pupils,  others  include 
representatives  of  too  many  institutions.  As  a  result  of  unhappy  experi- 
ences with  poorly  planned  programs,  many  college  admissions  officers 
have  become  critical  of  all  College  Day  programs,  which  is  unfortunate, 
for  such  programs  can  be  of  real  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
any  secondary  school  planning  such  a  program  will  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  main  objective — that  of  giving  to  its  pupils  specific  informa- 
tion about  specific  colleges,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  most  of  its 
students  will  attend  institutions  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  and  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  attendance  of  representatives  from  more  dis- 
tant colleges  will  be  valueless  both  to  the  representative  who  must  make 
the  long  trip  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  arranging  the  program. 

Many  of  the  schools  in  New  York  City  and  its  neighboring  communi- 
ties have  established  a  College  Day  as  an  annual  event.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, one  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  attends  to 
provide  information  regarding  Columbia  College  and  the  other  divisions 
of  the  University.  During  the  past  year  thirty-five  visits  to  schools  were 
made  either  by  the  Director  or  one  of  his  three  colleagues,  and  at  least  ten 
more  invitations  had  to  be  refused  for  want  of  available  personnel.  Most 
of  these  visits  were  made  in  the  evenings  and  represented  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  on  the  time  of  staff  members. 

In  addition  to  the  contacts  promoted  by  the  College  Day  programs, 
other  important  contacts  with  the  secondary  schools  and  their  pupils  were 
supplied  by  the  activities  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association, 
the  Engineering  Students'  Association,  and  the  Schoolboy  Committee  of 
the  Columbia  College  Alumni  Association.  While  it  would  be  too  much 
to  ask  these  organizations  to  extend  their  activities,  it  would  be  most 
helpful  if  other  organizations  would  follow  their  lead  and  arrange  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  school  students  to  visit  the  Campus. 

The  question  of  the  evaluation  of  graduate  work  completed  in  other 
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institutions  and  its  transfer  to  our  books  in  reduction  of  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  with  which  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  must 
deal.  This  problem  is  one  which  has  appeared  only  recently,  but  it  is  al- 
ready obvious  that  it  will  not  be  easy  of  solution.  Every  year  brings  to  us 
more  students  who  have  done  graduate  work  elsewhere,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  number  of  such  students  will  continue  to  increase  for  some 
time  to  come.  A  brief  summary  of  the  statistics  concerning  graduate  work 
in  this  country  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
problem  and  the  importance  of  an  adequate  solution  for  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Classification  of  Universities 
and  Colleges,  Dean  Fernandus  Payne  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  in 
making  his  1937  report  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities  stated 
that  in  1900  all  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
granted  a  total  of  1,744  Masters'  degrees.  At  that  time  almost  all  the  grad- 
uate work  in  this  country  was  offered  by  the  fourteen  institutions  which 
comprised  the  original  membership  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. In  1937, 20,000  Masters'  degrees  were  granted  by  330  institutions 
offering  graduate  work,  and  there  were  80,000  graduate  students  enrolled 
in  this  country.  Of  the  330  institutions  offering  graduate  work,  153,  or 
fewer  than  half,  were  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  and  177  were  not  on  the  list.  Of  the  177  not  on  the  list, 
seventeen  offered  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. The  significance  of  these  figures  is  apparent.  More  than  half  of 
the  institutions  in  the  country  offering  graduate  work  have  not  met  the 
moderate  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  for 
inclusion  in  the  list  of  institutions  whose  Bachelor's  degree  may  be 
granted  full  recognition.  It  should  be  said,  of  course,  that  some  of  these 
colleges  are  deserving  of  recognition  and  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  on 
the  approved  list  in  the  fairly  near  future,  and  that  others  are  professional 
institutions  not  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  list.  Obviously,  however,  there 
remain  many  institutions  giving  graduate  courses  and  degrees  whose 
equipment,  faculty  training,  library  facilities,  and  resources  are  such  as  to 
lead  to  grave  doubts  concerning  the  value  not  only  of  their  graduate  but 
of  their  undergraduate  work. 

The  evaluation  of  graduate  work  by  the  Office  of  University  Admis- 
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sions  has  followed  the  practice  originated  by  the  late  Professor  Adam 
Leroy  Jones  of  giving  full  credit,  or  substantially  so,  for  graduate  courses 
completed  in  any  of  the  thirty-two  member  institutions  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  and  of  allowing  graduate  credit  for  work  com- 
pleted in  other  institutions  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  either  at 
first  hand  or  from  other  graduate  schools  of  recognized  standing.  In  gen- 
eral, little  or  no  graduate  credit  has  been  allowed  for  work  completed  in 
an  institution  which  was  not  fully  accredited  for  undergraduate  work  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  certain  specialized  institutions  offering  professional 
work  of  high  quality. 

Obviously  these  procedures,  effective  as  they  were  when  dealing  with 
the  products  of  institutions  whose  standards  were  known,  and  with  rela- 
tively few  of  those  products,  are  not  completely  valid  when  we  must  deal 
annually  with  hundreds  of  requests  for  the  transfer  of  graduate  credit, 
many  of  them  based  on  work  completed  in  institutions  with  which  we 
have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience  and  about  which  we  can  obtain 
but  little  information.  Although  it  is  apparent  that  some  modification 
must  be  made  in  our  present  practice,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  what  that 
modification  should  be  or  on  what  it  should  be  based. 

One  possible  solution  would  be  the  restatement  of  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  terms  of  residence 
to  be  completed  entirely  within  the  University,  thus  eliminating  the  for- 
mal transfer  of  residence  credit.  Another  possible  solution  would  be  the 
use  of  formal  examinations  administered  either  by  the  several  depart- 
ments or  by  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  in  cooperation  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Sci- 
ence. In  connection  with  this  second  suggestion  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  which  was  first  given  in  the  fall  of 
1937,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  to  the  graduate  students  of  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  has  already  made  available  important  information 
concerning  the  scholastic  accomplishments  of  graduate  students.  Al- 
though this  examination  is  taken  by  graduate  students  entirely  for  pur- 
poses of  record,  the  results,  with  the  consent  of  the  students  involved, 
have  been  used  by  this  office  in  some  cases  to  determine  eligibility  for 
graduate  standing,  with  such  excellent  results  that  it  is  hoped  that  this 
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use  of  the  examinations  can  be  extended.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  en- 
tirely feasible  to  use  this  or  a  similar  examination  to  assist  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  solution  of  this  problem  can  be 
found,  for  many  of  these  students  need  and  deserve  the  encouragement 
that  recognition  of  their  previous  study  would  give.  We  believe  that  our 
present  procedure  has  resulted  in  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  requests  for 
the  transfer  of  credit,  but  the  difficulties  of  proper  evaluation  on  an  insti- 
tutional basis  are  so  great,  and  the  possibilities  of  error  so  omnipresent, 
that  change  in  procedure  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  problem 
would  be  almost  certain  to  benefit  all  concerned. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  again  the  appreciation  of  the  Director 
and  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  for  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  which  has  been  so  willingly  given  by  other  members 
of  the  University  staff.  We  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  Deans  of  the 
several  schools  of  the  University  for  freely  given  assistance  and  for  coun- 
sel, given  sparingly  but  always  wisely. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Bowles, 

Director 
June  30, 1938 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the 
following  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  my  department  for  the  academic 
year  1937-38. 

The  total  registration  of  the  University,  including  all  of  its  various 
schools  as  reported  by  the  Registrar,  was  32,619.  The  records  of  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Department  for  the  academic  year,  including  the  Summer 
Session,  show  that  12,805  °^  the  students,  Faculty,  and  employees  reported 
to  the  Medical  Office  for  examinations,  treatments,  or  conferences  to  the 
number  of  55,542  visits,  an  average  of  four  or  five  visits  for  each  individ- 
ual. These  figures  give  some  measure  of  the  importance  of  this  service 
to  our  University  community.  They  indicate  not  only  the  need  for  the 
type  of  service  which  this  department  renders,  but  also  the  health  con- 
sciousness that  exists  among  our  students.  During  the  year  12,805  men 
and  women  have,  without  expense  to  them,  received  medical  and  surgical 
care  in  the  several  offices  of  the  Medical  Department  maintained  on  the 
Campus,  thus  permitting  them  to  continue  with  their  college  and  Uni- 
versity responsibilities  while  under  treatment. 

The  year  was  singularly  free  from  epidemics  of  winter  colds  with  the 
usual  complications  of  sinus  infections,  middle  ear  involvements,  bron- 
chitis, and  pneumonias. 

!937-38 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  office 34,600 

Barnard  College  office 8,039 

Teachers  College  office 6,220 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  office        2,956 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  office i>938 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office 1*789 

Total 55,542 


Men 

Women 

Total 

3.974 

3>I72 

7,146 

1,163 

1,163 

181 

1,025 

1,206 

1,886 

1,886 

809 

809 

595 

595 
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NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 

University  office 

Barnard  College  office 

Teachers  College  office 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  office  .... 
John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  office  .... 
Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office       .... 

Total 4,964  7,841  12,805 

INFIRMARIES 

Bed  Infirmary       Average  Days 

Patients  Days  of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 630  2,586  4.01 

John  Jay  Hall 297  1,260  4.02 

Total 927  3,846  4.01 

The  statistical  record  for  the  year  shows  a  lower  incident  than  usual  of 
respiratory  infections,  but  a  definite  increase  in  gastrointestinal  diseases, 
disturbances  of  muscles  and  joints,  and  functional  nervous  conditions. 
The  ever  increasing  financial  stress  doubtless  has  played  a  part  in  produc- 
ing these  functional  disturbances.  In  many  cases  the  effort  of  trying  to 
carry  efficiently  a  program  of  study  and  a  job  for  income  has  resulted  in  a 
state  of  chronic  fatigue  which  has  disturbed  bodily  functions.  On  the 
other  hand  there  have  been  cases  of  ill  health  due  to  worry  because  the 
students  could  find  no  work  to  make  possible  the  continuation  of  their 
stay  at  the  University  without  a  mounting  debt.  Worry,  therefore,  and  a 
program  too  heavily  loaded  on  the  work  side  of  the  scale  are  hazards  to 
health,  both  of  which  are  difficult  to  combat  in  the  present  circumstances. 
With  the  proper  balance  between  free  hours,  routine  work,  and  study 
periods,  and  with  definite  allowance  for  sleep,  meals,  and  recreation, 
health  is  better  maintained.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  Medical  Office  that  when  a 
student  seeks  advice  for  some  temporary  illness,  his  program  is  investi- 
gated with  reference  to  the  load  he  is  carrying  as  a  student  and  as  a  worker 
for  income.  If  it  is  found  that  his  general  physical  and  nervous  condition 
is  such  that  the  load  is  too  heavy  in  his  case,  a  careful  and  complete  physi- 
cal examination  is  made  and  he  is  kept  under  observation  long  enough 
to  adjust  his  program  of  responsibilities  so  that  his  health  may  not  suffer. 
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This  type  of  service  is  in  line  with  true  preventive  medicine  and  carries 
an  educational  value  of  utmost  importance. 

The  following  summary  of  the  conditions  treated  shows  the  types  of 
diseases  presented  by  our  patients  during  the  past  academic  year. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES 

Conditions 

Specific  infectious  diseases 

Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites 

Diseases  of  metabolism  and  deficiency 

Diseases  due  to  physical  agents 

Poisonings 

Tumors,  benign  and  malignant        

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries 

Diseases  of  the  skin 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs     . 

Diseases  of  the  endocrine  glands 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  tendons 

and  fascia 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye  and  ear  .... 
Diseases  of  the  nose  and  accessory  sinuses  .... 
Diseases  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  pharynx, 

tonsils,  etc 

Diseases  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  and  gums 

Diseases  of  the  tongue 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  bilary  tract 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  peritoneum    .... 

Diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus 

Diseases  of  the  larynx 

Diseases  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  pleura 

Diseases  of  the  kidney  and  ureter 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 

Diseases  of  the  urethra 

Diseases  of  the  generative  organs 

Pregnancy  

Diseases  of  the  breast 

Allergy 


Conferences, 


Number  of 
Cases 

Examinatio 
Treatmen 

4,911 

18 

9,7^9 

28 

63 
478 

201 
908 

12 
270 

38 
2,462 

33 
603 

95 
4,569 

913 
583 

1,793 
1,030 

72 
209 
186 

90 
389 
463 

1,267 

1,903 

388 

833 

2,124 
752 

3,099 

3,138 

3>248 
194 

5,025 
226 

3 

10 

1.273 

38 

55 

88 

182 

673 

i,779 

60 

96 

151 

317 

865 

4 

5 

15 

17 

32 
27 

57 
63 

5 
546 

9 

1,043 

19 

45 

29 

74 

55 

9i 
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classification  of  cases  (continued) 


Conditions 


Abnormalities  of  urine 
Ill-defined  or  unclassified  diseases 

Miscellaneous 

Conferences 
Medical  problems 
Nonmedical  problems     . 
Psychiatric  problems 

Medical  Examinations 

Columbia  College  freshmen 
New  College  freshmen    . 
Employees  and  foodhandlers 

General 

Diagnostic  .... 
Audiometer  tests 
Basal  metabolism  tests     . 
Electrocardiograms    . 
Laboratory  tests    .... 
X-rays 


Number  of 
Cases 

44 
344 


Treatments 

Baking 

Infrared     

Ultraviolet 

Vaccines 

Barnard  College  office,  unclassified 

Total 


21,620 


Conferences, 

Examinations, 

Treatments 

62 
546 


3.531 
179 
279 


480 

31 

329 

1,328 

425 

5 
214 

47 

1,287 

300 

15 

1,034 

1,321 

862 

4,430 

55,542 


While  the  responsibilities  of  our  medical  service  will  always  be,  no 
doubt,  largely  with  the  care  of  those  who  are  ill  and  seek  treatment 
through  the  medical  offices  and  infirmaries,  we  seek  steadily  to  increase 
the  preventive  aspects  of  the  health  service  through  our  interest  in  keep- 
ing our  college  students  well  and  in  as  fine  a  state  of  physical  and  mental 
efficiency  as  the  methods  and  knowledge  at  our  command  permit.  This 
branch  of  our  work  has  been  fully  described  in  former  reports. 

This  year,  as  in  other  years,  the  members  of  the  entering  class  of  Co- 
lumbia College  were  given  the  usual  thorough  medical  examinations  and 
all  those  who  showed  deviations  from  normal  were  placed  under  super- 
vision. The  members  of  this  group  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  physi- 
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cal  condition;  as  a  class,  above  the  average.  However,  we  placed  on  our 
supervision  list  for  further  study,  conference,  or  treatment  422  of  the  480 
entering  freshmen.  In  many  of  the  cases  one  or  two  conferences  during 
the  year  have  been  sufficient  to  solve  their  problems.  In  other  cases 
monthly  or  bimonthly  consultations  have  been  necessary  to  solve  ade- 
quately the  problems  presented.  Many  of  these  students  will  remain  on 
our  follow-up  list  throughout  the  years  of  their  undergraduate  training, 
since  the  medical  care  of  such  conditions  as  allergies,  cardiac  diseases, 
epilepsy,  endocrine  imbalance,  psychoneurosis,  chronic  nephritis,  nutri- 
tional difficulties,  thyroid  dysfunction,  adolescent  problems,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  conditions  too  numerous  and  variable  to  attempt  to  catalogue, 
is  a  matter  of  long  and  faithful  cooperation  between  physician  and  patient. 

During  the  year  this  supervision  program  has  called  to  the  Medical 
Office  forty-two  seniors,  forty-one  juniors,  128  sophomores,  and  422 
freshmen.  The  program  is  appreciated  by  the  students,  and  they  give  it 
hearty  cooperation.  It  has  a  definite  educational  value,  and  we  find  that 
each  year  more  and  more  of  the  upperclassmen  bring  their  health  prob- 
lems to  the  members  of  our  medical  staff.  Although  we  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue our  health  supervision  after  graduation,  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  our  staff  to  have  former  students  return  for  advice  after  five, 
ten,  or  more  years  when  family  problems  arise  that  awaken  the  memory 
of  privileges  they  enjoyed  during  their  college  days. 

The  responsibilities  of  our  medical  service  extend  into  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education.  This  year  Dr.  Bender  made  951  examinations  of 
students  to  make  sure  that  they  were  physically  qualified  to  participate  in 
various  athletic  events  and  games. 

The  following  statement  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  coaches  by  Dr. 
Bender  so  that  men  under  their  supervision  would  be  prompted  to  report 
on  time  for  this  qualifying  medical  examination  and  so  that  no  athlete 
would  be  approved  for  participation  in  games  or  competition  without 
having  his  medical  pass  card. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
ATHLETIC  TEAMS 

i.  Men  who  compete  in  one  sport  which      1.  One   examination   before 
does  not  have  an  alternate  season  practice      practice  starts, 
period.  For  example,  baseball. 
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2.  Men  who  compete  in  one  sport  which 
does  have  an  alternate  season  practice  pe- 
riod. For  example,  football  and  crew. 

3.  Men  who  compete  in  a  winter  sport  with 
season  starting  in  November  and  ending  in 
March,  thus  running  through  a  portion  of 
two  terms. 

4.  Men  who  compete  in  two  consecutive 
sports  starting  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  and  running  through  until  March. 
For  example,  football  and  basketball. 

5.  Men  who  compete  in  two  consecutive 
sport  seasons  starting  in  the  middle  of  the 
fall  season,  say  in  November,  and  running 
through  May.  For  example,  swimming  and 
tennis. 

6.  Men  who  compete  in  an  early  fall  sport 
and  late  spring  sport,  such  as  football  and 
baseball. 

7.  Men  who  compete  in  two  allied  sports 
which  run  practically  through  the  entire 
academic  year.  For  example,  cross-country 
and  track  where  one  boy  may  be  a  member 
of  both  teams. 

8.  Men  who  compete  in  three  sports;  for 
example,  football,  basketball,  and  baseball. 


2.  One  examination  for  fall 
season  and  a  check-up  before 
spring  competition. 

3.  One  examination  before 
practice  starts. 


4.  One  examination. 


5.  Two  examinations,  one  be- 
fore each  sport. 


6.  Two  examinations,  one  be- 
fore each  sport. 

7.  Two  examinations,  one  be- 
fore reporting  in  the  fall  and 
the  other  early  in  spring  ses- 
sion. 

8.  Two  examinations,  one  in 
fall  and  the  other  before  base- 
ball. 

In  addition  to  this  if  an  athlete  meets  with  a  severe  injury  or  illness,  we  will 
not  approve  him  for  resumption  of  competition  until  he  has  thoroughly  re- 
covered and  his  physical  condition  is  again  satisfactory. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Bender  had  under  his  supervision  104  students, 
members  of  the  Lower  College,  who,  because  of  some  physical  condition, 
could  not  take  the  full  required  physical  education  programs  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  These  students  were  given  individual  pro- 
grams of  body-building  and  recreational  activities  to  meet  their  special 
problems.  Dr.  Bender's  office  is  in  the  Gymnasium  building,  making  it 
convenient  for  the  students  to  visit  his  office  when  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  injuries  received  while  in  the  Gymnasium  or  swimming  pool 
or  on  the  athletic  field.  During  the  year  he  treated  forty-five  injuries.  We 
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are  happy  to  report  that  these  were  all  minor  contusions,  lacerations,  abra- 
sions, and  sprains. 

Dr.  Bohrer  attended  all  athletic  meets  so  that  injuries  received  by  the 
participants  could  receive  immediate  attention.  Our  record  for  the  year 
was  gratifying,  as  no  serious  accident  was  recorded. 

The  cases  that  were  given  emergency  treatment  by  Dr.  Bender  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  by  Dr.  Bohrer  at  the  various  athletic  meets  were  referred 
to  the  Medical  Office,  where  they  were  given  further  treatment  by  the 
staff  surgeon,  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lewis,  and  kept  under  his  observation 
until  discharged  as  cured. 

The  activities  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  as  a 
part  of  its  recreational  and  educational  program  are  not  without  certain 
hazards  to  those  who  participate.  Football,  basketball,  water  polo,  touch 
football,  and  a  number  of  other  competitive  games  and  athletic  events 
occasionally  result  in  the  injury  of  one  or  more  of  the  players.  The  con- 
testants recognize  these  injuries,  minor  and  major,  as  vague  possibilities, 
but  their  spirited  interest  in  the  activity  eliminates  all  fear  of  accident.  The 
improved  health  and  the  physical  development  that  are  attained  by  ac- 
tive participation  in  these  games  outweigh  the  slight  danger  of  accident. 
The  fact  that  a  qualified  surgeon  is  present  at  each  game  to  give  imme- 
diate treatment  to  any  injury,  no  matter  how  slight,  gives  the  players  a 
feeling  of  safety  and  therefore  eliminates  an  apprehension  that  might  in 
itself  result  in  an  accident. 

The  football  squad  during  the  past  year  has  been  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot,  a  member  of  this  staff  and  a  sur- 
geon at  the  Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  The  players  have  also  had  the 
professional  interest  of  Dr.  William  Darrach  and  Dr.  Clay  R.  Murray. 
Dr.  Rousselot  has  given  the  men  studious  care  and  has  not  only  kept  an 
accurate  record  of  the  injuries  and  the  treatments  given,  but  has  also 
made  a  record  of  where  and  how  the  accidents  occurred.  The  number  of 
injuries,  undoubtedly,  has  been  lessened  by  this  method  for  these  facts 
are  of  value  to  the  coaches  in  their  study  and  planning  of  plays. 

The  following  tables  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Rousselot  to  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  Officer  illustrate  the  type  of  medical  supervision  that  is  given 
to  those  students  in  Columbia  College  who  are  physically  qualified  to  play 
on  the  football  squads.  The  study  includes  a  summary  and  a  statistical 
analysis  of  all  the  traumatic  and  nontraumatic  conditions  seen  and  treated 
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during  the  fall  and  spring  practice  as  well  as  during  the  regular  sports 
season. 

REPORT  ON  FOOTBALL  SEASON 
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INJURIES    SUSTAINED 

Varsity  Squad — 34  Members 

Number  injured — Fall  season:  30  Number  of  injuries — Fall  season:  63 

Spring  practice:  10  Spring  practice:  14 

Freshman  Squad — 36  Members 

Number  injured — Fall  season:  7  Number  of  injuries — Fall  season:  7 

Spring  practice:  5  Spring  practice:  5 

Proportion  of  Injuries 

Out  of  70  squad  members,  52  players  sustained  a  total  of  89  injuries. 

Fall:  1  injury,  17  players;  2  injuries,  11  players;  3  injuries,  6  players;  4  injuries, 

2  players;  5  injuries,  1  player. 
Spring:  1  injury,  11  players;  2  injuries,  4  players. 

Types  of  Injuries 
Avulsion  of  nail:  2. 

Concussions:  5. 

Contusions:  30  (5,  iliac  crest;  3,  knee;  1,  left  flank;  2,  hand;  3,  right  quadri- 
ceps femoris;  2,  left  quadriceps  femoris;  1,  left  thorax;  3,  anterior  region;  2, 
left  eleventh  rib;  1,  right  eye;  1,  popliteal  region;  2,  upper  eyelid;  1,  calf; 
1,  tenth  rib;  2,  finger). 

Dislocations:  1  (metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  left  thumb). 

Fractures:  7(1,  clavicle,  comminuted;  1,  clavicle,  simple;  1,  phalanx;  1,  nasal 
bones;  3,  teeth). 

Fracture  and  dislocation:  1  (Fracture  of  phalanx  with  associated  dislocation 
of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint). 

Herniation  of  nucleus  pulposus:  1. 

Lacerated  wounds:  10  (1,  cheek;  1,  web  space  hand;  1,  chin;  1,  upper  eyelid;  1, 
finger;  1,  crural  region;  1,  lower  eyelid;  1,  upper  lip;  1,  toe;  1,  calf). 

Sprains:  13  (1,  sacroiliac  joint;  1,  wrist  joint;  2,  acromio-clavicular  joint;  1, 
ankle  joint;  5,  internal  lateral  ligament  knee  joint;  2,  external  lateral  liga- 
ment knee  joint;  1,  sterno-clavicular  joint). 
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Strains  (muscle  or  tendon):  6  (1,  trapezius;  1,  origin  of  common  extensor 
muscles  of  forearm;  1,  supraspinatus;  1,  peroneus  longus;  1,  obliquus  ab- 
dominus;  1,  quadriceps  femoris  tendon). 

Synovitis:  2  (2,  right  knee  joint). 

Miscellaneous:  1. 

Disability  from  Injuries 
No  disability:  43. 

Partial  disability  (duration  4  or  5  days) :  38. 

Complete  disability  (duration  9  days  followed  by  4.5  days  partial):  5. 
Complete  disability  (duration  19  days  followed  by  10.5  days  partial):  2. 

Comparative  Table  of  Injuries — Fall  Season 

1933  J934  x935  l93^  z937 

43  42  6y  22  70 

INFECTIONS    CONTRACTED 

Total  number  of  infections — Fall  season:  6 
Spring  practice:  0 

Types  of  Infections 

Acute  pharyngitis:  1. 

Furunculosis:  3(1,  popliteal  region;  1,  deltoid  region;  1,  axillary  region). 

Abscess  of  cheek:  1. 

Gingival  abscess:  1. 

This  year  the  Campus  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic  completed  its  eleventh 
year  of  service  to  the  students  of  the  University;  1,705  prophylactic  treat- 
ments were  given  by  a  staff  of  eleven  student  dental  hygienists.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
continues  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Anna  V.  Hughes,  Professor  of 
Dentistry,  and  of  Miss  Geneva  H.  Walls,  Supervisor  of  the  Hygiene 
Clinic.  This  dental  service  is  especially  appreciated  by  students  who,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds,  cannot  otherwise  secure  adequate  care  for  the 
preservation  of  their  teeth.  The  results  of  the  prophylactic  and  hygienic 
methods  of  our  present-day  scientific  dentistry  are  made  accessible  to  our 
students.  Through  the  Dental  Clinic  of  the  Columbia  Dental  School  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  for  our  students  surgical  treatment  as  well  as 
routine  dental  work  at  clinic  fees,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Dental  Faculty  we  have  secured  the  best  of  dental  work,  done 
at  the  dentist's  private  office,  for  fees  within  the  students'  means.  The 
majority  of  students  entering  the  College  have  had  their  teeth  fairly  well 
cared  for;  but  many,  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  the  pressure  of  other 
interests,  are  inclined  to  neglect  their  teeth  while  they  are  students.  The 
Campus  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic,  therefore,  is  an  important  division  of  our 
medical  service  and  has  a  definite  educational  and  prophylactic  value. 

At  Barnard  College  Dr.  Gulielma  F.  Alsop  has  continued  to  stress  the 
importance  of  regularity  in  exercise,  diet,  and  sleep  in  the  daily  schedule 
of  the  students,  and  because  of  the  opportunities  of  frequent  contact  with 
the  individual  members  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  the  College,  she  has 
been  able  to  develop  a  personal  health  program  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  student.  The  medical  service  at  Barnard  is  one  that  has 
been  built  up  around  the  College  organization,  the  type  of  program  that 
thrives  where  the  group  is  not  too  large  and  where  the  physician  and  the 
students  meet  frequently  under  varying  social,  educational,  and  profes- 
sional conditions.  This  gives  the  physician  an  opportunity  to  know  her 
patients  and  to  assist  them  in  developing  a  health  consciousness  that  is 
effective  in  establishing  constructive  health  habits.  The  Medical  Office 
at  Barnard  functions  every  College  day  throughout  the  academic  year 
for  both  resident  and  nonresident  students. 

Dr.  Jessie  Marshall  has  just  finished  her  first  year  of  service  as  Assistant 
University  Physician,  assigned  to  the  Medical  Office  in  Thompson  Hall, 
Teachers  College.  Until  adequate  room  can  be  made  available  in  the  Uni- 
versity office,  the  Teachers  College  office  will  be  maintained.  As  shown  in 
the  numerical  tables  early  in  the  report,  Dr.  Marshall  has  had  a  very  active 
year.  Her  medical  skill,  her  enthusiasm,  and  her  personal  interest  in  her 
patients  are  greatly  appreciated.  Dr.  Marshall  has  proved  herself  an  effi- 
cient member  of  our  staff  and  particularly  well  qualified  through  train- 
ing and  experience  to  carry  the  type  of  work  for  which  she  is  responsible 
at  Teachers  College. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  definitely  extended  our  medical  super- 
vision of  the  employees  in  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and 
in  our  dormitory  system.  All  foodhandlers  were  given  a  complete  physi- 
cal examination  including  a  Wassermann.  All  other  employees  were 
given  a  complete  examination  including  laboratory  tests  of  various  kinds 
when  indicated.  The  objects  of  these  annual  examinations  are: 
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i.  To  protect  the  employee  as  far  as  possible  from  ill  health  due  to  neg- 
lect or  ignorance.  Advice  is  given  and  the  employee  is  referred  to  his  phy- 
sician or  to  a  hospital  clinic  for  treatment  when  necessary. 

2.  To  protect  the  University  from  difficulties  that  may  arise  from  as- 
signing duties  to  the  employee  that  might  produce  temporary  or  perma- 
nent disability. 

3.  To  recommend  retirement  when  indicated. 

4.  In  the  case  of  new  candidates  for  jobs,  to  make  certain  that  the  can- 
didate is  physically  qualified  to  do  the  work  that  the  job  demands. 

The  Medical  Office  also  has  been  requested  to  pass  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  employees  who  have  been  absent  from  their  work  because  of 
illness.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  University  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  employees  who  are  doing  manual  work  in  our  various  buildings 
and  departments. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  not  made  an  effort  to  extend  our  field  of 
work  but  have  endeavored  to  improve  our  methods  and  to  organize  our 
responsibilities  so  that  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work  might  show  a 
constructive  growth.  No  changes  in  staff  personnel  have  been  made.  Al- 
though the  hospitals  have  been  running  close  to  full  capacity,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  has  been  educated  through  various  types  of  insurance 
to  appreciate  more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  hospitalization,  there 
have  been  no  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  care  for  our  students.  We 
are  happy  once  more  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  rendered  us  by  our  Medical  Center  and  by  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Loyalty  and  sincerity  are  qualities  that  make  for  efficiency  when  com- 
bined with  adequate  training  and  experience.  No  chief-of-staff  has  had 
more  loyal  and  efficient  associates  than  your  Medical  Officer.  I  cannot 
overstate  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  each  one  of  our  nurses,  our 
office  staff,  and  our  physicians  during  the  year  just  ended.  Each  one  has 
been  satisfied  only  in  doing  his  or  her  best,  and  the  year's  work  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  efficiency  and  their  enthusiasm. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 
]une  30,  /93S 
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ENDOWED  BY  GEORGE  CROCKER 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom  has  attempted  to  investigate  the  spec- 
ificity of  the  immune  principle  which,  as  he  has  shown,  can  be  absorbed 
on  tumor  tissue  implanted  into  rats  rendered  immune  by  the  spontaneous 
absorption  of  rat  tumor  39.  For  this  purpose  the  principle  has  been  added 
to  cultures  of  tumor  cells  and  of  normal  cells  to  see  whether  it  would 
damage  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  but  the  method  is  beset  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  technical  difficulties  not  yet  successfully  overcome. 
The  work  has  been  done  with  Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar,  working  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

During  the  experiments  with  the  retarding  principle,  abscesses  occa- 
sionally appeared  at  the  site  where  sarcoma  39  had  been  inoculated 
following  some  such  preliminary  treatment  as  incubation  in  organ  ex- 
tracts. This  infection,  which  had  never  been  seen  during  twenty  years 
of  inoculation  of  untreated  sarcoma  39,  was  finally  traced  to  a  filterable 
agent  resembling  a  virus.  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Joel  Warren,  a  vol- 
unteer investigator  at  the  Institute,  its  properties  have  been  worked  out, 
and  described  in  a  preliminary  article  in  Science  and,  more  fully,  in  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 

The  relation  of  this  agent  to  the  tumor  remains  to  be  determined.  It 
appears  at  present  to  be  a  mere  contaminant,  but  why  it  should  appear 
only  in  tumors  that  have  been  subjected  to  some  sort  of  treatment,  and 
not  in  tumors  transplanted  in  the  usual  routine  for  keeping  the  growth 
alive,  is  a  problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved.  In  any  case,  the  agent  has 
aroused  such  interest  among  oncologists  in  this  country  and  in  England 
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that  a  fuller  investigation  of  its  relation  to  sarcoma  39  can  hardly  be 
neglected. 

Professor  Woglom's  attempt  to  produce  tumors  in  the  internal  organs 
by  the  insertion  of  threads  which  had  been  soaked  in  a  saturated  benzol 
solution  of  benzpyrene  and  allowed  to  dry  has  been  completed  and  the 
wholly  negative  results  published.  The  experiment  demonstrated  that  a 
procedure  which  gives  rise  to  subcutaneous  tumors  will  not  necessarily 
produce  growths  under  perfectly  similar  conditions  when  applied  to  the 
internal  organs. 

These  experiments  also  indicate  that  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
should  be  exercised  in  announcing,  as  has  been  done,  that  because  after 
the  injection  of  an  organ  with  a  carcinogenic  substance  a  tumor  appears 
in  the  region,  that  the  growth  is  actually  derived  from  the  organ  and  not 
from  the  surrounding  tissues.  An  admirable  illustration  is  the  report  by 
a  very  competent  observer  that  the  injection  of  a  carcinogenic  agent  into 
the  testicle  produced  a  tumor  of  that  organ.  A  more  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  made  it  evident  that  the  tumor  was  that  of  an  aberrant  adre- 
nal and  not  of  the  testicle.  There  are  a  number  of  published  statements 
concerning  the  production  of  tumors  in  organs  by  such  injection,  when 
it  is  probable  that  the  growth  originated  from  near-by  skin  or  from  the 
capsule  of  the  organ,  and  certainly  not  from  the  specific  cells. 

Shope's  discovery,  in  conjunction  with  some  recent  work  on  avian  tu- 
mors, of  a  rabbit  papilloma  that  is  due  to  a  virus  has  reawakened  interest 
in  the  relationship  between  viruses  and  the  malignant  neoplasms.  As 
there  are  a  few  highly  competent  investigators  who  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  malignant  growths  will  some  day  be  proved  to  be  of  viral  origin, 
it  is  fitting  that  mammalian  tumors  should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  with  this  end  in  view,  as  new  methods  of  investigation  present  them- 
selves. 

Professor  Woglom  has  accordingly  injected  large  quantities  of  a  mouse 
sarcoma  into  mice  bearing  hyperplastic  lesions  produced  by  benzpyrene, 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  would  incite  these  to  malignant  growth  as  the 
Shope  papilloma  virus  stimulates  tar  warts  in  the  rabbit.  No  such  effect 
was  observed,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  in  his  paper,  now  in  press,  was 
that  the  method  chosen  gave  no  evidence  that  this  sarcoma  is  caused  by  a 
virus. 
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Professor  Woglom  and  Mr.  Warren  have  under  way  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  the  Shope  rabbit  papilloma.  One  of  these,  a  method  of  im- 
munizing against  this  tumor,  has  given  encouraging  results,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  matter  may  soon  be  ready  for  publication.  The  remainder 
are  still  in  a  preliminary  stage,  for  this  neoplasm  grows  more  slowly  than 
the  common  mouse  and  rat  tumors  so  that  its  investigation  is  to  this  ex- 
tent delayed. 

Such  experiments  as  those  outlined  in  the  few  preceding  paragraphs, 
while  interesting  and  often  useful,  represent,  nevertheless,  an  indirect  ap- 
proach to  the  cardinal  problem — the  cure  of  malignant  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, efforts  are  being  constantly  made,  as  new  drugs  are  discovered  or 
fresh  ideas  present  themselves,  to  find  a  way  of  controlling  malignant 
growth.  Alone,  or  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Warren,  Professor  Woglom 
has  tested  a  number  of  materials,  but  as  the  outcome  has  been  entirely 
negative  the  experiments  have  not  been  allowed  to  encumber  an  already 
overburdened  literature. 

As  has  been  noted  in  previous  reports,  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 
has  constructed,  in  cooperation  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  which 
furnished  the  building,  an  elaborate  x-ray  apparatus  of  the  Sloan  design 
capable  of  running  considerably  over  1,000,000  volts.  The  arrangement 
made  with  the  hospital  was  that  during  such  period  as  the  Institute  de- 
sired to  conduct  research  the  apparatus  should  remain  under  its  control, 
and  when  these  experiments  were  finished  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
would  use  the  apparatus  as  a  part  of  its  equipment  for  radiation  therapy. 
However,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  treat  nearly  one  hundred  patients 
referred  from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other  institutions  without 
serious  interference  with  the  research  work,  so  that  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  been  able  to  observe  on  the  same  patient  the  differences  in  radia- 
tion effects  between  200,000  volts  and  1,000,000  volts. 

One  reason  for  the  construction  of  this  apparatus  was  to  determine,  both 
on  patients  and  by  experimental  methods  if  possible,  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  higher  voltage  x-rays  and  to  see  whether  there  was 
not  a  point  at  which  an  x-ray  machine  would  furnish  to  the  patients  the 
obvious  benefits  of  a  voltage  somewhat  higher  than  at  present  generally 
available,  without  resorting  to  the  complicated  and  expensive  machinery 
now  necessary  for  1,000,000-volt  treatment.  The  plant  should  be  one,  ob- 
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viously,  which  could  be  operated  by  a  physician  or  technician  without 
special  electrical  engineering  training. 

The  construction  of  sealed-off  x-ray  tubes  at  1,000,000  volts  has  been 
accomplished,  but  these  tubes  at  present  are  very  expensive,  require  spe- 
cial care  and  handling,  and  are  not  yet  widely  used,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  type  of  machine  which  the  Institute  built.  It  requires  expert  man- 
agement, a  considerable  knowledge  of  electrical  engineering,  especially 
of  radio  frequencies,  and  actually  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage, 
though  it  has  given  nearly  continuous  daily  service  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  for  over  a  year. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  layman  that  there  is  still  a  necessity  for  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  radiation  at  various  voltages  in  order  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  useful  for  the  treatment  of  human  beings  and  that  it 
has  taken  forty  years  to  develop  tubes  and  generators  to  produce  x-rays  at 
1,000,000  volts.  But  if  the  layman  would  go  to  one  of  the  few  institutions 
in  which  these  high-voltage  machines  are  operated  and  discuss  with  the 
electrical  engineers  or  physicists  in  charge  the  many  years  which  have 
been  required  for  the  development  of  vacuum  pumps,  tubes,  transform- 
ers, and  other  paraphernalia  of  one  of  these  complicated  machines,  he 
would  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  which  at  every  step  includes 
the  invention  of  new  apparatus  and  new  technics.  In  fact,  the  Sloan  type 
of  machine  constructed  by  the  Institute  introduced  into  high-voltage 
x-ray  apparatus  a  more  or  less  new  principle,  which  in  its  particular  form 
is  quite  outside  the  usual  type  of  construction  for  high-voltage  x-ray  ma- 
chines. The  building  of  the  radio  oscillators  and  the  1,000,000-volt  trans- 
former inside  the  steel  x-ray  tube,  which  are  the  important  portions  of  the 
apparatus,  the  adjustments  necessary  for  the  smooth  functioning  and  del- 
icate balancing  of  these  two  oscillators,  one  to  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
constructional  complications  implicit  in  the  complete  and  abundant 
water  cooling  necessary  for  the  use  of  these  oscillators  in  amplifying  a 
voltage  of  15,000  to  1,000,000,  together  with  developing  the  technics  nec- 
essary for  pumping  large  metal  vessels  to  a  vacuum  of  a  few  billionths  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  lie  so  much  on  the  outer  limits  of  our  physical  and 
mechanical  accomplishments  that  it  is  astonishing  that  a  machine  could 
have  been  built  which  functions  as  well  as  this  does. 

From  the  scientific  side  it  has  amply  fulfilled  every  requisite  for  the  ex- 
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ploration  on  biological  material  of  a  range  of  radiations  from  200,000  to 
1,000,000  volts,  with,  if  needed,  a  large  quantity  of  x-rays.  Above  that 
voltage  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  x-ray,  because  radium  furnishes  radia- 
tion at  both  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  volts  and  mesothorium  gives  off 
3,000,000-volt  radiation,  so  that  experimentally  these  two  substances  can 
be  used  to  verify  the  laws  of  the  biological  effects  of  radiation  without 
having  to  build  expensive  machinery.  It  should  be  said  that  no  evidence 
is  available  at  present  to  suggest  any  qualitative  biological  difference  be- 
tween radiations  at  8,000  volts  and  those  up  to  3,000,000  volts  given  off  by 
mesothorium.  And  why  should  such  difference  exist?  The  damage  to  the 
nucleoproteins  and  other  substances  in  the  cell  is  accomplished,  not  by 
the  direct  radiation  of  the  particles  of  light  of  which  the  x-ray  and  gamma 
ray  beams  are  composed,  but  by  the  electrons  which  the  light  sets  free  in 
the  tissues,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  molecules  of  the  cell  protein  can  re- 
alize that  they  are  killed  by  electrons  of  high  speed  or  low  speed.  The 
figure  has  been  used  in  this  connection  that  a  bear  scarcely  notices 
whether  the  bullet  which  destroys  his  brain  is  a  high-velocity  6mm. 
Mauser  or  a  large  lead  slug  from  an  old-fashioned  Winchester  of  44  cali- 
ber. All  he  can  possibly  know  is  that  he  is  dead,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  cell. 

That  quantitative  biological  effects  are  independent  of  wave  length 
over  a  wide  range  was  first  demonstrated  in  the  Institute,  and  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  scientific  workers.  There  still  remain  ample  fields 
for  exploration  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  Institute's  high  volt- 
age x-ray  machine  was  built. 

An  obvious  phase  of  research  was  to  determine  how  much  increase  in 
penetration  of  the  body  tissues  is  obtained  by  raising  the  voltage  of  x-rays 
used,  always  remembering  that  there  is  an  element  of  cost  which  should 
not  be  exceeded.  For  the  problem  of  curing  cancer  is  not  the  treatment 
of  a  few  patients  in  endowed  institutions  with  expensive  apparatus;  it  is 
rather  the  accessibility  of  the  individual  throughout  the  entire  country  to 
a  type  of  treatment  which  can  be  administered  by  the  physician  not 
trained  as  an  electrical  engineer.  There  is  available  at  the  present  time,  at 
a  moderate  price,  x-ray  apparatus  which  gives  off  radiations  at  200,000 
volts.  Are  these  to  be  abandoned  and  engineers  asked  to  build  tubes  for 
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higher  voltages,  or  is  the  penetration  obtainable  with  the  lower  voltage 
satisfactory  ? 

To  attack  this  simple  problem  accurate  methods  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tribution of  x-ray  in  a  substance  such  as  water,  which  has  about  the  same 
absorbing  power  as  tissue,  are  essential.  But  an  accurate  instrument  for 
measuring  doses  of  high-voltage  radiations  is  still  unavailable.  The  com- 
mercial instruments,  adequate  for  use  at  voltages  up  to  200,000,  do  not 
serve  at  400,000  to  900,000.  For  this  reason  the  biological  method  of  meas- 
urement has  been  employed.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  by  Dr. 
Packard  reveals  the  fact  that  as  the  voltage  rises  above  220,000,  the  bio- 
logical dose,  indicated  by  the  reaction  of  the  fruit-fly  eggs,  grows  substan- 
tially less  than  the  dose  registered  by  the  dosimeter.  At  900,000  volts  the 
difference  is  20  per  cent.  It  would  simplify  the  practice  of  dosage  measure- 
ment if  a  dosimeter  could  be  devised  which  would  measure  correcdy  the 
biological  effectiveness  of  radiation  produced  at  any  voltage  between 
1,000,000  and  200,000.  This  question  is  now  under  investigation  in  the 
Institute.  But  the  solution  of  these  problems  of  accurate  physical  measure- 
ment must  await  further  investigation.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
practical  question  of  the  amount  of  radiation  which  penetrates  to  a  depth 
below  the  surface  can  be  studied  by  means  of  the  biological  method  em- 
ploying the  eggs  of  the  fruit-fly,  Drosophila. 

Closely  related  to  this  question  is  the  problem  of  scattered  radiation  in 
the  tissues.  At  the  lower  voltages  the  x-rays  are  scattered  more  or  less 
equally  in  all  directions,  a  considerable  proportion  reversing  their  direc- 
tion so  that  they  return  to  the  skin.  As  the  voltage  rises  there  is  less  and  less 
of  this  back-scattered  radiation,  most  of  the  scattered  rays  being  thrown 
forward  in  the  line  in  which  the  incident  beam  is  moving.  So,  assuming 
that  a  patient  is  being  treated,  the  proportion  of  x-rays  deflected  backward 
toward  the  source  is  much  less  than  when  lower  voltages  are  used.  Thus 
the  skin  does  not  receive  the  extra  and  often  damaging  dose,  whereas  the 
internal  growth  which  is  being  rayed  gets  the  direct  and  most  of  the  scat- 
tered radiation.  The  exact  determination  of  the  amount  of  back-scattered 
radiation  and  of  dosages  at  a  depth  in  tissue  is  frequently  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  make  with  physical  instruments.  Since  the  human  body  is  not 
a  physical  apparatus  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  except  that  it  burns 
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its  food  just  as  any  fuel  is  burned  in  a  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  test  all 
these  points  with  a  biological  object.  That  object  is  the  egg  of  the  fruit- 
fly  Drosophila,  which  the  readers  of  previous  reports  will  know  has  been 
employed  for  many  years  in  the  Institute  for  biological  studies. 

During  the  year  1937—38  the  studies  on  x-ray  have  been  concerned  with 
the  biological  measurement  of  radiations  of  low  voltage  (75  and  90  kv) 
and  of  high  voltage  (300  to  900  kv).  The  former,  which  are  in  the  range 
used  by  dermatologists,  were  tested. in  order  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
mercial measuring  apparatus  registers  them  correctly,  judged  by  the  bio- 
logical standard.  It  was  found  that  when  a  filter  is  used  to  remove  the 
softest  rays,  the  physical  and  biological  measurements  agree.  This  is  not 
true  when  unfiltered  rays  are  used.  The  dose  registered  by  the  thimble 
chamber  is  10  per  cent  lower  than  that  indicated  by  the  eggs,  showing 
that  the  very  soft  components  of  the  unfiltered  beam  do  not  penetrate 
the  chamber  to  the  same  degree  as  they  do  the  minute  eggs.  In  these  tests 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation  was  about  20  r  per  minute.  When  the  inten- 
sity is  increased  to  about  50  r  per  minute  this  difference  tends  to  disap- 
pear, since  with  this  rate  the  eggs  are  somewhat  less  sensitive  than  they 
are  to  lower  intensities. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  filtered  or  unfiltered  radiation  is  greatly  re- 
duced— to  about  8  r  per  minute — the  eggs  are  also  less  sensitive  than  they 
are  to  moderate  intensities,  as  is  also  known  to  be  true  of  the  human  skin 
and  of  photographic  film  when  exposed  to  low  light  intensities.  At  8  r 
per  minute  the  biological  dose  measured  with  the  eggs  is  10  per  cent  less 
than  the  physical  dose.  This  point  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  Regaud-Coutard  type  of  therapy  in  which  small  doses  are  given, 
and  with  gamma  ray  treatments,  for  the  latter  radiation  is  also  of  low  in- 
tensity. It  is  certain,  then,  that  therapeutic  doses  given  at  low  intensity  are 
smaller  from  the  biological  standpoint  than  the  physical  measurements 
would  indicate,  which  means  that  the  eggs,  or  the  tumor  cells  being 
treated,  repair  some  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  them  while  they  are  un- 
dergoing treatment.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  Coutard  treatment 
mentioned  above,  for  the  small  doses  given  enable  the  healthy  cells  to  re- 
cuperate while  the  tumor  cells,  which  are  usually  more  sensitive,  cannot 
recover  so  completely. 

The  amount  of  unfiltered  90  kv  radiation  scattered  back  from  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  human  body  or  a  water  surface  used  as  a  standard  has  also 
been  studied.  For  convenience  the  Victoreen  dosimeter  was  used  to 
measure  the  incident  beam  in  air,  correcting  the  readings  by  adding  10 
per  cent,  as  explained  above.  Then  the  eggs  were  floated  in  a  suitable 
container  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  percentage  killed  was  de- 
termined. The  observations  show  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  back-scattered  radiation  amounts  to  about  11  per  cent  of 
the  incident  beam. 

The  biological  measurement  of  back-scattered  radiation  and  percent- 
age depth  doses  for  voltages  from  400  to  900  kv  has  been  made  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner.  The  fly  eggs  were  exposed 
simultaneously  at  the  two  levels.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  back- 
scattered  radiation  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  the  voltage  rises ;  at  900  kv 
it  is  only  4  per  cent  of  the  incident  beam.  The  percentage  depth  dose,  on 
the  other  hand,  increases  somewhat  with  the  higher  voltages.  The  results 
indicate  that  should  the  voltage  be  raised  well  above  900  kv,  the  depth 
doses  will  increase  little,  if  any.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  theoretical 
conclusions  of  Professor  C.  C.  Lauritsen,  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

During  the  year  an  analysis  of  depth  dose  data  published  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  mostly  at  200,000  volts,  was  made  by  Dr.  Packard  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  order  in  the  widely  divergent 
results.  Comparisons  showed  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  10  cm.  depth  dose,  with  increasing  portal  areas,  focal  distances,  and 
half-value  layers  of  incident  beam,  can  be  expressed  in  simple  terms.  It  is 
now  possible  to  calculate  approximate  depth  doses  at  practically  any  level 
below  the  surface,  within  a  wide  range  of  conditions  of  radiation. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  1,000,000-volt  generator  the 
Institute  physicist,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner,  has  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in 
systematizing  the  daily  routine,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  de- 
termining operating  voltages,  calibrating  and  aligning  treatment  beams, 
and  making  small  changes,  repairs,  and  improvements.  The  voltage  used 
for  most  of  the  treatment  of  patients  this  year  has  been  between  700  and 
800  kv. 

Since  there  is  as  yet  no  general  agreement  on  how  to  define  a  physical 
unit  which  will  permit  dosage  to  be  measured  on  the  same  basis  for  x-rays 
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produced  at  any  voltage,  and  for  the  gamma  rays  of  radium,  it  was 
deemed  wise  for  Mr.  Exner  to  spend  some  time  in  England  and  Belgium 
studying  the  method  of  measurement  advocated  in  chose  countries, 
especially  the  use  of  small  thick-walled  graphite  ionization  chambers. 
For  the  higher  voltage  range  it  has  been  assumed  that  these  may  be  quite 
satisfactory.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  doses  of  radia- 
tion above  400  kv  measured  by  the  biological  method  are  approximately 
20  per  cent  lower  than  those  determined  by  a  commercial  dosimeter  and 
with  a  graphite  chamber  of  the  usual  type.  This  difference  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  larger  difference  previously  found  between  measure- 
ments of  radium  gamma  rays  by  the  fruit-fly  eggs  and  by  graphite 
chambers.  The  question  of  the  meaning  of  this  difference  is  now  under 
investigation.  However,  pending  general  agreement  on  a  satisfactory 
physical  unit,  the  commercial  measuring  apparatus  used  for  checking  the 
dosage  for  patients  treated  with  high-voltage  radiation  in  the  Institute  is 
calibrated  directly  in  biological  units  based  on  the  killing  effect  of  the 
radiation  on  fruit-fly  eggs,  using  the  procedure  developed  by  Professor 
Packard.  The  technic  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  papers  published  in  the  past  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Exner,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Packard,  has  made  further 
progress  in  the  work  of  measuring  the  biologically  effective  surface  and 
depth  doses  in  a  "water  phantom"  with  the  high-voltage  apparatus,  using 
the  fruit-fly  eggs  as  dosage  indicators. 

Mr.  Exner  is  continuing  the  construction  and  adjustment  of  some  deli- 
cate apparatus  for  certain  physical  measurements  on  high-voltage  radia- 
tion, which  were  begun  last  year  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Louis  Henry,  of 
Brussels.  Among  other  results  of  this  work,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  meas- 
ure homogeneous  x-ray  absorption  coefficients  by  a  new  method  as  a 
check  on  results  obtained  by  the  usual  crystal  diffraction  technic  which 
becomes  very  difficult  with  high-voltage  radiation.  These  results  are  of 
theoretical  importance  as  well  as  of  practical  use  in  radiology.  By  arrang- 
ing the  patients  on  a  suitable  schedule  it  has  been  possible  to  conduct  the 
physical  and  biological  studies  without  much  interruption.  Plans  are  un- 
der way  for  adapting  the  x-ray  generator  for  use  as  a  source  of  million- 
volt  electrons  under  such  conditions  as  to  permit  investigation  of  some 
biological  and  physical  questions  concerning  electrons  of  energies  around 
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1,000,000  volts.  Some  of  these  questions  also  have  a  bearing  on  current 
problems  in  theoretical  physics. 

The  use  of  the  high-voltage  generator  has  been  granted  to  investigators 
both  from  this  and  other  universities  who  have  had  experiments  needing 
large  quantities  of  high-voltage  x-ray.  For  instance,  Professor  John  W. 
Gowen,  of  the  Department  of  Genetics  of  Iowa  State  College,  was  inter- 
ested in  exposing  the  tobacco  virus  to  large  quantities  of  x-ray.  So  great 
is  the  yield  of  the  machine  that  the  material  could  be  given  a  dose  of 
450,000  Roentgen  units  in  a  few  hours.  One-hundredth  of  this  amount 
could  kill  a  human  being,  but  the  virus  was  only  slightly  damaged. 

It  is  obvious  that  chemical  changes  induced  by  x-rays  must  be  at  the 
foundation  of  the  destruction  of  the  cancer  cell.  The  amount  needed  for 
such  destruction  is  relatively  small.  Yet  it  has  never  been  possible  to  study 
chemically  the  changes  which  bring  about  the  death  of  the  cell  and  which 
may  be  accomplished,  in  general,  with  about  3,500  Roentgen  units  given 
at  one  time.  Slight  alterations  in  permeability  of  the  cell  membrane, 
which  results  in  a  swelling  of  the  cell  itself,  slight  morphological  changes 
in  the  Golgi  bodies  and  the  mitochondria,  clumping  of  the  chromosomes 
and  interference  with  the  completion  of  mitotic  division,  have  been 
noted,  but  what  is  the  fundamental  change  in  the  chromosomes,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  known. 

It  might  be  advantageous  if  a  pure  nucleoprotein,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  chromosome,  could  be  exposed  to  extremely 
large  quantities  of  x-ray,  to  see  whether  recognizable  destruction  of  any 
of  the  elements  of  which  this  nucleoprotein  is  composed  could  be  ob- 
served when  working  with  a  sufficiently  large  material,  for  it  may  be  that 
the  study  of  the  alterations  produced  in  such  artificial  cells  would  cast 
light  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  change  in  the  delicate  living  organism,, 
whose  chemistry  escapes  our  analysis. 

Experiments  in  this  line  are  under  consideration  by  Professor  Packard 
and  Mr.  Exner  and  will,  no  doubt,  offer  interesting  results. 

It  has  been  possible  to  make  these  plans  only  because  of  a  large  grant 
from  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation. 

Summing  up  the  recent  experimental  work  which  has  been  done  on 
the  measurement  of  the  back  scatter  and  the  depth  doses  in  a  water  phan- 
tom by  Professor  Packard  and  Mr.  Exner,  and  also  from  a  study  of  the 
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reactions  of  patients  rayed  with  a  commercial  200,000-volt  machine  and 
the  same  patients  rayed  with  700,000,  800,000,  or  even  higher  voltages  of 
the  machine  of  the  Institute,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  using  voltages  over  700,000.  At  this  point  the  back 
scatter  has  fallen  to  approximately  5  per  cent,  and  only  a  very  small  in- 
crease in  penetration  can  be  expected  at  voltages  even  as  high  as  2,000,000. 
Professor  Bouwers,  of  Eindhoven,  in  fact,  has  said  that  at  3,000,000 
volts  the  radiation  has  no  greater  penetration  than  at  1,000,000,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  anything  can  be  gained  by  going  to  these  enor- 
mous and  expensive  voltages.  That  there  is  any  unexpected  biological 
effect  between  x-rays  at  1,000,000  and  x-rays  at  3,000,000  volts  as  com- 
pared to  x-rays  at  700,000  volts  is  entirely  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
radium,  which  gives  off  some  radiation  as  high  as  2,000,000  volts,  and 
mesothorium,  which  rises  to  3,000,000,  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  for  many  years  without  any  evidence  that  one  was  better  than  the 
other. 

The  fact  that  for  the  treatment  of  deep-seated  lesions  the  radiation  pro- 
duced at  200,000  volts  is  probably  about  the  worst  that  can  be  employed, 
because  of  the  high  back  scatter  from  the  tissues  to  the  skin  at  that  volt- 
age, was  foreshadowed  by  Professor  C.  C.  Lauritsen,  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  based  his  conclusion  upon  a  purely  theo- 
retical assumption  that  the  Klein-Nishina  scatter  formula  was  valid  over 
a  considerable  range  of  voltages,  but  the  direct  proof  with  biological  ma- 
terial is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Packard  and  Mr. 
Exner. 

As  the  depth  dose  ceases  to  increase  and  the  back  scatter  cannot  be  very 
much  diminished  by  higher  and  much  more  costly  voltages,  the  problem 
of  the  construction  of  the  most  suitable  machine  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
ternal tumors  in  human  beings  is  now  one  for  the  electrical  engineers  to 
solve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  solution  has  already  been  approached  by 
Professor  Bouwers,  of  Philips  Metalix,  Eindhoven,  who  demonstrated  at 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Radiology  in  Chicago  some  eight- 
een months  ago  a  sealed  1,000,000-volt  x-ray  tube.  At  present  such  a  tube 
is  expensive,  while  a  700,000-volt  tube  would  be  cheaper,  and  the  accessory 
apparatus  could  be  smaller  and  the  results  just  as  good. 

Then,  those  who  treat  cancer  could  turn  their  attention  to  another 
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unsolved  problem:  What  makes  the  tumor  cell  radiosensitive  or  radio- 
resistant, and  can  the  radioresistant  cell  be  made  more  radiosensitive? 
For  many  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  sensitivity  by 
injecting  heavy  metals  into  the  tissues  but  this  has  failed,  and  research 
must  attack  in  another  direction.  Apparently  the  so-called  short  wave 
lengths  of  the  radio  type  which  can  heat  the  tissues  offer  some  line  for 
study,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  heat  can  be  concentrated  in  a  neoplasm 
in  sufficient  amount  to  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  radiation. 
Several  observers  have  thought  that  the  gain  was  about  10  per  cent,  but 
this  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  curing  the  highly  resistant  types  of 
cancer.  This  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  solved  by  further  laboratory 
investigation  and  by  the  careful  clinical  study  of  patients  under  treat- 
ment. 

Drs.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning,  with  Professor 
Wood,  have  continued  the  experiments  on  the  etiology  and  genetic  rela- 
tionships of  Cysticercus  sarcoma  which  they  had  conducted  in  association 
with  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Bullock  until  his  death,  August  15, 1937.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  age,  sex,  and  genetic  factors  underlying  the  natural  immunity 
of  some  rats  to  Cysticercus  disease  is  in  progress.  Taenia  larvae  or  oncho- 
spheres  liberated  by  the  in  vitro  digestion  of  their  shells  failed  to  grow 
when  injected  directly  into  the  tissues  of  the  rat,  but  larvae  grew  and  de- 
veloped normally  when  similarly  liberated  and  injected  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  in  coagulated  ox  plasma,  at  the  site  of  a  simultaneously 
produced  hemorrhage  or  when  supported  by  a  fragment  of  sponge 
coated  with  a  blood  clot. 

Sterile  larvae  injected  into  the  tail  veins  of  rats  failed  to  develop  nor- 
mally in  the  lungs,  but  when  fragments  of  lung  tissue  from  similarly 
injected  rats  were  removed  two  and  three  days  after  the  injection  and 
were  transplanted  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  other  rats  the  larvae 
developed  normally.  Normal  development  of  the  larvae  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  resulted  from  the  injection  of  minced  liver  from  rats  fed  three 
and  four  days  previouly  with  artificially  liberated  onchospheres.  These 
results  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  capillary  wall  or  some 
form  of  support  is  essential  to  the  initial  stages  of  development  of  the 
Cysticercus  larva,  just  as  a  tumor  graft  requires  a  vascular  organization 
and  a  tissue  culture  a  supporting  fibrin  network. 
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Attempts  to  infest  cats,  the  normal  host  of  the  adult  stage  of  this  para- 
site, with  the  larval  stage  have  so  far  failed.  Six  kittens  were  injected  in 
the  portal  vein  with  a  solution  of  trypan  blue  containing  sterile  oncho- 
spheres,  and  twenty  kittens  were  fed  nonsterile  larvae  in  a  medium  ad- 
justed to  the  proper  reaction  for  the  digestion  of  the  shells  and  the 
motility  of  the  organism.  To  date  more  than  half  of  the  cats  have  been 
autopsied  and  all  have  been  negative,  while  the  rats  used  as  controls  were 
successfully  infested  with  similar  material. 

Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning  have  also  continued  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  R. 
J.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Yale  University,  in  an  attempt  to 
isolate  the  carcinogenic  agent  which  is  associated  with  the  Cysticercus 
larva.  Several  hundred  grams  of  dried  Cysticercus  larvae  have  been  pre- 
pared for  chemical  analysis.  Approximately  three  hundred  rats  have  been 
injected  with  one  or  another  of  six  fat-soluble  fractions  derived  from  the 
dried  larvae.  These  fractions  have  been  injected  subcutaneously  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  known  carcinogenic  agents,  that  is,  as  a  i  per  cent 
solution  in  warm  paraffin  wax.  The  majority  of  animals  in  each  group 
are  still  alive,  but  seven  to  ten  months  have  elapsed  since  they  were  in- 
jected and  no  tumors  have  as  yet  been  observed. 

The  protein  fractions  derived  from  these  larvae  are  also  being  tested 
for  their  immunological  properties.  The  proteins  are  dissolved  by  rub- 
bing carefully  with  a  glass  rod  in  a  measured  amount  of  0.3  normal  so- 
dium hydroxide  and  adding  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  0.3  normal 
acetic  acid.  Each  rat  is  given  five  intraperitoneal  injections  over  a  period 
of  ten  days  of  1  cc  of  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  the  protein  and  eight  to  ten 
days  later  is  fed  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  in  suspension 
200  Taenia  eggs.  Controls  receive  similar  injections  of  equal  parts  of  0.3 
N  sodium  hydroxide  and  acetic  acid  and  are  similarly  infested.  Three 
protein  fractions  have  been  tested,  and  two  more  fractions  are  ready  to 
test,  but  the  studies  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

The  data  are  now  nearly  completed  on  a  series  of  2,000  rats  which  were 
injected  subcutaneously  in  from  one  to  six  foci  with  a  solution  of  varying 
strengths  of  3, 4-benzpyrene  in  paraffin  wax.  Data  have  also  been  taken  on 
the  incidence  of  tumors  in  800  rats  injected  some  with  a  1  per  cent  and 
some  with  a  l/2  per  cent  solution  of  methylcholanthrene.  A  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  single  injections  from  these  five  series  has  been  completed. 
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Of  thirteen  rats  injected  with  2.0  mg.  of  dibenzanthracene,  nine  survived 
283  days,  the  minimum  time  before  the  observation  of  a  tumor,  and  seven, 
or  78  per  cent,  developed  tumors.  Of  169  rats  injected  with  2.0  mg.  of  3, 
4-benzpyrene,  130  survived  the  minimum  time  of  ninety-six  days  and  103, 
or  79  per  cent,  developed  tumors.  Among  fifty-six  rats  injected  with  2.0 
mg.  of  methylcholanthrene,  forty-three  survived  seventy-five  days  and 
thirty-one,  or  72  per  cent,  developed  tumors.  That  is,  a  single  injection  of 
2.0  mg.  of  each  of  the  three  hydrocarbons  tested  produced  tumors  in  a  not 
significantly  different  per  cent  of  the  animals  injected.  The  minimum  and 
average  time  from  the  injection  to  the  observation  of  the  tumors  varied 
considerably.  The  minimum  number  of  days  from  injection  to  observa- 
tion of  a  tumor  was  283  days  for  dibenzanthracene,  ninety-six  days  for 
benzpyrene,  and  seventy-five  days  for  methylcholanthrene,  and  the  aver- 
age times  were  405, 194,  and  163  days  respectively.  The  dibenzanthracene 
was  a  somewhat  crude  product  and  a  second  test  is  being  made  with  a 
new  lot  of  highly  purified  sample  produced  in  Switzerland.  A  single  in- 
jection of  1  mg.  of  methylcholanthrene  was  given  to  fifty-three  rats,  and 
forty  of  the  forty-five  which  survived  the  minimum  number  of  days  de- 
veloped tumors.  Decreasing  the  methylcholanthrene  dose  by  one-half  did 
not  decrease  the  per  cent  of  tumors  produced  but  did  increase  the  mini- 
mum time  from  seventy-five  to  101  days  and  the  average  time  from 
injection  to  the  observation  of  the  tumors  from  163  days  to  183  days. 

Similar  injections  of  dilute  solutions  of  benzpyrene  seemed  to  show  a 
decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  tumors  produced  with  the  decrease  in  dose  of 
the  carcinogenic  agent.  That  is,  0.5  mg.  of  benzpyrene  produced  only 
twenty-three,  or  46  per  cent  of  tumors  in  fifty  rats  which  survived  123,  or 
the  minimum  number  of  days,  and  0.2  mg.  produced  only  six  tumor- 
bearers  out  of  thirty-four  rats  which  survived  the  minimum  of  109  days. 
The  mean  number  of  days  from  injection  to  the  observation  of  the  tumors 
was  266  days  for  0.5  mg.  and  244  days  for  0.2  mg.,  compared  with  194 
days  for  2.0  mg.  The  number  of  tumors  is  too  few  to  compare  the  two 
smaller  doses  with  each  other,  but  the  average  time  was  longer  than  was 
observed  for  the  larger  dose  of  2.0  mg.  The  completed  analysis  of  the 
multiple  injections  from  these  five  series  of  experiments  will  undoubtedly 
show  the  relationship  between  the  dose  and  the  surface  area  of  the  tissue 
irritated  in  respect  to  the  incidence  of  the  tumors  and  the  time  element. 
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The  analysis  of  the  records  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  Dr. 
Carl  Reich,  hematologist  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  on  the  changes  in  the 
morphology  of  the  blood  accompanying  the  injection  of  the  carcino- 
genic chemicals  and  the  incidence  of  the  chemically  induced  tumors  is  in 
progress. 

A  variety  of  investigations  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
in  the  field  of  tissue  culture.  In  an  article  recently  published  by  Dr.  Jo- 
hannes P.  M.  Vogelaar  and  Miss  Eleanor  Erlichman,  a  formula  for  a 
feeding  solution  of  known  composition  was  given  with  which  excellent 
results  were  obtained  with  both  human  and  animal  tissues.  It  contains 
glycine  in  a  concentration  low  enough  to  obviate  any  inhibiting  action 
on  tissue  growth  which  this  amino  acid  exerts  so  strikingly  when  pres- 
ent in  the  culture  medium  in  a  high  concentration.  To  what  extent 
the  glycine  is  utilized  during  the  growth  of  the  explant  is  not  known,  al- 
though it  is  very  probable  that  it  plays  some  part  in  the  synthesis  of  proto- 
plasm, judging  from  some  results  secured  by  us  and  by  Dr.  Carrel  and  his 
co-workers  in  other  experiments.  The  present  culture  medium  is  theo- 
retically imperfect  in  four  respects:  (a)  The  plasma  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion should  be  replaced  by  a  medium  of  known  composition;  (b)  only 
three  of  the  twenty-odd  amino  acids,  usually  considered  necessary  for 
growth  in  general,  are  present  in  a  free  form  in  the  culture  medium. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  adding  other  amino  acids 
to  those  already  present,  (c)  The  addition  of  some  of  the  vitamins  and 
hormones  may  improve  the  suitability  of  the  medium  for  the  growth  in 
vitro  of  various  kinds  of  human  and  animal  tissues,  for  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  each  type  of  tissue  and  also  the  tissues  from 
different  species  require  modification  of  the  growth  medium  to  obtain 
the  best  results;  (d)  it  is  also  probable  that  further  improvement  will 
result  from  the  addition  of  certain  trace  elements,  such  as  silicon,  manga- 
nese, and  others. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  on  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  culture  medium  along  the  lines  indicated  above.  Fibrogen 
solutions  have  been  prepared  which  could  be  used  instead  of  plasma.  The 
technical  obstacles  which  presented  themselves,  however,  are  still  so  great 
that  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  plasma  can  be  replaced  by  a 
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fibrogen  solution  at  the  moment,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
this  substitution  will  ultimately  be  accomplished.  Experiments  with  sev- 
eral amino  acids  are  being  carried  on  systematically  and  will  result  in  a 
much-needed  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  amino  acids  for  the 
growth  and  maintenance  in  vitro  of  various  human  tissues. 

As  far  as  the  addition  of  vitamins  is  concerned,  it  was  found  that  Vita- 
min C  is  very  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  mouse  sarcoma.  The  outcome 
of  these  experiments  was  discussed  extensively  in  an  article  published  last 
year.  Because  of  these  results,  similar  experiments  were  recently  per- 
formed on  a  rat  sarcoma,  but  no  beneficial  influence  of  the  vitamin  was 
observed.  Some  experiments  were  performed  on  cultures  of  human  fibro- 
blasts, but  no  striking  effects  have  been  noted,  although,  obviously,  the 
subject  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted. 

The  good  results  obtained  with  the  culture  medium  on  mouse  tissue 
made  it  desirable  to  try  it  also  on  tissues  of  other  animals.  A  transplant- 
able plasma-cell  rat  tumor  (C.  F.  IRS  6820)  showed  a  vigorous  growth  in 
the  medium.  Cultures  of  this  tumor  were  used  to  study  the  significance 
of  Vitamin  C.  Its  addition  to  the  medium  did  not  induce  any  improve- 
ment of  growth.  In  this  respect  this  tumor  behaves  differently  from  mouse 
sarcoma  180.  The  disparity  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  various  tissues  need 
a  specific  oxidation-reduction  potential  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oxidation-reduction  potential  of  the 
medium  is  as  important  for  cell  life  in  general  as  the  pH,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, very  little  is  known  about  it.  Cultures  of  the  same  animal  tumor 
were  also  used  to  study  the  influence  of  the  growth  hormone  of  the  pitui- 
tary gland.  The  addition  of  this  hormone  did  not  show  any  stimulating 
effect  on  the  neoplasm.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  this  hormone 
is  of  no  importance,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  culture  medium  was 
deficient  in  some  other  factor  necessary  for  the  function  of  the  growth 
hormone. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  medium  could  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  certain  trace  elements  such  as  manganese,  zinc,  silicon,  iodine, 
and  bromine,  the  significance  of  which  for  the  body  is  not  entirely  clear. 
More  is  known,  of  course,  about  iodine  as  it  is  present  in  thyroxin,  the 
thyroid  hormone  which  is  responsible,  among  other  functions,  for  meta- 
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bolic  regulation  of  the  body.  The  amount  of  the  inorganic  iodine  of  the 
blood  is  rather  constant.  A  number  of  experiments  have  been  performed 
with  culture  media  containing  inorganic  iodine  in  various  concentrations. 
A  very  good  growth  of  human  fibroblasts  was  obtained  in  a  medium 
containing  a  physiological  amount  of  iodine.  Indeed,  some  of  the  cultures 
were  among  the  best  ever  obtained,  and  iodine  has  been  made  a  regular 
constituent  of  the  culture  medium.  Unexpectedly,  too,  it  was  found  that 
cultures  can  grow  vigorously  in  media  in  which  a  good  deal  of  the 
chloride  was  replaced  by  iodide.  These  media  contained  inorganic  iodine 
in  concentrations  many  thousand  times  higher  than  that  which  occurs  in 
the  body  fluids.  Experiments  are  now  under  way  to  find  out  whether  any 
concentration  can  be  reached  where  iodine  exerts  an  inhibiting  influence 
on  the  growth.  Similar  experiments  were  performed  by  Mr.  Bartfeld  on 
the  plasma  cell  tumor  mentioned  above.  It  was  found  that  this  tissue  also 
grows  well  with  high  concentration  of  inorganic  iodine,  but  no  specific 
influence  of  this  element  on  the  growth  was  observed. 

In  a  previous  report,  mention  was  made  of  a  new  cultivation  technic  for 
tissue  which  would  enable  the  permanent  perfusion  of  the  culture 
medium  with  a  feeding  solution  of  known  composition.  There  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  this  method  which  permits  the  equal  growth  of 
cells  in  every  direction  could  be  used  advantageously  for  the  mass  cultiva- 
tion of  tissue  and  hence  production  of  biologically  important  substances 
such  as  antibodies.  This  method  can  only  be  employed  under  circum- 
stances of  strict  asepsis,  since  several  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  culture 
medium  must  be  used  and  a  single  contaminating  organism  may  spoil  a 
month's  work. 

In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Frederick  Prime  experiments  are  being  car- 
ried on  to  determine  the  lethal  dose  of  x-rays  for  young  and  old  cultures 
of  normal  connective  tissues  from  both  man  and  animals.  The  results,  so 
far,  agree  with  conclusions  published  years  ago  from  the  Crocker  Labora- 
tory that  rapidly  growing  connective  tissues  are  destroyed  by  about  the 
same  amount  of  x-ray  as  are  sarcomata  from  the  same  species  of  animals. 

In  previous  reports  by  Dr.  Jacob  Heiman  the  relationship  between 
various  hormones  and  tumor  growth  has  been  discussed.  The  morphol- 
ogy of  transplanted  mammary  tumors  and  that  of  the  endocrine  glands 
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has  been  observed  in  various  sex  and  age  groups  from  the  sexually  im- 
mature to  the  senile.  A  recent  publication  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
morphology  of  the  anterior  pituitary  in  several  hundred  tumor-bearing, 
control,  immune,  and  castrated  rats. 

Detailed  morphologic  studies  were  continued  on  the  ovaries,  testes, 
thyroid,  and  adrenals  of  the  same  series.  The  group  of  animals  with 
grafted  mammary  adenomata  and  cystadenomata  showed  a  greater  per- 
centage of  ovarian  cysts  (83  per  cent)  than  the  group  with  fibroadenom- 
ata  (26.9  per  cent).  The  group  with  fibromata  showed  10  per  cent 
ovarian  cysts,  while  that  with  sarcomata  showed  no  ovarian  cysts.  Control 
adult  females  showed  ovarian  cysts  in  10  per  cent  of  the  group,  while 
animals  resistant  to  tumor  growth  showed  a  high  percentage  of  involuted 
or  fibrotic  ovaries  (90  per  cent).  Of  a  group  of  normal  rats  injected  with 
combined  estrogenic  and  gonadotropic  hormones,  47.9  per  cent  showed 
ovarian  cysts,  and  37  per  cent  showed  marked  hyperplasia  of  the  breast  or 
induced  fibroadenomata.  In  a  group  of  animals  studied,  including  normal 
and  tumor-bearing  rats,  cysts  were  found  in  the  thyroid,  pituitary,  and 
mammary  glands  in  15.5  per  cent  of  tumor-bearing  or  hormone-injected 
rats.  In  the  same  number  of  animals,  ovarian  cysts  occurred  in  32.1  per 
cent,  or  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  cysts  in  all  the  other  endo- 
crine glands  combined.  Tumor-bearing  animals  which  were  also  injected 
with  the  same  hormonal  combination  showed  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cysts  in  the  ovary  and  other  endocrine  glands.  A  few  of  the  injected 
animals  showed  cystic  kidneys,  probably  due  to  the  elimination  of  large 
amounts  of  estrogenic  substance  in  oil  after  injection.  Castrated  tumor- 
bearing  animals  showed  a  high  percentage  of  thyroid  cysts.  One  old 
normal  male  rat  carrying  a  large  spontaneous  mammary  fibroma  showed 
cystic  degeneration  of  the  testes. 

Further  studies  are  being  continued  on  growth  behavior  and  morphol- 
ogy of  benign  transplanted  subcutaneous  tumors  in  castrated  rats  with  or 
without  hormonal  injection.  It  was  noted  that  the  latent  period  was  con- 
siderably reduced  and  the  rate  of  tumor  growth  accelerated  in  male 
castrates,  while  the  reverse  was  evident  in  female  castrates.  Since  these 
and  other  variations  occurred,  experimental  evidence  was  sought  to 
determine  the  influence  of  various  hormones  injected  subcutaneously  in 
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the  above  groups.  The  injections  of  combined  gonadotropic  and  estro- 
genic hormones  in  male  castrates  raised  the  growth  incidence  of  trans- 
planted tumor  to  100  per  cent.  In  castrated  tumor-grafted  females  where 
the  growth  incidence  dropped  to  16  per  cent,  it  was  restored  to  60  per  cent 
after  similar  injections.  This  percentage  approximates  the  growth  of  the 
same  tumor  in  normal,  uninjected  females  which  previous  observations 
have  shown  to  be  about  66  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  male  sex  hormones  is  under  investigation  in  a  series  of 
tumor-bearing  rats  both  normal  and  castrated. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Eisen  is  carrying  on  three  general  lines  of  hormone  work : 
(1)  Effect  of  administration  of  various  estrogens  in  rats  and  mice  of  dif- 
ferent strains,  also  of  estrogen  in  conjunction  with  the  anterior  pituitary 
sex  hormone,  and  testosterone.  (2)  Effect  of  administration  of  estrogen 
on  autotransgrafts  of  normal  and  lactating  breast  tissue  in  rats  and  mice. 
(3)  Action  of  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  on  breast  tissue  and  the  genital 
tract.  This  has  been  suggested  by  the  frequency  of  breast  hyperplasia  near 
subcutaneous  benzpyrene  sarcomata  in  female  and  male  rats  in  the  histo- 
logical preparations  of  the  tumors  produced  by  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning. 

Mr.  Alexander  G.  Wolcott  has  been  engaged  for  several  months  in 
investigating  the  possible  carcinogenic  properties  of  lipoids  obtained  by 
extraction  with  hot  benzol  from  human  organs.  The  material  was  derived 
from  patients  suffering  from  a  variety  of  diseases  and  was  obtained  from 
the  pathological  department  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  He  is  also  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  production  of  gonadal  teratomata  by  a  new 
technic. 

Professor  Francis  Carter  Wood  is  still  engaged  in  preparing  the  Inter- 
national Diagnostic  Atlas  of  Tumors  which  is  to  be  published  for  the 
International  Union  against  Cancer.  Most  of  the  photomicrographs  have 
been  finished  and  mounted  and  Professor  Wood  is  now  engaged  on  the 
preparation  of  the  text. 

Financial  support  for  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer  was  obtained  by 
Professor  Wood  during  the  year  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  publish 
that  journal  with  a  very  slight  diminution  of  the  number  of  pages. 

Professor  Wood  remains  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Cancer  Research  Foundation,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
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Cancer,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Acta  of  the  International  Union  against 
Cancer,  and  he  has  spent  a  year  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Cancer 
Council  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  He  has  furnished  the  usual  article 
on  cancer  for  the  Americana  Annual. 

Dr.  Wood  read  a  paper  on  "Recent  Clinical  and  Experimental  Advance 
in  Cancer  Research  with  Reference  to  Heredity,  Biology  and  Chemistry" 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  which  time  Dr.  Dunning  also 
read  a  paper  on  "Significance  of  Statistics  in  Medical  Research." 

Professor  Wood  also  gave  the  usual  number  of  talks  during  the  year, 
one  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital  staff  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  another  before  the  students  of  the  Yale  Medical  School  in  New 
Haven.  He  made  an  address  in  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
Dr.  Rollin  H.  Stevens,  of  Detroit,  spoke  on  "Cancer  Education"  at  the 
Syracuse  Medical  Society  meeting,  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
x-ray  plant  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  gave  a  number  of 
other  informal  talks. 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  on  the  morphology  of  tumors  at  the 
Institute  during  the  Summer  Session  and  also  gave  his  annual  talk  on 
cancer  research  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Professor  Wood  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Biophysics  Section  of  the 
Fifth  International  Congress  of  Radiology  held  September  13  to  17  in 
Chicago,  and  while  there  was  presented  with  the  Janeway  Medal.  At  this 
Congress  Dr.  Packard  read  a  paper  on  "The  Biologic  Measurement  of 
Depth  Doses."  Mr.  Exner  also  read  a  paper  on  "The  Sloan  Radio-Fre- 
quency X-ray  Generator  at  the  Crocker  Laboratory." 

The  Institute  continues  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  tumor-bearing 
animals  to  various  scientific  workers  and  research  laboratories. 

A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members  of  the  labora- 
tory staff  during  the  year  follows : 

Curtis,  Maynie  R.,  and  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning,  "Two  Independent  Muta- 
tions of  the  Hooded  or  Piebald  Gene  of  the  Rat."  The  Journal  of  Heredity, 
XXVIII  (November,  1937),  383-90. 

Dunning,  Wilhelmina  F.,  with  M.  R.  Curtis  and  F.  D.  Bullock,  "The  Respec- 
tive Roles  of  Heredity  and  Somatic  Mutation  in  the  Origin  of  Malignancy." 
Travaux  scientifiques,  II  Congres  International  de  Lutte  Scientifique  Sociale 
contre  le  Cancer,  Bruxelles.  September  20-26, 1936,  II  (1937),  138-40. 
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Heiman,  Jacob,  "The  Influence  of  Hormones  on  Breast  Hyperplasia  and 
Tumor  Growths  in  White  Rats."  Travaux  scientifiques,  II  Congres  Inter- 
national de  Lutte  Scientifique  Sociale  contre  le  Cancer,  Bruxelles,  September 
20-26,  1936,  II  (1937),  49-5°- 

Packard,  Charles,  "The  Biologic  Measurement  of  Depth  Doses."  Radiology, 
XX  (July,  1937),  12-21. 

"The  Calculation  of  Percentage  Depth  Doses."  Radiology,  XXX 

(May,  1938),  613-21. 

Vogelaar,  Johannes  P.  M.,  and  Eleanor  Erlichman,  "Significance  of  Ascorbic 
Acid  (Vitamin  C)  for  the  Growth  in  Vitro  of  Crocker  Mouse  Sarcoma 
180."  The  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXXI  (October,  1937),  283-88. 

"The  Significance  of  Amino-Acids  for  the  Growth  in  Vitro  of  Human 

Fibroblasts.  II.  Growth  in  Media  Containing  Various  Amounts  of  Glycine." 
The  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXXIII  (June,  1938),  246-52. 

Woglom,  William  H.,  "Recovery  in  Locke's  Solution  of  a  Retarding  Agent 
from  Immune  Rats."  The  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXX  (July,  1937), 
477-92. 

"Is  Cancer  Due  to  Civilization?"  Quarterly  Review  (The  New  York 

City  Cancer  Committee),  II  (January,  1938),  81-84. 

"Agent  and  Soil  in  Experimental  Carcinogenesis."  The  American 


Journal  of  Cancer,  XXXII  (March,  1938),  447-48. 

with  Joel  Warren,  "A  Pyogenic  Virus  in  the  Rat."  Science,  LXXXVII 


(April,  1938),  370-71. 
Wood,  Francis  Carter,  "Cancer:  The  Results  of  Present  Day  Investigation  and 

the  Oudook  for  the  Future,"  The  World  Today,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

V  (September,  1937)529-30. 
Cancer:  Nature,  Diagnosis  and  Cure  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Co.,  1937).  102  pp. 

"The  Trend  in  Radiotherapy  of  Cancer,"  Radiology,  XXX  (January, 


1938),  52-56. 

"Marie  Curie— Her  Life  Work,"  The  Scientific  Monthly,  XL VI 

(April,  1938),  378-85. 

"Cancer,"  The  Americana  Annual,"  1938,  pp.  105-07. 

"Radiobiology  and  Radiopathology."  Theoretical  Principles  of  Roent- 


gen Therapy  (Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1938),  Chap.  IV,  pp.  188-232. 

The  reduction  in  interest  rates  has  recently  diminished  the  income 
from  the  fixed  fund  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  contributions  from  the  Anna  Fuller 
Fund  and  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Fund  and  one  from  the  Markle 
Foundation  for  two  years'  support  of  research  with  the  million-volt  x-ray 
apparatus  built  by  the  Institute  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
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pital.  The  Director  also  acknowledges  with  gratitude  a  gift  of  $20,000 
from  an  anonymous  donor  who,  for  many  years,  has  made  regular  con- 
tributions to  tie  work  of  the  Institute.  Many  smaller  gifts,  too  many  to 
enumerate  here,  have  been  sent  by  those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
cancer  problem. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 
Director 
]une  30, 1938 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  LIBRARIES 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  Libraries  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1938. 

The  total  number  of  recorded  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  1,615,051  at  the  close  of  the  year  1937-38.  This  number  in- 
cludes 196,472  in  the  library  of  Teachers  College,  54,140  in  the  Barnard 
College  library,  and  11,294  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  but 
does  not  include  several  large  collections  which  are  still  uncatalogued. 
The  number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year  was  51,884. 

The  Library  must  keep  pace  with  developing  programs  of  instruction 
in  all  parts  of  the  University.  One  or  more  departments  of  instruction 
may  remain  static  over  longer  or  shorter  periods ;  some  may  even  pass  off 
the  scene.  But  the  Library  as  a  whole  is  never  free  from  the  pressure  of 
new  demands  at  many  points.  New  courses  are  always  being  offered,  new 
methods  of  instruction  being  introduced,  new  members  being  added  to 
faculties  with  fields  of  interest  not  previously  cultivated.  While  the  Li- 
brary is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  as  fully  as  possible  in  every 
field  of  University  activities,  it  must  be  making  an  effort  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  tomorrow.  The  administration  of  a  great  library,  with  adequate 
resources  for  research  in  many  fields  and  organized  and  equipped  to  give 
efficient  service  to  large  numbers  of  students  and  scholars,  can  never  be 
the  routine  affair  which  many,  even  of  its  most  active  users,  appear  to 
assume  it  to  be. 

A  comparison  of  the  resources  and  services  of  almost  any  one  of  the 
thirty  or  more  administrative  units  in  the  library  system  over  even  a  short 
period  of  time  would  reveal  striking  advances.  In  her  annual  report  to  the 
Director  of  Libraries  Miss  Amy  Hepburn,  Supervisor  of  the  natural  sci- 
ence libraries,  casts  a  backward  glance  over  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
libraries  in  her  charge.  In  1918  the  geology  and  zoology  reading  rooms 
were  just  emerging  as  differentiated  parts  of  the  laboratories.  The  geology 
library  started  with  a  collection  of  books  in  Professor  Kemp's  office.  The 
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zoology  library,  which  now  occupies  four  large  rooms  and  includes  bot- 
any and  agriculture,  was  administered  in  one  room  by  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  without  assistance. 

For  a  long  time  rooms  where  books  were  kept  had  no  schedule  of  open- 
ing and  closing  hours.  Both  Faculty  and  students  carried  keys  so  that  they 
could  enter  if  the  doors  happened  to  be  closed.  Vestiges  of  this  easy-going 
period  still  remain  to  plague  the  vigilant  and  conscientious  librarians  in 
the  form  of  the  key  privilege  for  certain  members  of  the  Faculty  and  gaps 
in  files  of  important  periodicals  which  cannot  be  filled.  More  readers  and 
lengthening  hours  of  service,  necessitating  larger  staffs,  growth  in  the 
size  of  collections,  especially  striking  in  the  number  of  scientific  periodi- 
cals taken,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  library  system  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  even  more  striking  growth  in  the  use  of  books.  In  1918  the 
recorded  use  in  the  natural  science  libraries  was  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand. In  1928  it  was  some  sixty  thousand,  and  in  1938, 122,448. 

Mr.  Miles  O.  Price,  Law  Librarian,  reports  that  the  law  library  added 
9,005  volumes,  bringing  the  law  collection  to  a  total  of  213,294  volumes. 
By  putting  additional  shelves  in  every  available  place  in  reading  rooms 
and  stack  room  further  transfers  to  South  Hall  were  avoided,  but  next 
year  it  will  apparently  be  necessary  to  begin  moving  part  of  the  working 
collection  to  South  Hall.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  recorded  use  of  books 
has  accompanied  the  decrease  in  student  registration  in  the  Law  School. 
The  pressure  on  the  library  staff  for  the  time  being  is  due,  therefore,  not 
so  much  to  the  volume  of  service  as  to  the  improved  quality  and  new 
types  of  service  called  for. 

The  shifting  of  the  emphasis  by  the  Law  Faculty  from  the  training  of 
practitioners  to  programs  of  research  in  many  fields,  and  particularly  in 
fields  which  require  extensive  use  of  nonlegal  materials,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  work  of  the  law  library  staff  and  has  taxed  the  resources  of 
other  departments.  For  some  years  a  growing  need  has  been  felt  for  skilled 
reference  service  which  even  the  best  of  the  circulation  assistants  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  to  either  students  or  Faculty.  A  qualified  refer- 
ence librarian  in  the  field  of  international  law  and  foreign  relations  has 
been  employed  since  January,  1930,  but  for  general  reference  work  no  one 
was  available  except  the  Librarian,  whose  other  duties  left  little  time. 
This  need  has  now  been  met  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Margaret  Hall 
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as  reference  librarian.  Miss  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  both  the  Library  School 
and  the  Law  School  of  Syracuse  University  and  is  well  fitted  for  her  work 
here  by  experience  in  the  law  library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Few  law  libraries  consider  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  classify  their 
holdings  closely  by  subject  or  to  catalogue  them  as  thoroughly  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  necessary  in  other  large  masses  of  research  material. 
The  Columbia  law  library  has  for  many  years  stressed  the  importance  of 
thorough  cataloguing  and  classification.  No  part  of  the  University  Library 
has  drawn  so  heavily  on  the  resources  and  personnel  of  the  Cataloguing 
Department.  As  a  result  a  catalogue  is  gradually  emerging  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unexcelled,  whether  for  the  use  of  the  lawyer,  the  average  law 
student,  or  the  research  worker.  In  the  past  ten  years  107,816  volumes — 
more  than  half  of  the  present  collection — have  been  catalogued  or  recata- 
logued.  In  the  past  five  years  43,309  volumes  have  been  reclassified.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  card  catalogue 
cases,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  space  can  be  found  for  any  further 
growth. 

The  scheme  of  classification  and  subject  headings  on  which  the  recata- 
loguing  and  reclassification  program  is  based  has  been  worked  out  by 
Professor  A.  Arthur  Schiller,  Jr.,  of  the  Law  Faculty,  who  began  some  ten 
years  ago  to  study  the  problems  involved.  Professor  Schiller  has  now  pre- 
pared a  detailed  explanation  of  the  new  system,  which  the  Library  has 
issued  for  distribution  to  those  interested,  in  the  form  of  a  mimeographed 
pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Reclassification  and  Supplemental  Cataloguing 
of  Books  in  the  Columbia  Law  Library :  a  Survey." 

The  year  1937-38  is  the  tenth  since  since  the  various  departmental 
libraries  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  combined  with 
the  general  medical  library  when  it  moved  to  its  new  quarters  at  the 
Medical  Center  on  168th  Street.  In  these  ten  years  the  number  of  books 
used  in  the  library  and  loaned  for  outside  use  has  increased  from  14,844 
to  82,531,  an  increase  of  456  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  using  the 
library  has  grown  in  the  same  period  some  350  per  cent.  This  striking 
growth  in  the  volume  of  service  has  taken  place  with  practically  no  addi- 
tions to  the  staff.  Obviously  this  is  a  process  which  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. There  is  urgent  need  for  additional  clerical  help  and  more  adequate 
salaries  for  members  of  the  professional  staff. 
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No  department  of  the  Library  has  shown  more  constant  and  striking 
growth  than  the  special  library  of  the  School  of  Library  Service.  Started 
in  1926-27,  with  one  part-time  librarian,  when  nineteen  courses  were 
offered,  it  was  used  by  109  persons.  In  1937-38,  with  sixty-nine  courses 
offered,  847  borrowers  were  registered.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
collection  has  grown  from  8,401  in  1928-29  to  27,384  in  1937-38,  an  in- 
crease of  226  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  volumes  circu- 
lated increased  from  22,322  to  129,611.  Unfortunately  the  budget  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  last  year  alone,  due  to  larger 
registration  and  new  methods  of  instruction  in  the  School,  the  work  of 
this  department  increased  35  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  heavily  overloaded 
staff  and  a  threatened  breakdown  in  efficiency. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  Avery  library  was  the  de- 
cision to  accept  the  Henry  Wright  Memorial  library  as  a  gift  from  the 
Housing  Study  Guild,  an  organization  formed  some  years  ago  to  study 
the  problems  of  low-cost  housing.  The  working  library  of  the  Guild, 
brought  together  by  gifts  from  its  founders  and  directors,  was  made  a 
memorial  to  one  of  its  leading  members,  Henry  Wright,  after  his  death 
in  1936,  and  a  fund  collected  to  provide  an  endowment.  Four  important 
classics  were  added  to  the  Avery  collections  by  purchase:  Asher  Benja- 
min, The  Country  Builder's  Assistant  (1805) ;  George  Smith,  The  Cab- 
inet-Mailer and  Upholsterer's  Guide  (1826) ;  Thomas  Hope,  Household 
Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration  (1807);  and  Peter  Nicholson,  The 
Carpenter's  New  Guide  (1818). 

The  informal  educational  work  of  the  Library  was  carried  on  as  usual 
by  more  or  less  extensive  exhibits  in  the  two  main  buildings  and  in  many 
departments.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  significant  exhibit  of  the 
year  was  a  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  original  drawings,  chiefly 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  private  library  of  George  Arents, 
which  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  room  in  Low  Memorial  Library  from 
January  15  through  February  15, 1938.  At  the  formal  opening  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  Sir  Herbert  Grierson,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, spoke  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  collection  and 
of  the  literary  personalities  represented  in  it.  Although  Mr.  Arents,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  the  Class  of  1897,  was  well  known  as  the 
owner  and  collector  of  a  remarkably  complete  and  valuable  library  on 
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tobacco,  his  collection  of  nineteenth-century  authors  in  parts  had  not  pre- 
viously been  brought  to  public  attention.  The  authors  most  completely 
represented  in  the  exhibit  by  the  original  editions  in  paper  parts  and  re- 
lated original  drawings,  letters,  and  manuscripts  were  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Trollope,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  and  Combe. 

Note  was  made  in  the  report  of  last  year  of  the  gift  of  his  valuable 
library  to  the  University  by  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton.  Early  in  January 
the  David  Eugene  Smith  library  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  the  Plimp- 
ton library,  the  largest  section  of  which  falls  in  the  field  of  mathematics, 
and  the  Dale  library  of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  closely  related  in 
content  to  both  the  Smith  and  Plimpton  libraries,  were  combined  as  a 
new  and  separate  unit  in  the  University  Library  system  and  installed  in 
Rooms  209  and  210,  Low  Memorial  Library,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
reconstructed  to  provide  safe  and  adequate  facilities  for  storage  and  ex- 
hibition. On  December  1,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Frick  was  appointed  Curator 
of  these  three  libraries. 

On  February  7, 1938,  the  Trustees  designated  Mrs.  George  A.  Plimpton 
and  Mr.  Francis  T.  Plimpton  as  Honorary  Curators  of  the  Plimpton 
library,  and  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  as  Honorary  Curator  of  the 
David  Eugene  Smith  library.  Brief  exercises  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Plimpton  library  on  April  13  were  attended  by  about  250  guests.  Short 
addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Plimpton,  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith, 
and  Professor  Paul  Monroe.  At  the  same  time  an  exhibition  designed  to 
show  the  scope  of  the  material  in  the  Plimpton  collection  was  opened. 
The  central  theme  was  a  display  of  books  and  manuscripts  named  in  the 
"Tower  of  Knowledge,"  depicted  in  the  Margarita  philosophica  of  Gre- 
gorius  Reich.  The  Plimpton  library  has  a  copy  of  the  rare  first  edition  of 
this  work,  printed  in  Freiburg  in  1503.  The  subjects  mentioned  in  this 
medieval  curriculum  were  each  taken  up  for  special  treatment  in  separate 
cases. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  resources  of  these  three  collections  by  the 
exhibition  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Plimpton  library  has  resulted 
in  an  increased  number  of  visitors  and  wider  use  by  scholars.  Classes 
came  in  a  body  from  neighboring  colleges.  From  April  13  to  July  1,  350 
visitors  registered  in  the  guest  book,  many  of  them  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Scholars,  finding  here  source  materials  not  available  elsewhere,  have 
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used  the  books  and  manuscripts  in  working  on  such  subjects  as  French 
translations  in  early  American  readers,  the  John  Pierpont  readers,  the  his- 
tory o£  the  solutions  of  the  horn  angle,  history  of  Arabian  mathematics, 
history  of  the  Cardon-Tartaglia  controversy  in  the  solution  of  the  cubic 
equation,  the  development  of  a  new  form  of  letter  based  on  styles  found 
in  old  copybooks,  early  American  geographies. 

Eight  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Avery  library  during  the  academic 
year,  the  material  being  drawn  from  the  collections  of  Avery  library  itself 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  October :  Illustrations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Architecture,  from  the  Avery  and  East  Asiatic  collections;  November: 
Contemporary  Architecture  and  Town  Planning  in  Russia,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American-Russian  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations; 
December:  Books  Dealing  with  Costumes,  Modes,  and  Manners; 
January:  House  Plan  Books  of  England  and  America  prior  to  i860;  Feb- 
ruary: Work  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  1885-1915;  March:  Books  on 
Artistic  Topography  and  Special  Localities;  April:  Books  Dealing  with 
Furniture  and  Furnishings ;  June :  Garden  Cities  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  exhibition  cases  in  South  Hall  were  used  for  timely  displays  of 
quite  diverse  character.  July  to  September :  Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  1937, 
selected  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts; 
October— December :  Selected  Books  and  Manuscripts  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Library  of  Accountancy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants;  January-February 
16:  Photographs  entered  in  the  annual  competition  of  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege Camera  Club ;  February  16-28 :  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Birth  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg;  March  10-25:  Origins  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  in  connection  with  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Bankers  Association;  March  25— May  4 :  Material 
selected  from  the  Seidl  collection  in  the  music  library,  for  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl;  May  5-15:  Pulitzer  Awards; 
May  21-July :  Alexander  Pope,  for  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Edward  MacDowell,  the  first 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  and  one  of  the  greatest  American 
composers,  was  made  the  occasion  for  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  MacDowell  material  brought  together  by  Richard  S.  Angell,  li- 
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brarian  of  the  Music  Department.  The  exhibition,  formally  opened  on 
April  27  by  commemorative  exercises  in  the  Rotunda  of  Low  Memorial 
Library,  was  on  view  in  the  exhibition  room  from  April  28  to  June  22. 

In  1924  Colonel  Robert  H.  Montgomery  gave  to  the  School  of  Business 
library  a  collection  of  works  on  accounting  of  historical  interest,  which 
he  had  obtained  in  London.  With  his  continued  interest  and  support  this 
collection  has  now  grown  to  1,867  printed  volumes  and  over  five  hundred 
manuscripts.  Among  the  rarest  items  are  the  first  printed  work  on  ac- 
counting, a  section  of  the  Summa  Arithmetica  of  Luca  Pacioli  (1494) ; 
the  earliest  German  work,  by  Heinrich  Schreiber  (1518)  ;  the  first  Span- 
ish treatise  (1565) ;  and  the  first  American  work  (1796),  by  Chauncy  Lee. 
The  manuscripts  originated  in  many  countries  and  represent  a  wide 
range  of  business  and  occupations.  In  October  and  November,  1937,  many 
of  the  interesting  items  were  exhibited  in  South  Hall  at  the  time  of  the 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  A  cat- 
alogue of  this  exhibition,  printed  through  the  generosity  of  Colonel 
Montgomery,  has  served  to  make  the  collection  better  known  to  scholars 
and  students.  During  the  past  year  it  has  provided  material  for  one  Mas- 
ter's essay  and  one  doctoral  dissertation. 

Reference  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  exhibit  arranged  in  the  Plimpton 
library  in  connection  with  the  formal  opening  of  the  rooms  of  the  Plimp- 
ton, Smith,  and  Dale  libraries.  In  the  summer  of  1937  representative 
pieces  from  the  David  Eugene  Smith  collection  of  historical  mathemat- 
ical instruments  were  shown  in  the  exhibition  room  of  Low  Memorial 
Library,  books  contemporary  with  the  instruments  and  showing  their 
use  being  displayed  with  them.  The  David  Eugene  Smith  library  fur- 
nished material  for  an  exhibition  on  calligraphy  at  Teachers  College  in 
October,  1937,  consisting  of  documents  in  the  Roman  alphabet  and  some 
fifteen  other  alphabets  on  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  material,  dating 
from  the  eleventh  through  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  medical  library  made  a  more  active  use  of  its  exhibition  cases  than 
in  past  years.  No  less  than  thirteen  exhibits  were  prepared  by  one  member 
or  another  of  the  staff,  some  of  them  introducing  or  supplementing  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  seminars  on  the  history  of  medicine  conducted  by 
the  librarian;  others  either  commemorating  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  or  having  a  more  general  educational  purpose. 
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The  engineering  library,  the  Browsing  Room,  Columbia  College  li- 
brary, and  the  law  library  have  made  excellent  use  of  their  exhibition 
cases.  The  East  Asiatic  Department  continued  its  series  of  brief  exhibi- 
tions of  unusually  interesting  material,  some  on  loan,  but  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Library's  own  Chinese  and  Japanese  collections. 

A  critical  situation  which  the  Library  faced  in  the  proper  development 
of  the  Chinese  collection  has  happily  been  relieved  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  teaching 
materials  in  Far  Eastern  languages,  particularly  in  Chinese.  The  income 
from  the  Dean  Lung  endowment  for  the  purchase  of  Chinese  books  has 
in  recent  years  been  shrinking  rapidly  and  threatens  in  the  near  future  to 
disappear  altogether.  With  a  stationary  book  appropriation  for  general 
library  purposes  this  means  that  no  Chinese  works  at  all  could  be  bought 
except  from  such  funds  as  could  be  diverted  from  other  departments 
already  inadequately  provided  for.  This  would  be  most  unfortunate  in 
view  of  the  increasing  registration  of  both  Chinese  and  American  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Chinese  and  the  fact  that  this  collection  serves 
a  growing  number  of  readers  and  research  workers  in  the  metropolitan 
district  and,  by  interlibrary  loan,  a  much  wider  area.  Because  of  its  inter- 
est in  the  promotion  of  Far  Eastern  studies  in  American  universities  an 
appeal  for  assistance  was  made  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  in 
March,  1938,  made  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  be  spent  by  December  31,  1942. 
Unless  the  disturbed  conditions  in  China  should  interfere  in  some  way, 
the  present  program  should  so  round  out  the  Chinese  collection  in  the 
next  four  years  that  the  addition  thereafter  of  the  necessary  current  pub- 
lications can  be  provided  for  in  the  regular  Library  budget. 

The  Library  was  fortunate  in  being  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  ac- 
quire the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  collection,  brought  together  during  a 
considerable  part  of  his  lifetime  by  Salem  Hyde,  a  resident  of  Syracuse, 
New  York.  The  collection  numbers  about  four  hundred  volumes,  includ- 
ing first  editions  of  nearly  all  of  Emerson's  writings,  most  of  them  in  fine 
condition  in  original  wrappers  or  publisher's  binding.  Most  of  the  later 
editions  are  present,  not  only  those  in  English  but  many  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Czech.  Sixty-four  autograph  letters  of 
Emerson's  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  notable  Emerson  collection 
which  will  shortly  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  photographic  reproduc- 
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tions  of  practically  all  the  manuscript  material  collected  by  Professor 
Ralph  L.  Rusk  in  the  preparation  of  his  six-volume  edition  of  Emerson's 
letters  to  be  published  by  Columbia  University  Press  next  year. 

Other  important  additions  by  purchase  include  a  duplicate  set  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Faraday  Society,  Mitteilungen  des  Vereins  fiir  Ge- 
schichte  der  Stadt  Niirnberg;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Archeologique  du 
Finistere  (1 874-1934)  ;  Zeitschrijt  fiir  Buchhaltung,  Volumes  I  to  XXIII 
(1892— 1923) ;  and  Giovanni  Francesco  Cresci's  IlPerfetto  Scrittore  (1570) . 
Among  the  manuscript  material  purchased  was  Effingham  Lawrence's 
Journal,  from  October,  1757,  to  1767;  P.  C.  Pendleton's  letters  to  his 
nephew,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  1813-63;  and  the  papers  of  Peter  Van 
Schaack. 

The  gifts  of  money  and  books  which  have  come  to  the  Library  during 
the  year  are  so  numerous  and  important  that  it  is  difficult  within  the  space 
limits  of  this  report  to  make  adequate  mention  of  all  of  them.  The  out- 
standing gift  of  money  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $30,000  from  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Paterno,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Paterno  library  of  Italian  literature  and  history,  housed  since  its  establish- 
ment in  the  Casa  Italiana.  By  this  notable  benefaction  Dr.  Paterno  has 
put  on  a  permanent  basis  the  provisions  he  has  generously  made  from 
year  to  year  for  the  upkeep  of  the  collection. 

Among  the  book  collections  received  by  gift  during  the  year  the  most 
important  without  question  is  the  Jerome  P.  Webster  library  of  plastic 
surgery,  given  to  the  University  by  Professor  Jerome  P.  Webster,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  collec- 
tion, begun  about  ten  years  ago  by  Dr.  Webster,  now  contains  some 
eleven  thousand  items  and  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  libraries 
on  plastic  surgery  in  the  world.  Of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  collec- 
tion the  one  dealing  with  the  history  of  plastic  surgery  is  the  largest.  Most 
of  the  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  plastic  surgery  can 
be  examined  in  this  library  in  their  orginal  editions.  The  collection  is 
practically  complete  in  recent  books,  reprints,  and  current  periodicals  in 
the  field  of  plastic  surgery,  and  is  well  equipped  with  general  reference 
and  bibliographical  works.  An  interesting  feature  is  a  section  of  manu- 
script notes,  autographs,  letters,  and  pictures  relating  to  the  history  of 
King's  College  Medical  School,  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia 
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College.  Dr.  Webster's  gift  is  especially  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  pro- 
vision he  is  making  for  the  continued  development  and  upkeep  of  the 
collection. 

Other  gifts  of  the  year  in  the  form  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
include  a  fund  of  $6,351.47  raised  by  the  Class  of  1898,  Columbia  College, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  fortieth  anniversary,  to  purchase  books  for  the  Li- 
brary. It  is  understood  that  the  income  of  this  fund  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  purchase  of  works  needed  to  fill  important  gaps  in  the  collections 
of  Avery  library  and  the  historical  background  of  engineering,  represent- 
ing fields  of  dominant  interest  in  the  College  during  the  student  days  of 
members  of  the  Class  of  1898. 

Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  gave  $500  to  establish  a  fund  from 
which  to  purchase  additions  to  the  valuable  collection  which  bears  his 
name.  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
Trustee  of  the  University,  contributed  to  the  David  Eugene  Smith  col- 
lections nine  interesting  mathematical  instruments  and  thirty  textbooks 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Juliana  Haskell  added  to  the  Smith 
Orientalia  a  Kufic  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Hume  presented  three  volumes  on  American  mathematics. 
Mr.  Edward  Epstean  contributed  $100  for  additions  to  the  Epstean  col- 
lection on  photography  and  photomechanical  processes  of  reproduction, 
as  well  as  many  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals. 

The  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity  gave  $50  for  the  purchase  of  books 
as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Jacob  Braun,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
'05.  A  gift  of  $40  from  the  Dental  Alumni  Association  to  the  Dental 
School  was  turned  over  to  the  Library  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  a  card  in- 
dex to  the  periodical  literature  of  dentistry.  Professor  William  J.  Gies  pre- 
sented 349  numbers  of  current  journals  in  the  field  of  dentistry;  Professor 
Frederick  P.  Gay,  twenty-six  bound  volumes  and  over  three  hundred 
journals  and  reprints;  Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke,  the  current  numbers  of 
five  journals;  the  Neurological  Institute,  through  the  courtesy  of  Profes- 
sor Charles  A.  Elsberg,  the  editor  of  its  Bulletin,  the  current  numbers  of 
fifty-eight  journals;  and  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Investigation,  through  its 
editor,  Professor  Randolph  West,  the  current  numbers  of  fifty-seven 
journals.  The  Department  of  Otolaryngology  contributed  $184.50  for  sub- 
scriptions and  files  of  journals.  All  gifts  of  this  kind  provide  a  much-ap- 
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predated  supplement  to  the  equipment  of  current  periodicals  to  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  Library  to  subscribe  from  its  limited  budget.  Mrs.  W. 
D.  McKim  gave  400  volumes,  mainly  medical  in  character,  that  belonged 
to  her  husband,  the  late  W.  Duncan  McKim,  A.B.,  '75,  M.D.,  '78.  Other 
welcome  gifts  to  the  medical  library  include  ten  volumes  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  articles  of  interest  in  cancer  research,  given  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Reginald  Auchincloss;  twenty-eight  framed  and  twenty-four  un- 
framed  portraits  of  medical  men,  including  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  C.  Cur- 
tis, given  by  Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams;  and,  from  Mrs.  Theodore 
Janeway,  suitable  inscriptions  for  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Edward  Gamaliel 
Janeway  and  Dr.  Theodore  Caldwell  Janeway. 

Of  the  many  gifts  to  the  law  library  perhaps  the  most  interesting  was 
a  copy  of  the  Pro  jet  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  of  1825  and  of  the  Pro- 
jet  of  the  Code  of  Practice  of  Louisiana  of  1825,  republished  as  Volumes 
I  and  II  (in  one  volume)  of  the  Louisiana  Legal  Archives,  and  issued  in 
a  limited  edition  of  100  copies,  presented  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  To  Justice  Harlan  F. 
Stone  the  library  has  been  grateful  as  in  past  years  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  briefs.  Professor  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  gave  $100  toward 
the  cost  of  a  set  of  the  United  States  Code  Annotated. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Business  received  much  valuable  material 
from  the  following:  Barrett  Associates,  Griff  en  &  Co.,  Joseph  Walker  & 
Son,  Redmond  &  Co.,  Gutenstein  &  Lasdon,  Central  Hanover  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Chase  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  Guy  P.  Miller,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

In  addition  to  the  Henry  Wright  Memorial  library,  referred  to  above, 
the  Avery  library  received  valuable  housing  and  planning  material  from 
Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  Carl  Feiss,  and  others.  Among  the  interesting  gifts 
from  authors  were  a  set  of  monographs  on  buildings  in  Rhodes,  from  H. 
Balducci;  several  more  of  the  unique  studies  in  English  medieval  and 
Renaissance  building  methods,  prices,  work  conditions,  and  builders  by 
Douglas  Knoop  and  C.  P.  Jones;  and  Albert  Kahn's  publication  of  his 
important  industrial  buildings.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Boring  a 
number  of  important  items  came  from  the  library  of  the  late  William  A. 
Boring,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  including  an  inter- 
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esting  set  of  autobiographical  notes,  several  needed  books,  sketchbooks, 
scrapbooks,  and  portfolios  containing  much  of  his  student  work  at  Co- 
lumbia and  in  Paris  and  many  beautiful  examples  of  his  draftsmanship 
and  water  colors. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ivan  Somer- 
ville,  of  Glenrock,  New  Jersey,  for  one  of  the  two  complete  sets  in  New 
York  City  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  from  Volume  I,  Number  i, 
November  25,  1908,  through  December,  1926.  Gifts  to  this  department  of 
the  University  Library  come  mainly  from  the  Faculty  and  consist  largely 
of  recent  publications  and  standard  works.  Mr.  Marshall  Don  Beuick, 
Journalism  '20,  was  the  principal  donor  the  past  year. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Engineering  has  received  an  unusual 
amount  of  material  by  gift.  From  the  library  of  the  late  Daniel  E.  Moran, 
C.E.,  '84,  came  194  rare  volumes  of  historical  interest,  and  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Professor  William  Hubert  Burr,  2,978  volumes,  including 
much  important  material  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  and  various  branches  of 
structural  engineering.  Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  of  456  books 
and  periodicals  from  Dean  Barker;  1,206  unbound  periodicals  from  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  T.  Read;  242  unbound  periodicals  and  catalogues  from  A. 
Dexter  Hinkley;  310  unbound  periodicals  and  catalogues  from  Professor 
William  A.  Shoudy;  109  books  and  periodicals  from  Professor  Robert  T. 
Livingston;  418  books  and  periodicals  from  Professor  Eric  R.  Jette;  324 
periodicals  from  Professor  Walter  I.  Slichter;  fifteen  books  from  Profes- 
sor James  K.  Finch;  four  books  from  John  Viscardi;  forty-three  unbound 
periodicals  from  Paul  Rosenbert;  253  catalogues  from  Professor  Dana  P. 
Mitchell;  seventy-eight  volumes  from  the  library  of  Ambrose  J.  Mandell, 
Met.E.,  '16;  and  five  books  from  G.  H.  Furman,  M.E.,  1937.  The  usual 
periodicals  were  received  from  the  Electrochemical  Society,  and  Professor 
Charles  E.  Lucke  has  continued  to  supply  the  periodicals  for  the  engi- 
neering clipping  file. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Bulgarian  Minister  and  Professor  Clar- 
ence Manning,  the  University  of  Sofia  presented  324  of  its  publications. 
Several  hundred  volumes  of  French  books  came  as  a  gift  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  Greek-American  Intercollegiate  Club  gave  $50 
for  the  purchase  of  books  to  be  added  to  the  modern  Greek  library. 
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The  Kokusai  Bunka  Shinkokai  (Society  for  International  Cultural 
Relations)  in  Tokyo  continues  to  be  a  generous  donor  to  the  Japanese 
collection.  This  year  it  has  given  the  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  in  five 
volumes,  of  the  set  of  lantern  slides  which  it  donated  last  year.  The  cata- 
logue adds  immeasurably  to  the  usefulness  of  these  slides  which  cover  the 
gardens  of  Japan,  Japanese  sculpture,  Japanese  architecture,  Japanese 
painting,  and  Japanese  industrial  arts. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Scott  presented  to  the  Library  a  dictionary  of  English  sur- 
names in  manuscript  form,  representing  the  major  part  of  the  life-time 
work  of  his  father,  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon  in 
Columbia  College  from  1879  to  1884,  a  position  he  left  to  become  Etymo- 
logical Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary.  Much  of  the  result  of  Dr.  Scott's 
researches  found  publication  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  but  an  enormous 
mass  of  unpublished  material  in  the  form  of  new  references,  corrections 
of  old  popular  errors  in  tracing  the  origin  of  words,  quotations  fixing 
dates,  etc.,  is  contained  in  this  dictionary  on  120,000  handwritten  slips,  five 
by  eight  inches  in  size.  This  material  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  made 
available  to  scholars  who  are  interested. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company  gave  sixty-nine  of  its  publications,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  fifty-four  items  and  the 
very  important  file  of  the  Daily  Review  of  the  Foreign  Press  which  is  very 
rare  in  anything  like  a  complete  set. 

Large  additions  have  come  from  the  private  libraries  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty :  2,800  from  the  library  of  Professor  Edward  Delavan 
Perry,  728  from  the  library  of  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  and  435 
from  Professor  Charles  Knapp's  library. 

From  officers  and  members  of  the  Faculty  donations  numbering  more 
than  twenty  items  and  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  in- 
clude: 1,857  ^om  President  Butler,  321  from  Professor  C.  D.  Hazen, 
eighty-four  from  Professor  John  Dyneley  Prince,  308  from  Professor  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman,  1,487  from  Professor  Frank  Tannenbaum,  330  from  Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe  Prezzolini,  495  from  William  H.  Koenig,  128  from 
Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Jr.,  ninety-one  from  Professor  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw, 
forty-eight  from  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Coleman,  twenty-eight  from  Professor 
John  J.  Coss,  fifty  from  Carl  Feiss,  eighty-eight  from  Professor  William 
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K.  Gregory,  thirteen  volumes  and  177  foreign  topographic  survey  maps 
from  Professor  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  forty-seven  from  Professor  Albert 
T.  Poffenberger,  thirty-three  from  Professor  Lindsay  Rogers,  twenty- 
three  from  Professor  S.  James  Shand,  and  471  from  Dr.  William  B.  Snow. 
Inspection  of  the  formal  record  of  gifts  kept  by  the  Accessions  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  departmental  libraries  reveals  the  following  names  not 
previously  mentioned.  To  all  of  these,  to  the  many  who  gave  books  or 
other  material  anonymously,  and  to  those  whose  names  may  have  failed 
to  be  recorded,  the  Library  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude:  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Professor  Hugh  Auchincloss,  D.  L.  Baben- 
roth,  Ernst  Bacon,  Bertha  Blakeley,  Grace  Hall  Blashfield,  J.  L.  Blau, 
Helen  L.  Boettger,  W.  L.  Bogert,  Ann  Bowman,  C.  L.  Burlingame, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  George  H.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Samuel 
Cochran,  Columbia  University  Press,  Frances  M.  Foster,  Mrs.  Orline  D. 
Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  Gerlach,  Alger  C.  Gildersleeve,  Professor 
Henry  W.  Gillett,  Edith  D.  Goldsmith,  Professor  Franklin  M.  Hanger, 
Dr.  Arthur  V.  Hargett,  William  L.  Hazen,  Professor  Charles  L.  Janssen, 
Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut,  Charles  C.  Kalbfleisch,  Professor  John  D. 
Kernan,  Emma  Kohn,  Corliss  Lamont,  Professor  Harold  J.  Leonard, 
Library  of  Congress,  Lilly  Research  Laboratories,  Professor  Robert  F. 
Loeb,  Christ  Loukas,  Harry  Mack,  Jose  L.  Martinez,  Professor  Howard 
H.  Mason,  Professor  Frank  S.  Meleney,  Dr.  Henry  Milch,  Professor  Edgar 
G.  Miller,  Guy  P.  Miller,  W.  T.  Morrey,  Professor  Clay  Ray  Murray, 
New  York  Public  Library,  Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  William  K. 
Palmer,  E.  R.  Pineda,  Professor  Henry  A.  Riley,  Riverside  Church,  R.  C. 
Robbins,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  Alice  G.  Schechter, 
Lillian  Schiedler,  Grace  Stern,  Dr.  DeWitt  Stetten,  Louis  Stoiber,  Mrs. 
Nathan  Strauss,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  Dr.  S.  A.  Tannenbaum,  Dr. 
Alvin  Tillman,  Professor  Frederick  Tilney,  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Turner, 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corporation,  University  of  Tennessee,  Vas- 
sar  College,  Edward  F.  Verplanck,  Joseph  Walter  &  Son,  W.  B.  Wheel- 
wright, C.  E.  S.  Wood. 

A  classification  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  University  libraries  was  put 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  tentative  form  and  later  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  all  administrative  procedures  in  relation  to  personnel,  such 
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as  educational  and  other  qualifications  for  appointment  and  promotion, 
salary  scale,  vacation  allowance,  etc.  This  scheme  of  service  divides  the 
staff  into  two  groups — professional  and  nonprofessional — with  five 
grades  in  each  group,  as  follows: 

Professional  Service  Nonprofessional  Service 

i.  Administration  6.  Senior  clerk 

2.  Senior  assistant  J.  Junior  clerk 

3.  Junior  assistant  8.  Assistant  clerk 

4.  Interne  9.  Senior  page 

5.  Student  assistant  10.  Junior  page 

The  term  "student  assistant"  no  longer  refers  to  any  student  employed 
by  the  Library  but  means  specifically  a  student  in  the  School  of  Library 
Service,  usually  a  person  of  considerable  library  experience,  often  holding 
the  first  professional  degree  from  Columbia  or  some  other  library  school, 
who  is  studying  for  a  higher  degree.  His  work  as  student  assistant  under 
competent  supervision  is  regarded  as  a  definite  and  important  part  of  his 
professional  training. 

Fifty-four  student  assistants  were  employed  during  the  year,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  varying  from  five  to  forty,  with  a  normal  mini- 
mum of  ten  hours.  Many  of  them  are  employed  as  desk  assistants.  Even  at 
the  busiest  desks  the  reports  indicate  that  they  give  more  effective  service 
than  the  wholly  untrained  and  often  uninterested  clerical  workers.  At 
the  circulation  desk  in  the  Columbia  College  library,  one  of  the  points  of 
greatest  pressure,  Miss  Florence  L.  King,  Assistant  Librarian,  has  found 
student  assistants  very  satisfactory.  The  disadvantage  of  having  fre- 
quently to  break  in  new  assistants  whose  speed  and  accuracy  are  neces- 
sarily low  while  they  are  learning  their  duties,  she  finds  more  than  offset 
by  the  professional  attitude  which  the  student  assistant  brings  to  his  work, 
his  interest  and  conscientiousness  in  performing  his  duties  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  the  type  of  service  made  possible  by  the  previous  experi- 
ence and  superior  educational  background  of  the  library  school  student. 

During  the  eight-and-one-half  months  period  from  September  17, 1937, 
to  June  1, 1938,  ninety-nine  N.Y.A.  students  were  assigned  to  the  Library 
by  the  Appointments  Office.  The  average  number  on  duty  any  month  was 
seventy,  and  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  was  16,627,  at  a  cost  t0  tne 
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Government  of  $8,344.  Much  more  could  have  been  accomplished  with 
the  same  amount  of  money  available  to  pay  regular  members  of  the 
Library  staff,  not  only  because  the  N.Y.A.  pays  students  in  the  page  grade 
more  per  hour  than  the  Library  does,  but  because  most  N.Y.A.  workers 
require  constant  and  close  supervision.  Nevertheless,  much  important 
work  of  a  clerical  and  routine  character  was  accomplished  by  N.Y.A. 
students  in  the  various  departments  to  which  they  were  assigned,  par- 
ticularly in  the  medical  library  and  the  music  library. 

Among  the  numerous  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University  libraries  during  the  year,  record  may  be  made  of 
the  passing  of  the  Rare  Book  Department.  When  that  department  was 
set  up  in  1 93 1  as  an  administrative  unit  and  located  in  Schermerhorn  Hall 
it  was  realized  that  its  name  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  nothing 
better  could  be  found.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  serious  disadvantages 
inherent  in  that  name  became  more  and  more  obvious.  Nearly  all  depart- 
ments have  some  rare  books,  some  of  them  (such  as  Avery  library  and 
the  medical  library)  having  large  and  important  collections  of  rare  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  material  in  the  custody  of  the  Rare  Book 
Department  was  not  rare  in  the  bibliographical  sense.  Confusion  and 
misunderstanding  inevitably  resulted.  It  also  became  increasingly  appar- 
ent after  the  main  library  and  the  administrative  offices  were  moved  to 
South  Hall  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  Director  of  Libraries 
to  have  someone  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library  to  assist  him  in  the  coor- 
dination and  supervision  of  the  various  special  collections  and  depart- 
mental libraries  permanently  housed  there.  A  new  position  of  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Libraries  was  therefore  created,  the  first  incumbent 
being  Mr.  Charles  M.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  has  taken  over  the  administra- 
tive duties  of  Dr.  Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt,  former  Curator  of  the  Rare 
Book  Department.  Dr.  Lehmann-Haupt  has  been  given  a  full-time  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  Professor  of  Book  Arts  on  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service,  retaining  an  advisory  relation  to  the  Library 
with  the  title  of  Consultant  in  Early  Books  and  Manuscripts. 

An  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  Library's  research  collec- 
tions and  in  the  service  rendered  by  the  central  library  to  departmental 
libraries  was  the  establishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  a  Documents 
Division  in  the  Cataloguing  Department.  This  new  division  is  expected 
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to  take  over  from  the  Accessions  Department  all  responsibility  for  the 
records  and  routines  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  government  pub- 
lications. It  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  cataloguing  of  both  serial  and 
nonserial  documents.  Eventually  it  will  become  an  indispensable  source 
of  information  for  all  departments  in  regard  to  this  group  of  publications. 
Mrs.  Violet  Abbott  Cabeen,  chief  of  the  Order  Department  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  Library,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  division. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  all  members  of  the  staff  fully  informed  on  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  and  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  many 
departments,  a  mimeographed  bulletin  entitled  "Library  Columns"  was 
begun,  ten  numbers  being  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  content 
has  consisted  mainly  of  administrative  notices,  appointments  and  resigna- 
tions, personal  and  official  news  of  the  staff,  notices  of  exhibitions  on  and 
off  the  Campus,  and  notes  and  articles  on  the  collections  and  services  of 
various  departments.  H.  Roth  Newpher,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, has  served  as  general  editor. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  staff  numbered  216,  including  sixteen  pages 
and  part-time  workers.  The  maximum  number  employed  at  one  time  was 
245. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming  began  his  work  as  Medical  Librarian  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1937,  having  come  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  where  he 
had  been  head  of  the  Order  and  Binding  Department.  Previously  he  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  departmental  libraries  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1929,  a  Master's  degree  in  zool- 
ogy in  1932,  and  the  professional  library  degree  in  1930.  From  October  to 
May  Mr.  Fleming  conducted  ten  seminars  in  medical  history  open  to  staff 
and  students  of  the  various  schools  and  hospitals  constituting  the  Medical 
Center. 

Mr.  R.  Tsunoda,  Curator  of  the  Japanese  collection,  was  on  leave  of 
absence  from  January,  1938,  to  the  following  September  to  enable  him 
to  visit  Japan  and  make  plans  for  extensive  additions  to  the  collection. 

Mr.  Ralph  F.  Miller,  Librarian  of  Columbia  College,  has  been  on  sick 
leave  throughout  the  year.  Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  Honorary  Curator  of 
the  American  Typefounders  Library,  died  on  April  27,  1938. 
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Mr.  Frank  C.  Erb,  Supervisor  of  the  Binding  Department  since  1924 
and  a  member  of  the  Library  staff  for  forty-three  years,  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Mary  A.  Bennett,  Librarian  of  the 
Furness  Memorial  library  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Dr.  Bennett  received  her  Bachelor's  degree,  her  Master's  degree,  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  a  degree  in  library  science  from  Drexel  Institute.  She  has  been 
especially  interested  in  photography  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  Photograph  Division,  particularly  in  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping field  of  microphotography. 

After  nearly  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  Cataloguing  Department  Miss 
Annie  I.  Mann  retired  on  June  30.  Mr.  Carel  Wirtz,  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  1923,  having  reached  the  normal  age  of  retirement,  also  left  the 
service  of  the  Library  on  June  30. 

The  number  of  books  loaned  to  other  libraries  and  borrowed  from 
other  libraries  by  mail  has  remained  practically  unchanged  for  the  last 
few  years.  In  the  year  1937-38, 1,311  volumes  were  loaned  to  220  libraries, 
and  655  volumes  were  borrowed  from  sixty-eight  libraries,  about  three- 
quarters  of  that  number  from  eight  libraries  and  one-quarter  from  the 
other  sixty.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  lending  and  borrowing  car- 
ried on  by  messenger  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Such  local  interlibrary  loan 
transactions  are  unfortunately  incompletely  recorded,  though  they  appar- 
ently exceed  in  volume  the  loans  effected  by  mail  with  libraries  outside 
the  city.  Requests  for  loan  of  books  to  local  libraries  present  an  especially 
difficult  problem  because  of  their  number  and  because  so  many  of  them 
come  by  telephone,  demanding  an  immediate  response  although  the 
information  as  to  what  is  wanted  is  often  so  inaccurate  or  so  inadequate 
that  much  reference  work  is  required  at  times  when  it  is  impossible  for 
the  staff  to  put  this  courtesy  service  ahead  of  everything  else.  The  Library 
does  not  wish  to  refuse  this  kind  of  service  to  local  libraries,  even  though 
much  of  it  cannot  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  but  some  limitation  will  be 
necessary  unless  it  can  be  made  less  troublesome.  It  is  an  obvious  abuse 
of  interlibrary  comity  for  another  library  to  try  to  borrow  for  the  use  of  a 
Columbia  student,  or  for  a  student  in  another  local  institution,  books 
which  he  individually  is  not  entitled  to  borrow  under  our  own  rules  and 
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regulations.  Borrowing  libraries  can  do  much  to  lighten  the  burden  by 
making  their  requests  as  definite  and  as  accurate  as  possible  and  by 
transmitting  them  in  writing  by  mail  or  messenger  instead  of  by  tele- 
phone. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 

Director  of  Libraries 
June  30, 1938 


LIBRARY  STATISTICS 

Increase 

z936-37  1 937-38  or  Decrease 
Accessions 

Orders  placed 12,251  14)697  2,446 

Serials  checked 68,040  64,000  —4,040 

Gifts 

Pamphlets  and  volumes 3°>247  39,43!  9>i84 

Exchanges 

Pieces  received 13,302  8,973  —  4>329 

Pieces  sent  out i4>456  13,276  —1,180 

Volumes  added 

General  Library  and  departments       .      .      .  23,540  29,991  6,451 

Law  library 6,772  9,°°5  2,233 

Medical  library 3>i57  4,129  972 

Avery  library 1,152  1,303  151 

Teachers  College 6,148  4>307  -1,841 

Barnard  College 2,230  2,369  139 

College  of  Pharmacy 79  780  701 

Total       ........  43,078  51,884  8,806 

TotalVolumes  inUniversity  Libraries  on  June  30  1,563,716  1,615,051  51,884 

Cataloguing 

Cards  made  and  filed 

General  Library SS^Q  67,069  n>750 

Departments 106,807  106,702  —105 

Replaced  (including  law) 8,802  10,924  2,122 

Depository 52,340  47,4 17  —  4,923 

Total 223,268  232,112  8,844 

Volumes  catalogued 38,587  5°>576  11,989 

Volumes  recatalogued 27,735  20,418  — 7>3i7 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn 1,736  1,312  — 424 

Binding 

In  Library  bindery 

Volumes  repaired 3)897  2,709  —1,188 

Pamphlets  bound 12,497  I5>692  3,195 

Total 1^,394  18,401  2,007 

Outside  of  Library 

Volumes  bound  or  rebound 26,029  22,706  -3,323 

Total 42,423  41,107  —1,316 

Circulation 

Volumes  supplied  from  Loan  Desk, 

including  renewals 224,150  293,061  68,911 

Volumes  in  libraries,  loaned  and  used  .      .      .  1,857,247  1,845,367  —11,880 

Total  Recorded  Use  of  Libraries      ....  2,o8i,3g7  2,138,428  57,031 


REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Appointments 
Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938. 

The  economic  reverberations  of  the  past  year,  popularly  called  the  "re- 
cession," have  had  a  direct  effect  upon  our  placement  work  in  its  various 
phases.  Jobs  were  fewer  and  harder  to  get.  Experienced  men  and  women 
who  had  lost  their  positions  were  competing  with  our  new  graduates  for 
positions.  Faced  with  a  declining  employment  market  the  number  of 
direct  placements  fell  off  in  all  of  our  divisions.  As  is  usual  in  times  like 
these  our  advisory  facilities  were  taxed  to  the  limit  by  applicants  who 
needed  encouragement  and  counseling  in  their  search  for  careers. 

The  bulk  of  our  work  and  the  traffic  through  our  office  are  barely  ap- 
parent in  the  tabulations  which  follow,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
over  thirteen  thousand  persons  were  registered  with  the  Appointments 
Office,  that  7,600  of  the  9,600  jobs  referred  to  us  were  filled,  and  that 
their  cash  value  was  over  one  million  dollars. 

Contrasted  with  1937  when  industrial  and  business  personnel  men 
were  rushing  to  the  campuses  and  competing  with  one  another  for  col- 
lege graduates,  comparatively  few  were  scouting  for  talent  in  1938.  Many 
of  our  old  friends  visited  us  saying  they  were  "just  looking"  and  probably 
would  not  be  hiring  this  year. 

Only  25  per  cent  of  our  graduating  class  had  located  positions  by  Com- 
mencement. This  picture  has  changed  considerably  since  June,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  95  per  cent  of  the  class  found  positions  by  the  end  of 
the  summer.  Although  the  engineers  lost  their  popularity  of  1937  due  to 
declining  industrial  activity,  all  of  our  mechanical  engineers  and  most  of 
our  electrical  and  chemical  engineers  were  placed  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. This  record  was  achieved  only  through  planning,  perseverance,  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  job  seekers. 

Fewer  opportunities  meant  more  severe  competition,  and  our  seniors 
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were  forced  to  be  more  energetic  and  painstaking  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
job  campaigns.  Instead  of  waiting  for  employers  to  come  to  them  they 
sought  out  the  employers.  The  Appointments  Office  staff  helped  with 
advice  and  criticism  covering  all  phases  of  job  ferreting  including  letters 
of  application,  compilation  of  prospect  lists,  the  technique  of  the  inter- 
view, and  the  follow-up  of  opportunities.  There  is  so  much  more  to  be 
learned  through  getting  a  position  the  hard  way,  that  I  know  our  1937 
graduates,  who  found  jobs  easily,  missed  a  valuable  experience.  The  re- 
sults were  very  encouraging,  many  jobs  being  opened  up  in  fields  such  as 
advertising,  banking,  shipping,  and  publishing,  supposed  to  be  closed  to 
inexperienced  graduates.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  satisfying  experience 
for  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  yet  most  interesting  phases  of  our  work 
deals  with  the  placement  of  Law  School  graduates  and  alumni.  Oppor- 

RECORD  OF  PLACEMENTS,  I935~ 38 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions 
Filled 

1937- 
38 

1936- 
37 

1937- 
38 

1936- 
37 

1937- 
38 

1936- 
37 

1937- 
38 

1936- 
37 

1935- 
36 

Full-time 

Men 

Women     .    .    .    . 

2,601 
2,683 

2,539 

2,480 

978 

484 

1,242 
524 

2,407 
1,059 

2,726 
i,i39 

186 
193 

284 
217 

242 
205 

Total     .    .    . 

5,284 

5,019 

1,462 

1,766 

3,466 

3,865 

379 

501 

447 

2,384 

2,360 

530 

685 

1,065 

975 

124 

154 

134 

Part-time 
School  Year 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 
Summer 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 

1,967 
i,499 

1,609 
1,294 

1,950 
1,418 

i,554 
1,232 

3,950 
1,627 

1,484 
622 

4,353 
1,651 

1,387 
585 

5,7i6 
1,884 

2,833 
822 

5,437 
1,882 

2,520 

773 

3,745 
1,605 

i,i53 

592 

4,123 
1,619 

i,037 
557 

4,498 
i,5i7 

897 
470 

Total     .    .    . 

6,369 

6,154 

7,683 

7,976 

11,255 

10,612 

7,095 

7,336 

7,382 

Grand  Total . 

14,037 

13,533 

9,675 

10,427 

15,786 

15,452 

7,598 

7,99i 

7,963 
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tunities  in  the  field  of  law  have  not  been  plentiful,  and  yet  the  law  schools 
of  this  section  of  the  country  continue  to  turn  out  lawyers  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  overproduction  of  lawyers  means  severe  competition  for  even 
the  most  insignificant  clerkships. 

In  the  placement  of  lawyers  we  cooperate  very  closely  with  the  Law 
Clerkship  Committee  of  the  Law  School  Alumni  Association  of  which 
Mr.  Louis  Connick  is  chairman  and  Professor  James  P.  Gifford  is 
executive  secretary.  This  committee,  with  which  we  are  in  daily  com- 
munication, is  very  actively  making  new  friends  throughout  the  country 
for  Columbia  Law  School.  Professor  Gifford  traveled  to  fourteen  cities, 
during  December  and  January,  where  he  contacted  127  law  offices.  In 
March  he  repeated  his  Washington,  D.C.,  trip  of  1937,  contacting  most 
of  the  governmental  bureaus  and  departments.  Through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Clerkship  Committee  and  the  Appointments  Office  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  last  two  graduating  classes  were  placed  by  October 
following  Commencement.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  have,  as  in  the 
past,  taken  temporary  stopgap  positions  while  waiting  for  more  per- 
manent opportunities. 

I  doubt  whether  most  people  realize  the  extent  of  the  assistance  given 
our  students  and  alumni  by  the  University  at  large  in  the  matter  of  find- 
ing employment.  In  addition  to  the  help  given  by  the  Appointments 
Office  many  of  our  deans,  department  heads,  and  professors  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  unrecorded  placements  each  year. 

In  the  division  of  part-time  men's  employment,  administered  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Wegener,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Appointments,  there  was  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  summer  employment  and  a  5  per  cent  decrease  in 
regular  term-time  jobs,  for  which  the  recession  was  largely  responsible. 
Eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  working  students  reported  earnings  of 
approximately  $294,000  on  summer  and  term-time  employment.  Students' 
earnings  averaged  $200  during  term  time  and  $140  for  the  summer. 
Twenty-seven  men  earned  in  excess  of  $500  for  the  academic  year,  and 
thirty-eight  men  surpassed  $300  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Throughout  the  past  year  we  have  regained  some  of  our  old  business 
with  the  larger  companies  and  developed  some  new,  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  carrying  on  our  work  with  our  many  steady  employers,  so  that 
we  feel  we  are  progressing  in  our  program  to  assist  students  while  still  in 
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college  to  gain  experience  in  business  and  industrial  work  and  to  make 
contacts  which  will  carry  the  possibility  o£  permanent  positions  upon 
graduation. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939  with 
the  anticipation  that  we  will  be  called  upon  by  many  companies  to  supply 
guides,  commentators,  demonstrators,  and  other  types  of  workers.  We 
are  particularly  well  equipped  to  handle  such  requests  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  with  varied  training  and  ability  registered  with 
our  office. 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  additional  steady  part-time  jobs  with  more 
flexible  time  requirements.  During  the  past  few  years  the  situation  has 
been  accentuated  by  a  decrease  of  seventy-five  dining  hall  positions.  The 
number  of  self-supporting  students  remains  around  60  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.  The  curriculum  has  become  less  flexible,  which  means  that 
students  have  a  more  difficult  time  coordinating  their  working  hours 
with  their  academic  schedules.  In  every  way  possible  the  Appointments 
Office  is  seeking  to  develop  a  larger  number  of  jobs  in  this  category. 

For  the  present  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  a  partial  solution 
to  the  situation,  although  earnings  through  this  source  cover  only  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  a  student's  college  expenses  depending  upon  whether  he  lives 
on  or  off  Campus.  No  one  knows  how  soon  this  well  of  governmental 
generosity  will  run  dry,  thereby  increasing  the  urgency  of  a  substitute 
solution.  Because  N.Y.A.  jobs  are  usually  on  made  work,  the  hours  and 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS 
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Registration 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions  Filled 

Steady 

Temporary 

Total 

Summer 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 
School  Year 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 

1,609 
1,294 

1,967 
1,499 

1,484 
622 

3.960 
1,627 

2,833 
822 

5,7i6 
1,884 

583 
193 

i,i53 
433 

570 
399 

2,592 
1,172 

i,i53 
592 

3,745 
1,605 

Total     .    .    . 

6,369 

7,693 

11,255 

2,362 

4,733 

7,095 
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variety  of  tasks  are  highly  flexible.  Students  may  be  assigned  to  projects 
related  to  their  interests  and  abilities  and  may  work  pretty  much  at  their 
own  convenience.  From  the  student's  viewpoint  this  type  of  work  would 
be  close  to  ideal  if  the  pay  were  larger.  Whatever  dangers  are  inherent  in 
this  system  can  be  counteracted  by  close  and  conscientious  supervision. 
When,  or  before,  N.Y.A.  goes  out  a  plan  similar  to  the  Yale  Bursary 
Program  of  "working  scholarships"  could  be  advantageously  introduced 
at  Columbia. 

Endowed  by  an  alumnus,  the  Bursary  Program  is  designed  to  make  it 
possible,  through  a  flexible  work  program,  for  self-supporting  students  to 
enjoy  the  social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  college.  Students  work 
on  assignments  suited  to  their  qualifications  and  believed  to  be  of  definite 
educational  and  social  value.  They  vary  in  importance  from  clerical  to 
executive  functions.  The  maximum  time  devoted  to  bursary  employment 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  twenty  hours  a  week,  in  most  cases  not  more 
than  sixteen  hours.  The  base  rate  of  pay  is  fifty  cents  an  hour,  but  the 
remuneration  varies  with  the  responsibility  of  the  job.  Students  earn  from 
$200  to  about  $715.  Careful  check  is  made  periodically  of  each  appointee's 
work  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  deductions  are  made  for  time  lost 
unless  it  is  made  up.  The  payments,  based  upon  time  actually  employed, 
are  made  by  the  bursar's  office  in  the  form  of  credits. 

A  similar  plan  is  needed  at  Columbia,  and  yet  the  prospect  of  endowing 
"working  scholarships"  is  indeed  remote.  It  is  possible  that  an  alumnus 
who,  as  a  working  student,  was  helped  by  the  University  Appointments 
Office,  or  a  reunion  class  might  interest  themselves  in  endowing  "work- 
ing scholarships."  If  the  plan  is  to  become  effective  in  the  near  future, 
however,  we  will  have  to  seek  out  these  opportunities  through  the  several 
University  departments.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  student  who 
works  as  night  clerk  for  the  Registrar,  another  as  night  clerk  for  the 
Bursar,  one  as  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Public  Information,  a  few 
in  the  Gymnasium  office,  and  several  in  the  Men's  Residence  Halls  Office. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  time  similar  jobs  could  be  found  in  other  corners 
of  the  University.  I  foresee  a  need  for  at  least  a  hundred  such  positions  in 
the  next  year  or  two,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  survey  the  situation  during 
the  coming  months  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  our 
several  departments  toward  this  end.  There  can  be  no  quarreling  with  the 
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fundamental  objectives  of  a  "working  scholarship"  program  through 
which  students  will  be  enabled  to  adjust  working  hours  to  educational 
and  social  needs  and  gain  valuable  associations  and  experience. 

The  student  agencies  have  grown  and  prospered  satisfactorily  during 
the  past  year.  The  Student  Laundry  Agency,  which  sets  the  pace  for  the 
other  student  enterprises,  turned  in  its  most  successful  year  since  its 
organization  in  1930.  In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
manager  of  this  agency,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  McGoey,  M.S.,  '33,  has  been 
made  Director  of  Men's  Residence  Halls,  while  the  last  manager,  Mr. 
Lawrence  A.  Brewer,  A.B.,  '38,  has  entered  the  employ  of  the  University 
Purchasing  Department. 

This  agency  with  offices  in  Livingston  Hall  conducts  its  business  as 
efficiently  as  any  downtown  organization,  and  the  work  includes  most  of 
the  usual  functions  of  a  regular  business :  advertising,  bookkeeping,  sales 
promotion,  accounting,  personnel,  and  sales  management.  Six  students, 
of  whom  four  are  sophomore  competitors,  one  a  junior  manager,  and 
another  the  senior  manager,  participate  in  the  operation.  The  man  who  is 
elected  to  the  junior  managership  is  required  to  take  an  accounting 
course,  which  helps  him  to  run  the  finances  of  the  business  when  he  be- 
comes senior  manager.  The  Agency  books  are  audited  by  a  committee 
three  times  a  year.  Mr.  McGoey  was  chairman  of  this  committee  up  until 
the  time  he  took  his  new  office.  Mr.  John  Finneran,  of  the  Bursar's  office, 
who  served  on  the  committee  for  the  past  two  years,  is  the  new  chairman, 
aided  by  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Brewer  as  committeeman. 

The  Magazine  Agency  has  increased  its  sales  and  its  earnings  but  has 
yet  to  reach  its  full  potentiality.  The  Times  and  Tribune  agencies  have 
performed  their  services  successfully.  An  Out-of-town  Newspaper 
Agency  was  tried  but  failed  for  lack  of  demand  for  home-town  papers. 

The  Baker  Field  student  agencies  had  a  profitable  season  in  1937  despite 
several  rainy  Saturdays.  The  food  concession  did  particularly  well  with 
profits  the  second  highest  of  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise in  1928. 

The  Bard  Hall  Agency,  operated  by  students  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  which  handles  laundry,  pressing,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  the  Dormitory  Blotter  also  turned  in  a  good  record. 

A  record  of  the  agencies  and  their  earnings  is  listed  on  page  354. 
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Students 

Agency                                                                  Helped  Earnings 

Student  Laundry  Agency 6  $4,387.99 

Bard  Hall  Agency 8  1,862.15 

Magazine  Agency 3  350.00 

New  Yor\  Times  Agency 12  700.00 

Herald-Tribune  Agency 12  273-48 

Baker  Field  Food  Concession 97  2,536.20 

Football  Program  Sales  Agency 104  1,201.64 

Blotter  Agency 1  441.00 

Freshman  Blue  Book  Agency 1  418.25 

Total 244      $12,170.71 

The  women's  division,  headed  by  Miss  Ruth  Callan  in  charge  of  full- 
time  positions  and  Miss  Ethel  Callan  in  charge  of  part-time  positions,  has 
continued  to  prosper  in  quality  and  quantity  of  placements.  No  notable 
increases  can  be  claimed  this  year  except  in  the  amount  of  money  earned 
by  part-time  workers — a  total  increase  of  $16,500  over  1936.  Camp  place- 
ments increased  50  per  cent  over  1937,  and  hotel  and  summer  resort  jobs 
are  100  per  cent  ahead. 

This  division  is  proving  itself  increasingly  useful  to  the  University,  as 
well  as  to  downtown  organizations,  as  a  source  of  supply  for  capable 
clerical  and  secretarial  workers.  Since  our  secretarial  courses  in  the  School 
of  Business  and  in  University  Extension  graduate  only  a  limited  num- 
ber, we  have  occasionally  registered  people  of  outstanding  qualifications 
from  outside  the  University  in  order  to  have  available  a  constant  supply 
of  good  people  upon  which  to  draw. 

Two  interesting  types  of  work  have  developed  for  students  this  past 
year — advertising  research  and  legal  investigation.  We  have  had  occa- 
sional calls  in  other  years  for  university  women  to  do  questionnaire  and 
tabulation  work  for  the  research  departments  of  advertising  agencies,  but 
not  until  this  year  has  there  been  a  noticeable  demand  for  them.  The 
word  seems  to  have  gone  around  from  agency  to  agency  about  our  people 
who  are  available  either  part  time  or  full  time  and  who  apparently  have 
handled  this  type  of  work  so  well  that  we  have  repeated  calls  for  their 
services.  Our  group  of  available  workers  is  so  versatile  that  it  has  supplied 
qualified  people  for  such  special  jobs  as  survey  work  in  foreign  districts 
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where  students  had  to  speak  many  languages.  Many  more  students  than 
usual  have  been  used  to  investigate  infringement  o£  patent  rights  by  law 
firms  and  manufacturing  companies.  Last  Christmas  twenty-two  of  our 
women  students  rendered  a  special  shopping  service  to  two  large,  na- 
tionally known  manufacturers  who  wished  to  check  up  on  the  retail 
selling  prices  of  their  products  in  stores  around  town. 

Miss  Margaret  Morgan,  who  heads  our  teaching  division,  states  that 
again  economics  and  business  subjects  hold  the  lead  in  the  number  of 
teaching  positions  that  have  come  into  the  office  this  past  year.  English 
runs  a  close  second  with  history  and  mathematics  next  in  order.  Salaries 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year  even  though  the  number  of  positions  that 
have  come  to  our  attention  have  dropped  to  530  as  compared  to  685  for 
the  previous  year. 

We  have  had  more  calls  during  1938  from  the  preparatory  schools  and 
have  had  more  of  our  people  accepted  by  them  than  in  any  previous  year. 
We  feel  that  this  increase  is  due  to  our  concentrated  effort  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  appointing  officers  in  these  schools  rather  than  to  any 
general  increase  in  opportunities  in  the  institutions.  Preparatory  schools 
that  engaged  our  young  people  a  year,  or  even  two  years  ago,  called  upon 
us  again  this  season  and  once  more  selected  our  candidates. 

This  year  fifty-three  members  of  college  faculties  called  personally  at 
the  office,  and  a  dozen  or  more  telephoned  from  downtown  while  passing 
through  the  city. 

Our  advisory  work  is  slowly  branching  out  to  include  information 
regarding  fellowships  and  teaching  assistantships  in  various  colleges  and 
universities.  We  keep  on  file  an  up-to-date  record  of  aids  offered  by  all 
educational  institutions  and  we  assist  materially  each  year  by  forwarding 
sets  of  credentials  in  support  of  candidates'  applications. 

Opportunities  in  the  foreign  teaching  field  are  gradually  decreasing. 
American  schools  in  Europe,  for  instance,  are  closing  because  of  the  lack 
of  American  students.  Then,  too,  many  of  the  colleges  in  China,  which 
has  always  in  the  past  been  a  fertile  field  for  us,  no  longer  exist.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  institutions  in  the  Near  East  will  no  longer  offer 
opportunity  for  teaching  to  our  young  men  and  women.  Slowly  they  are 
adopting  the  policy  of  placing  native  teachers  in  the  higher  appointments. 

There  are  three  branches  of  vocational  work  in  which  the  Appoint- 
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ments  Office  participates:  (1)  informal  counseling  on  all  phases  of 
employment;  (2)  the  active  maintenance  of  the  Vocational  Bookshelf,  a 
lending  library  of  books  on  occupations;  and  (3)  the  direction  of  the 
annual  Occupational  Conferences  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness. 

We  are  being  asked  to  give  more  and  more  vocational  advice  on  busi- 
ness careers  to  hundreds  of  students  each  year.  Now  that  the  Lower 
College  (the  first  two  years)  of  Columbia  College  has  taken  shape  there 
is  a  greater  urgency  for  this  counseling  earlier  in  the  college  career.  Stu- 
dents are  being  asked  to  take  stock  of  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  first 
two  years  of  college  to  ascertain  where  they  are  going,  and  why.  Through 
an  able  staff  of  Faculty  advisers  in  Columbia  College  the  students  are 
exposed  to  skilled  counsel  on  professional  pursuits.  When  a  student  is 
considering  nonprofessional  fields  he  has  the  opportunity  of  talking  to 
staff  members  of  the  Appointments  Office  where  factual  information 
covering  business  and  industrial  occupations  is  available. 

The  Vocational  Bookshelf  was  transferred  from  Hamilton  Hall  to  the 
Appointments  Office  early  in  the  year  and  has  been  in  active  daily  use 
ever  since.  Numbering  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  volumes  it  is 
still  inadequate.  We  can  use  additional  copies  of  many  of  the  books,  and 
we  need  funds  so  that  new  books  may  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  Occupational  Conferences  have  now  become  a  tradition  over 
which  the  students  really  get  excited.  Attendance  is  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis,  and  yet  the  total  attendance  at  the  conferences  this  year  exceeded 
one  thousand.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  the  School  of 
Business  was  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  this  program  which  now 
takes  in  College,  engineering,  and  journalism  students  along  with  the 
Business  School  students. 

The  Secretary  of  Appointments  acted  as  coordinator  of  the  conference 
committees  and  had  the  most  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Miss  Anna  D. 
Hynd,  secretary  of  the  School  of  Business  Faculty  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment, and  the  Business  School  Faculty  who  helped  frame  the  pro- 
gram. An  energetic  student  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Robert  G.  Sommerville,  A.B.,  '37,  M.S.,  '38,  was  helpful  in  every  way.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  year's  conferences  the  student  committee  circu- 
lated a  questionnaire  to  learn  the  student  sentiment.  Mr.  Sommerville  in 
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summarizing  these  questionnaires  commented  that  "It  seems  evident  that 
the  findings  of  this  questionnaire  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
form  and  method  of  holding  the  conferences  has  at  long  last  been  found 
successful."  Several  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
were  made  by  Mr.  Sommerville,  and  we  now  feel  that  we  have  just  about 
reached  the  end  of  the  experimental  stage. 

The  Occupational  Conferences  had  the  active  support  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association  and  its  Committee  on  Vocational  Information  which 
was  most  helpful  in  assisting  with  the  planning  of  the  program. 

There  were  seven  Wednesday  evening  sessions  covering  the  fields  of 
merchandising,  banking,  accounting,  advertising,  and  government  serv- 
ice. Two  meetings  were  given  over  to  Mr.  Paul  W.  Boynton,  of  the 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  who  covered  the  subject  "How  to  Get 
a  Job"  with  a  most  realistic  approach  including  three  demonstration 
interviews  and  a  critique  on  letters  of  application  for  employment.  His 
presentation  received  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the  students  and  was 
responsible  for  setting  the  stage  for  the  success  of  the  entire  conference 
program. 

Others  who  contributed  generously  of  their  rich  experience  were: 

For  the  Banking  Conference :  Chairman,  G.  A.  Jacoby,  '27  Bus.,  Irving 
Trust  Company;  W.  G.  F.  Price,  '22  Bus.,  National  City  Bank;  N. 
Vancil,  '27  Bus.,  National  City  Bank;  Malcolm  Spence,  '22,  Fifth  Avenue 
Bank;  Donald  Jordan,  '22  Bus.,  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  D.  W. 
Michener,  '20,  Chase  National  Bank. 

For  the  Retailing  Conference:  Chairman,  J.  G.  Wells,  '27  Bus.,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company;  Charles  S.  Neale,  '24,  Stern  Brothers;  Ernest  B.  Law- 
ton,  '13,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company;  James  L.  Fri,  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States;  Mrs.  Anne  H.  Harken,  Stern  Brothers;  Jay  D.  Runkle, 
retailing  consultant. 

For  the  Accounting  Conference:  Chairman,  Duncan  Merriwether,  '28 
Bus.,  Irving  Trust  Company;  J.  D.  Farnan,  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Company;  N.  J.  Lenhart,  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  &  Montgomery;  Leslie 
Mills,  '31  Bus.,  O.  F.  Taylor  &  Company;  Arthur  K.  Schulz,  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank;  William  V.  P.  Sitterly,  '36  Bus.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

For  the  Conference  on  Government  Service:  Carson  C.  Hathaway  of 
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the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission;  Charles  Campbell  of  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Department;  Wallace  S.  Sayre  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

For  the  Advertising  Conference:  Chairman,  William  I.  Orchard, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Otto  Kleppner,  The  Kleppner  Com- 
pany; Douglas  Taylor,  Printers'  Ink  Publications;  Gilbert  Goold,  '26 
Bus.,  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff;  Carl  Spier,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn. 

Each  year  the  writing  of  the  annual  report  reminds  me  that  we  are  all 
too  inclined  to  take  for  granted,  because  it  is  so  continually  existent,  the 
friendly  and  effective  relationship  and  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  that  is 
enjoyed  by  the  Appointments  Office  in  its  contacts  with  the  Deans'  offices, 
the  department  heads,  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative  offices.  Our 
work  prospers  because  of  them,  and  we  are  duly  appreciative. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  from  our  staff  Miss  M.  Lucille  Crank  who  served 
so  well  for  eight  years,  first  in  the  teaching  division  and  later  in  our  stu- 
dent employment  division.  She  left  to  take  an  important  position  with 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  and  carried  with  her  the  good 
wishes  of  her  many  friends  in  this  office  and  on  the  Campus. 

Through  this  year  of  seeming  adversity  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Appointments  Office  staff. 
Their  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  Columbia  students  and  alumni  was 
unending;  their  spirit  of  realistic  optimism  carried  many  a  person  past  a 
crucial  point  in  his  career;  and  the  energy  of  the  staff  on  the  routine  of  the 
daily  job  was  unflagging.  I  want  each  one  to  know  that  this  spirit  does 
not  go  unappreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Foster  Moore, 
Secretary  of  Appointments 
December  1,  1938 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1938 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  and  for  the  Summer  Session  of 
1938. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1937,  there  were  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University  32,619  resident  students  as  compared  with  31,887  in  the  year 
preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the  main  divisions  is  shown  as 
follows : 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools     .    .    . 

8,274 
3,484 
3,417 

9,132 

2,3  J  9 
8,392 

17,406 

S,8o3 

11,809 

Total 

I5J75 

19,841 

35fl*8 

There  were  within  these  divisions  2,399  duplications  of  which  2,314 
represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Sessions  following. 

With  11,809  m  tne  Summer  Session,  19,107  in  the  Winter  Session,  and 
18,006  in  the  Spring  Session  the  aggregate  session-registrations  numbered 
48,922. 

Two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  not  included  above  re- 
ceived instruction  as  nonresident  students  in  University  Extension  as 
follows:  70  in  Home  Study  courses,  569  in  special  courses,  and  2,329  in 
extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
schools  7,835  or  44.85  per  cent  were  residents  of  Greater  New  York ;  and 
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393  or  2.25  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries.  Students  came  from 
every  state  of  the  Union,  from  four  territories,  and  from  forty-nine  foreign 
countries. 

During  the  academic  year,  4,890  individuals  received  4,957  University 
degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  4,783  completing  courses  leading  to  one 
or  more  degrees,  exclusive  of  38  degrees  awarded  as  of  dates  prior  to 

!937-38- 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,752  resident  courses  were  conducted  with 
aggregate  attendance  of  90,386  as  follows : 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools     .    . 
University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

1.767 

868 

1,117 

44,487 
16,702 
29,197 

Total 

3,752 

90,386 

I  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Office  Staff  1937-38 


Bain,  Richard  C. 

Baines,  Nancy  D. 

Bilyeu,  Mary 

Carrigan,  Margaret  (Resigned) 

Decker,  Gladys 

Dignus,  Madeline  E.  (School  of 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery) 
Fairley,  Francis  (Evening  Clerk) 
Finan,  Gertrude  H. 
Fitzsimmons,  Mae  L. 
Gaffney,  Frank 
Grant,  Grace 
Grof,  Jessie 

Holsten,  Henriette  M.  (Resigned) 
Kana,  Lillian  A. 


Kempton,  Iva 
Kennedy,  Jean 
Kiefer,  Dorothy 
Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 
Marsh,  Mary 
Marshall,  Eva  C. 
Martens,  Viola  I. 
Orr,  Frederick 
Polsten,  Margaret 
Scully,  Madeline 
Timm,  Mary  B. 
Van  Veen,  Florence 
Wetzel,  Lucile 
Wylie,  Martha  M. 
Young,  Beatrice  M. 


REGISTRAR  '  3&1 

The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables  show- 
ing enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geographical  distri- 
bution, etc. 

Respectfully  submitted,. 

Edward  J.  Grant, 
Registrar 
September  i,  1938 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  I 


REGISTRATION    IN     COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY    IN    ALL     FACULTIES,     DURING     THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1 937- 1 93 8 

I.     Resident  Students 


Faculties 


rO 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties1 

Law 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Dental  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College2 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 


234 
45 


221 
in 


47 


136 

55 


46 


62 


387 
200 


29 


2,787 
14 
24 


41 


46 


13 

59 

242 

39 


4- 


1,887 
79 
3i 


465 
"69 


5,596 
4 


1,803 

986 

169 

142 

31 


538 

333 

65 


3,i3i 

2,787 

533 

452 

87 

246 

62 

61 

54i 
240 

49 
420 

99 

7,948 

232 

366 

290 


1,044 

234 

I51 

87 

84 

23 

61 

300 

91 

49 

203 

5° 
2,729 

53 
123 
187 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Deduct  duplicates3 

Total  Undergraduate,  Graduate,  and  Professional  Students. 
University  Classes  (University  Extension)  at  the  University. . 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 

Summer  Session,  1937 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates 

Grand  Net  Total,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Sessions .  . 


14,413 
138 


17,406 
5,803 


5,469 


3,2ii 


23,209 

85 


?3,I24 


4,406 


34,933 
2,314 


32,6i9 


II.     Nonresident  Students  in  Home  Study 

Students  in  Home  Study  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

777.     Other  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  extramural  courses  given  with  or  without  academic  credit . 

Students  in  special  courses  given  without  academic  credit 

Total  II  and  III 


70 

2,329 
569 


>  The  total,  2.787,  does  not  include  502  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

2  Does  not  include  4,6j5  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only.  — 1 

3  Seventy  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the  Columbia 
College  total  and  the  totals  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Architecture  3, 
Business  18,  Dentistry  3,  Engineering  18,  Law  18,  and  Medicine  10.  Six  University  Undergraduate 
students  exercising  professional  option  are  included  in  the  respective  totals  in  the  same  manner,  distributed 
as  follows:  Business  2,  Dentistry  1,  and  Law  3.  The  138  duplicates  also  include  62  who  transferred  at 
the  mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  13  Columbia  College  seniors  not  included  in  this  table  who  are  exercising  professional  option 
at  schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Union  Theological  Seminary  3,  Cornell  Medical  School  I, 
Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  I,  Loyola  University  School  of  Medicine  1,  New  York  University  College 
of  Medicine  4,  Ohio  State  Dental  College  I,  University  of  Michigan  Dental  College  I,  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Dental  Institute  I.  There  are  five  University  Undergraduates  not  included  in  the  table 
who  are  exercising  professional  option  at  schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  I,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  3,  and  New  York  University  College  of 
Medicine  I . 
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Faculties 


'937 
Summer 
Session 


Winter 
Session 


Spring 
Session 


Gross 
Totals 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates1 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Dental  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) , 


Gross  Totals. 


137 


3i 


768 
38 


3 

5o 


335 
1 

8,407 

3 
6 

i»937 
1 


i,757 

959 

123 

141 

31 

2,428 

524 

433 

81 

235 

61 
490 

229 

49 

353 

ICO 

6,109 
219 

347 
l93 

4,187 


1,735 
916 

137 


2,225 

436 
76 

227 
56 

57 
385 

133 
46 

349 
96 

6,058 
184 
36i 
198 

3,58i 


19,107 


18,006 


3,629 

1.943 

297 
284 

44 

5,421 
1,063 
869 
:57 
473 
117 
118 
925 

462 

95 

I,°37 

197 

20,574 

406 

7H 
2,328 

7,769 


48,022 


Duplicate  Registration 

Net  Total  for  the  Year. 


16,303 


32,619 


1  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the  several  schools. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  III 


PROPORTION   OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN    FOR  THE   PAST  TEN   YEARS,   EXCLUSIVE   OF 
THE    SUMMER    SESSION    AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

IQ28-2Q 

7,788 
8,225 
8,361 
8,6oo 
8,260 

7.735 
8,158 
8,018 
8,215 
8,274 

48.92 

47  99 
48.40 
49.06 
50.58 
50.02 
49-32 
48.50 

47-65 
47-54 

8,131 

8,914 
8,915 
8,928 
8,072 

7.73° 
8,382 

8,513 
9,029 

9>*3* 

51.08 
52.01 
51.60 
50.94 
49.42 
49.98 
50.68 
51.50 

52-35 
52.46 

i5.9J9 
17,139 

17,276 
17,528 
16,332 

15,465 
1 6,540 

16,531 
i7,244 
17,406 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1936-37 

1937-38 

TABLE  IIIA 

PROPORTION    OF   MEN   AND    WOMEN    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    I937-38, 
EXCLUSIVE    OF    STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

3,484 
201 

70 

60.04 
8.63 

100.00 

2,319 

2,128 

39-96 
91-37 

5,803 
2,329 

70 

Total 

3,755 

45.78 

4,447 

54-22 

8,202 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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DUPLICATE    REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    1 937    AND    THE 
ACADEMIC   YEAR    I 937-38 

A.     Students  of  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1937-38 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Architecture , 

Bard  College , 

Barnard  College. . . , 

Business 

Columbia  College. . , 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties . 
Law. 


Library  Service 

New  College 

Nursing  School 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Teachers  College 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) . 
University  Undergraduate 


2 

5 

"3i 
116 

3 

14 

224 

36 

33 


4 
8 

4 

1 

382 

48 

12 


55 


127 
6 


1,046 
°5 


3 
5 

55 

43 

116 

3 

14 

351 

31 

94 

9 

1 

4 
9 

5 

1 

1,428 

"3 

23 


Total. 


929 


1,385 


2,314 


B.    Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  Summer  Session  1937  Who  Did  or  Did  Not  Return  in 
Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1937-38 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 
Return 

Total 

263 
678 

502 
4,675 

765 
5.353 

Total 

941 

5^77 

6,118 

TABLE  V 
CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN   THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Departments 

First 
Year 

Second 
Year 

Third 
Year 

Non- 
Candidate 

Graduate 

Total 

20 
4 
5 
2 

10 
2 
4 

22 
2 

12 
2 

11 
6 
7 

14 
6 

4 

fj 

4 

5 

3 
3 
3 
1 

3 
2 
1 

13 

10 

33 
14 

7 
3 

72 
25 
57 
J9 
39 
17 
17 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mining 

Total 

47 

62 

4i 

16 

80 

246 

Total  includes  18  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

TABLE  VI 
DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS    CONFERRED    I937~ 38 


Degree 


Men 


Women 


Degrees  Conferred  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Education 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Master    of   Arts    (Political   Science,  Philosophy,   and   Pure 

Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Public  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Total. 

Deduct  duplicates1 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course 

Certificates  and  Diplomas  Granted  in  Course 

Certificate  in  Accounting  (University  (Extension) 

Certificate  in  Business  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Landscape  Architecture  (University  Extension) 

Professional  Diplomas  (Teachers  College) 

Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontics 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Oral  Surgery 

Certificate  in  Library  Service 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension).  . . . 

Total 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Granted  in  Course 

Deduct  duplicates1  and5 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  and  Diplomas  in  Course 


7 
337 


130 

56 
43 

"38 

27 

36 

42 

17 

7 

3 

4 

7 

4 

46 

17 

M 

1 

128 

193 

599 

12 

7 

3 

44 

33 

44 

7 


2,199 

7 


2,192 


244 

12 

15 

127 


438 


4 

49 


183 

1,463 

6 


2,611 


2,59' 


32 


2,231 
15 


2,216 


45 

43 


18 


"5 


2,726 

52 


2,674 
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Degree 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Honorary  Degrees 

3 

8 

1 
3 

1 

3 
9 

1 

3 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Total 

15 

1 

16 

1  Distributed  as  follows:  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  Ch.E.,  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  Met.E.,  1  man; 
B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  M.S.  (Teachers  College),  1  man,  19  women;  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and 
A.M.  (Political  Science,  etc.),  1  man;  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  1  man;  A.B. 
(Barnard  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  1  woman;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  M.S.  (Engineering), 
2  men. 

2  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  footnote  1  (7  men  and  20  women,  27  total)  the  following  duplications 
occur:  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  7  women;  A.M.  (Teachers  College)  and 
Teachers  College  diplomas,  8  men  and  25  women,  33  total. 


ADDENDA 
Degrees  Awarded  in  1937-38  as  of  Dates  Prior  Thereto 


Degree 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) .  .  . 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Total 


23 


15 


15 


38 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


TABLE  VIII 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,  I937-38  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  COURSES 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY, 

SUMMER  SESSION,  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 

BARNARD  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  AND  BARD  COLLEGE) 


Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Architecture 

Drawing  and  painting 

Sculpture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Geography 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  typewriting.  .  . . 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Drafting 

East  European  Languages 

Polish 

Russian 

Slavonic 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature 

English 

Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

Archaeology 

Fine  arts 

Geography 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Greek  and  Latin 

Classical  civilization 

Classical  literature 

Classical  philology 

Greek 

Latin 


6 

26 


41 


4 
33 

26 
6 

14 


42 
13 


7 

31 
2 

42 
7 


5  2 


14 


'5 

221 

67 
l9 

80 

"5 

905 


272 
387 


7 
6 

97 

74 

4 

136 

IS 

546 

2 

70 

4 

50 

4 

67 

27 

478 

75 

2,262 

13 

52 

4« 

324 

8 

1,921 

12 

280 

4 

IS 

8 

54 

4 

15 

61 

2,024 

483 

499 

2.455 

21 
360 
282 

536 
92 

5 

777 

12 

209 

"2 

54 
120 
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Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


History 

Colloquium 

History 

History  of  Science 

Humanities 

Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Comparative  linguistics 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law  and  Government 

Government 

Public  law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Science 

Semitic  Languages 

Arabic 

Assyrian 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Social  Science 

Social  legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Theoretical  Engineering  Chemistry 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course 

Engineering 

Total 


4 
104 


6 

9 
12 

4 
13 
84 
61 
39 
35 


3 
12 

3i 

47 


5 
20 

54 
34 

25 
32 

5 

4 
85 
II 

14 
26 

4 
6 


16 

4 
42 


95 
2,490 

5 
1,003 

26 

27 

94 

17 

713 

4,3ol 

1,961 

1,309 
482 

167 

76 
724 

577 

sis 
2,005 

178 

844 

1.443 

1,158 

713 
106 


i»577 

163 

284 
403 

17 
4 


77 
945 
547 
117 
606 

199 


1,767 


44,487 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

TABLE  IX 

STUDENTS    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO 
PRIMARY    REGISTRATION 


Primary  Registration 


University 
Classes 


Extra- 
mural 


Special 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College  (including  New  College) 

Unclassified 

University  Undergraduate 

University  Extension 

Total 


32 
384 


595 

17 
8 

58 

1 

52 

2 

376 

81 

J5i 

5,803 


8,268 


2,329 


569 


70 


2,329 


5t>9 


70 


32 

41 

384 

588 

I 

78 

595 

17 

8 

58 

1 

52 

2 

376 

81 

J5i 

,77 l 


//,2j6 
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AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN   COURSES   IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,   RESIDENT, 
EXTRAMURAL,   AND   HOME    STUDY,    1 937-38 


Courses 


Number  of  Half -Year  Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Advertising  art 

Albanian 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Armenian 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

English  (business) 

Finance 

Industrial  relations - 

Insurance 

Law , 

Marketing 

Office  procedure 

Real  estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  correspondence. 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography. 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  engineering 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

Fine  arts 

Finnish 

French 

General  science 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 


r5 


70 


43 
1 

241 

327 

3 

25 


34 

1,040 
807 

25 

'I5 
65 
203 
186 
223 

53 
199 
223 

19 
208 
117 

5° 

3ll 

68 
215 

39 
142 

547 
13 
3 

220 

25 

6 

203 

271 

83 

20 

391 


57 

2>339 

79 

1 

12 

154 

70 

400 

209 

36 


82 


1,867 


67 


69 


43 

1 

241 

327 

3 

37 
30 
34 

1,040 
807 

25 

65 
203 
268 
223 

53 
199 
223 

79 
208 
117 

5° 

318 

26 

68 

215 

39 
211 

547 

13 

3 

220 

'I 

203 
271 

83 
20 

3?i 

1,867 

57 

2,442 

1 46 

2 

625 

12 

J54 

70 

400 

209 

36 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  X— {Continued) 


Number  oj  Half -Year  Courses 

Number  oj  Registrations 

Courses 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

17 

4 
2 
8 

15 
21 
11 

4 
10 

5 
25 
1 
1 
2 

3 
6 

2 
29 

2 

19 

4 
2 

8 

IS 
21 
11 

4 
10 

5 
25 
1 
1 
2 

3 
6 
2 
29 
14 
9 
8 

4 
II 

3 
9 

37 
1 
1 
2 
1 

I 

4 
Io 

23 
18 

7 
2 

11 
4 
4 
1 

12 
2 
4 

469 

9 

8 

82 

222 

215 

54 

62 
205 

10 

545 

9 

11 

8 

27 
250 

60 
1 90 

40 
176 

120 

27 
978 

41 

12 

1 

43 

56 

13 

198 

379 
673 
159 

20 

24 
2 

24 

2 

206 

10 
121 

36 

S°5 
9 
8 

82 

215 

205 

545 
9 

Mechanical  engineering 

2 

8 

27 
250 
488 

60 

14 

488 

9 

8 

4 
II 

3 

4 

3S 

190 

40 
176 

Polish 

5 
2 
1 

5° 
10 
26 

77 

988 

26 

1 
2 
1 

7 
6 

4 
10 

23 
»4 

7 
2 

10 
2 

4 
I 
12 
2 
4 

41 
12 

43 

56 

J3 

198 

379 
755 
159 

20 

4 

82 

Teachers  College  hygiene 

I 
2 

9 

32 

33 

34 

24 

2 

206 

Ukrainian 

10 

Zoology 

121 

Total 

#w 

114 

3 

P<?5 

16,702 

2,<*W 

60 

/9,66s 
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TABLE  XI 

STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL    COURSES    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 
NOT   INCLUDED    IN    OTHER   TABLES 


Courses 

Dentistry 

French 

Medicine 

Psychology 

Recreation  (Barnard) 

Spanish 

Total 


Winter 

Session 


23 
16 

lS9 

34 
38 

17 


287 


Spring 
Session 


6 

4 

l39 

41 
4 


ip4 


Both 
Sessions 


35 

7 


Total 


-9 
11 

343 

34 

114 
28 


569 


38o 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

TABLE  XII 
SUMMER    SESSION,    1 938 


Classification 


Number 


Percentage 


A.     Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


B.     Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  registered 

New 


Total. 


C.     Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.  Nonmatriculated 

II.  Matriculated 

Columbia  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business  B.S 

Business  M.S 

Business  unclassified 

Pharmacy  B.S 

Architecture   B.Arch 

Law  LL.B 

Law  LL.M 

Engineering  B.S 

Engineering  M.S 

Library  Service  B.S 

Library  Service  M.S 

Library  Service  certificate 

Library  Service  unclassified 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  M.D 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Education 

Business 

Unclassified 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Political  Science 

Teachers  College 

B.S 

A.M 

M.S 

Ed.D 

New  College 

B.S 

A.M.. 

Unclassified 


3.440 
8,382 


11,822 


7.054 
4,768 


11,822 


1,914 

9,908 

140 

29 

8 
64 
23 
47 

1 

3 

3 

21 

1 

5 

3 

249 

78 
21 

39 


136 

279 

82 

4 

67 
II4 

82 
268 


16 
8 
9 

1,076 

4,880 

8 

223 


Total  I  and  II. 


11,822 


29.10 
70.90 


59-67 
40.33 


16.19 
83.81 
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Classification 


Percentage 


D.  Students  Classified  According  to  Teachino  Position 
I.  Not  engaged  in  teaching 

II.  Engaged  in  teaching 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors 

State  supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Librarians 

Industrial  schools 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals  and  nurses'  training  schools 

Private  teachers 

Business  schools 

Institutes 

Deans  of  women 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools 

Registrars 

Director  of  admissions 

Vocational  guides 

President 

Total  I  and  II 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
See  Table  VII 


27-43 
7*-57 


382 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  XII— (Continued) 


Subjects 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

9 

148 

3 

66 

i 

10 

2 

25 

i 

27 

i 

9 

2 

29 

6 

5° 

12 

212 

2 

81 

8 

31 

i 

17 

i 

7 

2 

22 

31 

340 

I 

29 

2 

43 

I 

2 

3 

12 

8 

246 

6 

208 

11 

339 

1 

87 

2 

7 

1 

J9 

7 

33 

1 

13 

2 

25 

12 

3°9 

426 

16,168 

1 

7 

37 

1,043 

5 

301 

2 

33 

8 

„93 

29 

851 

25 

304 

12 

74 

2 

95 

5 

29 

13 

130 

3 

46 

2 

8 

1 

4 

26 

642 

3 

57 

3 

101 

2 

17 

3 

51 

4 

136 

8 

345 

2 

20 

1 

1 

8 

171 

5 

51 

8 

78 

9 

83 

Aggregate  Attendance  in  Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Book  arts 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry 

Christian  ethics 

Church  and  community 

Church  history 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Demonstration  school 

Design 

Doctoral  candidate 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

New  College 

English 

Teachers  College  English 

Finance 

Fine  arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography .... 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Health  education 

History 

Teachers  College  history 

Household  arts 

Household  chemistry 

Household  economics 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Industrial  engineering 

Institutional  management 

Italian 

Latin 

Law 
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Subjects 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

56 

1,159 

2 

33 

11 

270 

!3 

92 

67 

836 

4 

70 

II 

197 

3 

45 

a 

14 

1 

17 

4 

.       43 

4 

72 

42 

865 

17 

172 

6 

57 

2 

3° 

17 

253 

2 

22 

5 

100 

1 

9 

10 

187 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

106 

1 

119 

3 

i| 

5 

136 

6 

71 

1 

31 

9 

441 

2 

47 

3 

36 

1 

6 

3 

89 

3 

48 

2 

24 

Library  service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music 

Teachers  College  music . 

New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition , 

Office  appliances « . . . 

Old  Testament 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  religion 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Practical  theology , 

Psychology 

Public  law 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  education 

Romance  philology , 

Russian 

Social  hygiene 

Social  science , 

Social  work , 

Sociology , 

Spanish , 

Speech 

Teachers  College  speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


1 J 17 


29,197 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  published  annually,  the 
statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested: 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1937—38,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Teachers  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  DURING 

1937-38 

AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 

Of  Levering  Tyson  as  President  of  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  (Oc- 
tober 2,  1937):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Frank  D.  Fackenthal. 

Of  Edmund  Ezra  Day  as  President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Oc- 
tober 8,  1937):  Dean  George  B.  Pegram,  Professor  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

Of  Francis  Marion  Smith  as  President  of  Evansville  College,  Evansville,  Ind. 
(October  9,  1937):  Rev.  Joseph  Clinton  Todd,  A.M. 

Of  Very  Reverend  John  Lawrence  Sheridan  as  President  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  (October  15,  1937):  Norman  H.  Angell. 

Of  Harry  Kelso  Eversull  as  President  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio 
(October  20,  1937):  G.  Russell  Hageman,  A.M. 

Of  Clarence  Egbert  Josephson  as  President  of  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
(October  23,  1937):  Gardner  Williams,  Ph.D. 

Of  Gordon  Keith  Chalmers  as  President  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio 
(October  23,  1937):  Aleck  M.  MacCutcheon,  E.E. 

Of  James  Harper  Grier  as  President  of  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 
(October  28,  1937):  Rt.  Rev.  William  L.  Essex,  S.T.D. 

Of  Walker  Harrison  McDonald  as  President  of  Culver-Stockton  College, 
Canton,  Mo.  (November  10,  1937):  Herbert  P.  Stellwagen,  A.M. 

Of  Dwight  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  President  of  Morgan  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.  (November  19,  1937):  Norman  H.  Angell. 

Of  Charles  Norton  Shaver  as  President  of  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Huntsville,  Texas  (November  24,  1937):  Don  O.  Baird,  Ph.D. 

Of  Gordon  Grady  Singleton  as  President  of  Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College, 
Bel  ton,  Texas  (November  24,  1937):  Frank  E.  Burkhalter. 

Of  Rufus  Carrollton  Harris  as  President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La.  (January  18,  1938):  Hamilton  H.  Howry,  Met.E. 

Of  the  Reverend  Harry  Trust  as  President  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
Bangor,  Maine  (January  27,  1938):  J.  Homer  Nelson. 

Of  Oliver  C.  Carmichael  as  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  (February  5,  1938) :  Deans  George  B.  Pegram,  William  F.  Russell. 

Of  Alfred  Atkinson  as  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
(April  12,  1938):  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  Ph.D. 

Of  Roy  Ernest  Offenhauer  as  President  of  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio  (April  30,  1938):  Gardner  Williams,  Ph.D. 

AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATIONS 

Of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (October  14-17,  1937):  Professors 
Eric  R.  Jette,  Paul  M.  Limbert,  Frank  D.  Fackenthal. 
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Of  the  Seventy-third  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

celebrating  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  the 

Division  of  Science  and  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (October  15,  1937): 

Frank  H.  Bowles,  A.M. 
Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

(March  4-19,  1938):  Judge  John  S.  Robinson,  LL.B. 
Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Manhattan  College,  and 

Dedication  of  the  Cardinal  Hayes  Library,  New  York  City  (April  26, 1938) : 

Professor  Harry  J.  Carman. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  the  Founding  of  Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala.  (May  7, 

1938):  Anne  Gary  Pannell  (Mrs.  Henry  Clifton  P.). 
Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Chartering  of  Greensboro  College, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  (May  20-21,  1938):  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  Ph.D., 

Catherine  Strateman,  Ph.D. 
Of  the  Centenary  of  Monticello  College,  Godfrey,  111.  (May  28-30,  1938): 

Eugene  Tavenner,  Ph.D. 
Of  the  Semicentennial  of  Salem  College,  Salem,  W.  Va.  (May  29- June  3, 

1938):  Samuel  Baxter  Finlay,  C.E. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.  (June  4-8, 

1938):  Rev.  James  B.  Sill. 
Of  the  Semicentennial  of  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 

(June  5-7,  1938):  Roger  L.  Strobel,  E.M. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.  (June  7, 

1938):  Benjamin  Henry  Van  Oot,  Ph.D. 

miscellaneous 

At  the  Second  International  Congress  of  American  History,  Buenos  Aires 
(July  5-10,  1937):  Professors  Maria  de  Maeztu,  Frank  Tannenbaum. 

At  the  International  Geological  Congress,  Moscow  and  Leningrad  (July  20- 
29,  1937):  Professors  G.  Marshall  Kay,  Henry  S.  Sharp,  Philip  Krieger. 

At  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Psychology,  Paris  (July  25-31, 
1937):  Professor  William  P.  Montague. 

At  the  International  Conference  of  Higher  Education,  Paris  (July  26-28, 
1937):  Professor  Albert  L.  Cru. 

At  the  Congres  du  Palais  de  la  Decouverte,  Paris  (September  30-October  7, 
1937):  Professor  Louis  P.  Hammett. 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Conference  on  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Engineering,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  (Octo- 
ber 15-16,  1937):  Professor  Victor  K.  LaMer. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(October  22-23,  I937):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Professors  Harrison 
R.  Steeves,  Horace  Taylor. 
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At  the  Dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  Syracuse 

University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (November  22,  1937):  Samuel  Robertson 

Fowler,  M.D. 
At  the  Conferences  on  Higher  Education  and  Dedication  of  new  buildings  of 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  (April  6-8,  1938):  Fletcher 

Gardner  Downs,  E.M. 
At  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 

Urbana,  111.  (April  21-23,  J93^):  Professor  Hastings  Lyon. 
At  the  Dedication  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (May  19-21,  1938):  Dean  George  B.  Pegram. 
At  the  International  Physiological  Congress,  Zurich  (August  14-19,  1938): 

Professor  Philip  E.  Smith. 
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To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1938. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  STATEMENT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938 

INCOME 

From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $3,109,408.60 

Residence  Halls 436,882.59 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  8) 268,606.48 

Other  Income 22,806.34 

$3,837,704.01 

From  Endowments: 

Rents  (Net)  (see  page  8) 2,919,687.43 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,632,927.77       4,552,615.20 

From  Other  Properties — Rents — (Net) 7,786.93 

From  Investments,  etc.  (see  page  9) 45,830.66 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes 610,403.94 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,913,582.37 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics 100,884.92 

From  Intercollegiate  Athletics 160,338.17 

From    Civil    Engineering    Testing    Laboratory    and    Fire 

Testing  Station 13,248.16 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9) .  54,298.60 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 25,213.98 


Total  Income $11,321,906.94 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction  $9,043,612.66 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 216,238.68 

(see  page  33) $9,259,851.34 

Buildings    and    Grounds — Maintenance    (see 

page  35) 1,051,481.01 

Library  (see  page  38) 488,769.14 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses,  etc.  (see  page  39) .     229,203.56 
Insurance    on    Academic    Buildings    (Fire 

and  Liability)  (see  page  39) 49,384.08 

278,587.64 

Annuities  (see  page  40) 57,865.42 

Special      Appropriations — Schedule      J      (see 

page  39 126,715.77 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc.  (see  page  41)  179,809.44 

Total  Expenses 11,443,079.76 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income  before  providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 $121,172.82 

Add: 

Amount    Provided    for    Amortization    of 

Loan  of  1936 305,000.00 

Deficit,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income  and  after  providing 
for  Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 $426,172.82 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 
Interest  Paid: 

On  Current  Loans $3,252.50 

On  Loan  of  1936 176,556.94 


$179,809.44 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1938 


ASSETS 

Cash 

Notes  Receivable — 

Bard  College 

Other 

Accounts  Receivable — 

Sundry  Debtors $161,103.84 

Students  (Less  Reserve) 11,389.65 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  54) ,7.331.22 

S219.824.71 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 

Loans  to  Students     Less  Reserves:   General 

Funds.    S52.286.12:    Special    Endowments 

and  Funds.  $19,704.17)   .See  Page  45. 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 

Deferred  Charges — 

Unexpired  Insurance,  etc $84,109.90 

Prepaid  Taxes 236,648.73 

S320.758.63 

Advances — 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests 
On  Account  of  Income  of  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Gifts  (See  Pages  55  and  68).  . 
Investments  of   Deposits — Book  Value   (See 

Contra) 

Securities  Owned — Book  Values  (See  Page  92) 

Bonds $5,844,248.70 

Stocks 8,730,607.27 

Bonds  and  Mortgages — - 

Endowment  Fund  Mortgages  on  General 
Fund  Rental  Property,  $3,586,000.00 
and  on  old  Medical  School  Propertv, 

$400,000.00  (See  Contra) 3,986.000.00 

Other 11.271.647.57 

Guaranteed  and  Participation  Certificates 

and  Miscellaneous 313,053.84 

$30,145,557.33 

Rental  Property — 

♦Upper  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation     $28,230,310.76 

♦Lower  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation         2,394.000.00 

Other  Property,  including  Buildings  on 
Lower  Estate  Land,  at  Net  Book  Value 
(see  Page  112)— 

General  Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $842,988.501 6,462,858.84 

Special  Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $98,990.31) 9,990,129.51 

$47,077,299.11 

Universitv  Land.  Buildings  and  Equipment, 

at  Cost  (See  Page  105) $40,073,316.68 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Dining 

Halls  Equipment 57,776.32 

Loans — Due  from  Other  Funds 


Special 
General         Endowments  Total 

Funds  and  Funds 

$89,186.04         $566,119.31         $655,305.35 


232.700.00 
53,238.83 


157,032.25 
304.233.58 


2,295.67 


62,792.46 


232,700.00 
55,534.50 


219,824.71 
304,233.58 


495,302.26  149,319.65  644,621.91 

1,129.16  1,129.16 


169,711.47 
45,877.26 


151,047.16 


320,758.63 


45,877.26 
54,417.43  54,417.43 

9,800.00  29,988.06  39,788.06 


10,937.42      30,134,619.96     30,145,557.38 


37,0S7,169.60        9,990,129.51      47,077,299.11 


40,015.540.36 


40,015,540.36 


78,671,853.23      41,140.729.21    119,812,587.44 
229,934.25  229,934.25 


$73,671,858.23    $41,370,663.46  $120,042,521.69 


*Upper  Estate  Land  at  1938  Assessed 
Valuation $25,567,187.17 

*Lower  Estate  Land  at  1938  Assessed 
Valuation 1 2. 5  {5,000.00 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30, 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND  General 

CAPITAL  Funds 

Notes  Payable — 

For  Current  Expenses $1,167,000.00 

For  Prepayment  of  1938  Real  Estate  Taxes  237,000.00      $1,404,000.00 

Accounts  Payable 149,460.97 

Deposits — 

Students $13,354.80 

Others  (See  Contra  $39,788.06) 65,512.45 

$78,867.25  29,312.20 

Payments  Received  in  Advance — 

Students'  Fees $86,444.99 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties 5,323.39 

$91,768.38  89,651.84 

Interest  Payable  Accrued 72,860.42 

Deferred  Credits 40,570.81 

Mortgages  Payable — 

Loan  of  1936  (Secured  by  Mortgage  on  Up- 
per Estate) $5,055,000.00 

Old    Medical   School   Property    Mortgage 
Payable    to    Special    Endowments    and 

Funds  (See  Contra) 400,000.00 

Rental  Property — 

Mortgages    Payable  to  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Funds  (See  Contra) 3,586,000.00 

Other 600,000.00        9,641,000.00 

Sundry  Reserves;  for: 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable $45,000.00 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates 71,328  34 

Contingencies 148,462.77 

Amortization  of  Debt 126,545.77 

$391,336.88  232,177.98 

Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments 
(See  Page  55) 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated 
Purposes  (See  Page  69) 

Endowments — 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  119) 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  44)  . 

General  Funds — 

Student  Loan  Funds  (See  Page  44) $634,155.75 

Permanent  Funds  (See  Page  177) 31,069,020.18 

Amortization — Loan  of  1936 305,000.00 

Capital  Account 34,954,813.36      66,962,989.29 

78,622,023.51 
Loans — Due  to  Other  Funds  (See  Contra) . . .  49,834.72 

$78,671,858.23 


1938 


Special 

Endowments 

and  Funds 


$508.62 


49,555.05 


2,116.54 
410.00 


159,158.90 

510,656.82 

627,873.55 

39,601,200.56 
239,083.89 


Total 


,404,000.00 
149,969.59 


78,867.25 


91,768.38 


72,860.42 
40,980.81 


9,641,000.00 


391,336.88 

510,656.82 

627,873.55 

,601,200.56 
239,083.89 


66,962,989.29 


41,190,563.93    119. 
180,099.53 


812,587.44 
229,934.25 


$41,370,663.46  $120,042,521.69- 
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50  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1938 


Capital,  June  30,  1937 $35,312,448.37 

Add: 

Adjustment  of  Fees  and  Expenses  Applicable  to  Prior 

Years  (Net) $89,530.92 

Refund — Church  Street  Widening  Assessment 20,136.69 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Requisitions  Outstanding  at 

June  30,  1937 6,926.61 

Sale  of  Cattle — Camp  Columbia 659.50 

Sundry  Transfers  from  Reserves 2,308.15 


119,561.87 

Deduct: 

Alterations     and     Replacements     in 

Academic  Properties $17,736.90 

Transfer  to  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Notes 

and  Accounts  Receivable 2,824.72 

Sundry  Transfers  to  Gifts  (Net) 28,337.97 

Sundry   Transfers   to   Student   Loan 

Funds  (Net) 2,124.47  51,024.06 


68,537.81 


$35,380,986.18 


Deduct: 

Excess  of  Expenses  for  Maintenance  over  Income  for 
the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1938  after  Providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 426,172.82 


Capital,  June  30,  1938 $34,954,813.36 
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Accountants  and   Auditors 


C  Oliver  Wellington 
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Harold  S  Morse 

John  F.  Sengstack 


New  York,  September  15,  1938 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  and  financial 
records  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year 
ended  June  JO,  193$.   In  connection  therewith,  we  examined  or 
tested  accounting  records  and  other  supporting  evidence,  obtained 
information  and  explanations  from  officers  and  employees  of  the 
University,  and  made  a  general  review  of  the  accounting  methods, 
but  we  did  not  make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

Securities  are  carried  at  book  values  which  represent 
purchase  costs  less  amortization  of  premiums,  or  market  values  at 
the  dates  of  acquisition  through  gift. 

The  land  holdings  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates 
are  carried  at  the  1935  City  of  New  York  assessed  valuations.  In 
accordance  with  practices  adopted  in  prior  years,  other  rental 
properties  of  the  University,  including  buildings  on  the  Lower 
Estate,  are  carried  on  various  bases,  such  as  cost,  cost  plus 
carrying  charges,  assessed  valuations  or,  in  a  few  instances, 
appraised  or  nominal  values.   In  providing  for  depreciation,  the 
practice  has  not  been  consistent  as  between  properties,  and  in 
general  the  provisions  have  not  been  adequate  to  amortize  the  cost 3 
of  the  properties  over  reasonable  estimates  of  their  useful  lives. 
On  the  income  statement  there  is  included  $  305,000  for  amorti- 
zation of  Loan  of  1936  which  was  provided  in  the  budget.  The 
amortization  of  %   305,000,  which  appears  as  a  separate  item  on  the 
balance  sheet,  will  be  restored  to  capital  account  when  the  Loan 
of  1936  is  fully  paid. 

The  University  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  carried 
a.z   cost,  or  assessed  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition  through  gift. 
No  depreciation  has  been  provided  except  on  equipment  in  the  dining 
halls . 

In  our  opinion,  based  upon  such  examination  and  accepting 
the  valuations  of  securities  and  properties  as  stated  above,  the 
accompanying  balance  sheets  and  statements  of  income  and  expenses 
and  capital  account  (pages  5  and  46  to  50)  fairly  set  forth  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  as  at  June  30,  193^  and  the 
results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  ended  at  that  date. 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Barnard  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $36,500.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 5,000.00 

Botany 20,900.00 

Chemistry 21,958.30 

Economics 15,799.98 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 55,000.00 

Fine  Arts 11.300.00 

Geology 10,057.00 

Germanic  Languages 17,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 11,100.00 

History 18,350.00 

Mathematics 16,700.00 

Music 10,800.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 36,800.00 

Physical  Education 27,500.00 

Physics 5.600.00 

Public  Law 10,850.00 

Religion 1,000.00 

Romance  Languages 42.000.00 

Social  Science 7,650.00 

Zoology 28,500.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 15,185.13 

Retiring  Allowances 5,057.12 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration 18,000.00 

Food  Chemistry 1,180.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 804,850.00 

Institute  of  Public  Health 1.010.00 

Annuity  Contributions 40,067.46 

Retiring  Allowances 7,065.00 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Retiring  Allowances 110,972.42 

Widows'  Allowances 41,877.61 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 27,600.00 

Ophthalmology 78,800.00 

School  of  Nursing 54,083.01 

Annuity  Contributions 719.80 

Scientific  Research 91,691.75 

(5)  Bard  College.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(7)  Babies  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(8)  Neurological  Institute.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 


$449,207.53 


872,172.46 


152.850.03 


252,894.56 

m 

47,165.03 


70,149.01 

62,080.00 

4,924.94 


$1,911,443.56 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1938 
RENTAL  PROPERTIES 


LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street $1,379.17 

53  Barclay  Street 2.40 

55-7  Barclay  Street 3.75 

61  Barclay  Street 391.70 

65-7  Barclay  Street S38.77 

69-73  Barclay  Street 323.50 

75-7-9  Barclay  Street 510.06 

83  Barclay  Street 137.16 

231-5  Greenwich  Street 677.14 

237  Greenwich  Street 1.55 

239-43  Greenwich  Street 298.43 

245-7  Greenwich  Street 237.00 

252-4  Greenwich  Street 100.00 

253-9  Greenwich  Street 940.21 

261-7  Greenwich  Street 100.00 

68  Murray  Street 65.00 

72  Murray  Street 301.35 

26  West  Broadway 300.00 

28-30  West  Broadway 408.34 

32  West  Broadway 75.00 

48  West  Broadway 43.80 

52  West  Broadway 293.50 

OTHER  PROPERTIES 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 488.99 

21  Claremont  Avenue 769.58 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 600.18 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 680.25 

70  Haven  Avenue 1,368.17 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 4,228.60 

445  Riverside  Drive 105.15 

460-4  Riverside  Drive 1,432.92 

18  East  16th  Street 500.00 

41  West  47th  Street 1,061.25 

524-8  East  73rd  Street 648.10 

403  West  115th  Street 900.57 

404  West  116th  Street 95.00 

424-30  West  116th  Street 1,302.80 

430  West  118th  Street 538.75 

ENO  ESTATE 

1680  Broadway 8,541.33 

1910  Broadway 333.34 

229-31  Front  Street 16.67 

133  Roosevelt  Street  and  293  Front  Street 20.00 

19  South  William  Street 60.00 

50  Washington  Square  South 3,057.31 

427-31  West  Broadway 600.00 

430  West  Broadway 40.00 

13  West  60th  Street 105.00 


$7,427.83 


14,720.31 
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15  West  60th  Street 

30.00 
249.00 
101.50 

44  West  64th  Street 

46  West  64th  Street 

13,154.15 

PHOENIX  ESTATE 

35.00 
21.00 
50.00 

411  East  5th  Street 

106.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS— UNALLOCATED 

636  Eighth  Avenue 

812  Eighth  Avenue ...              

336.74 
673.85 

6,126.64 
107.00 
535.96 
210.00 
641.88 
147.51 
915.21 
82.63 
483.29 

1,662.22 

106-8  Fulton  Street     

136-40  West  23rd  Street       

3-7  East  27th  Street 

""- 

25-7  West  30th  Street 

335-43  West  35th  Street 

19-21  West  36th  Street     

40-2  West  37th  Street 

521-31  West  43rd  Street       

11,922.93 

$47,331.22 
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68  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $60.00 

(2)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 690.62 

(3)  Refund  to  Trustee 337.37 

(4)  To  Principal  Civil  Engineering  Fire  Testing  Station  Fund 2,311.22 

(5)  To  Principal  Class  of  1927  Fund 9.66 

(6)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 171.81 

(7)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 21,110.84 

(8)  To  Principal  Anonymous  Fund  for  Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry .  .  .  15,728.55 

(9)  To  Principal  Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund 158.93 

(10)  To  Principal  James  Furman  Kemp  Memorial  Fund 198.34 

(11)  To  Principal  Ralph  Edward  Mayer  Fund 143.95 

(12)  To  Principal  William  Rutherford  Mead  Endowment  Fund 3,976.42 

(13)  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 425.00 

(14)  To  Parker  Gift 885.42 

(15)  To  Principal  Robert  Peele  Prize  Fund 106.98 

(16)  To  Principal  William  Richmond  Peters  Jr.  Fund 1,500.00 

(17)  To  Principal  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratories  Fund 5,831.85 

(18)  To  Porter  Loan  Fund 1,219.13 

(19)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 76.61 

(20)  To  Principal  Mary  N.  Scranton  Scholarship  Fund 9.85 

(21)  To  Income  Schuyler  Fiske  Seager  Fund  No.  2 90.13 

(22)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 212.50 

(23)  To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 879.17 

(24)  To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 392.92 

(25)  To  Principal  Francis  Delafield  Professorship  Fund 8,417.11 

(26)  To  Principal  William  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 743.59 


$65,687.97 
(A)  Excess  of  distribution  to  various  funds,  over  receipts. 
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GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment .$100.00 

(2)  To  Armstrong  Gift  for  Laboratory  Changes — Department  of  Electrical 

Engineering 1,000.00 

(3)  To  Blossom  Gift  for  Engineering  Scholarship  500.00 

(4)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 255.69 

(5)  To  Casa  de  las  Espanas  Sephardic  Studies  Gift 704.49 

To  Casa  Italiana  Book  Account    374.83 

To  Casa  Italiana  Educational  Bureau  Gift    803.16 

To  Casa  Italiana  Special  Account 827.20 

(6)  To  Principal  Class  of  1917  Scholarship  Fund 5.00 

(7)  To  Capital  Account 143.09 

(8)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 2,052.00 

(9)  To  Capital  Account 189.91 

(10)  To  Reserve  for  Amortization  of  Debt 15,800.70 

(11)  To  Principal  Parker  Fund  for  Institute  of  International  Affairs 10,000.00 

(12)  Refund  to  Donor 250.00 

(13)  To  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  Gift  for  Department  of  History 100.00 

(14)  To  Syllabus  Fund  of  University  Extension 39.64 

(15)  Refund  to  Donor 1.48 

(16)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 265,879.01 

(17)  To  Capital  Account 181.23 

(18)  Refund  to  Donor 10.02 

(19)  Refund  to  Donor 333.34 

(20)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 180,000.00 

(21)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 2,506.17 

(22)  Refund  to  Donor 133.36 

(23)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Problems  of  Arteriosclerosis 301.79 

(24)  Refund  to  Donor 905.09 

(25)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 11,000.00 

(26)  Refund  to  Donor 108.93 

(27)  Refund  to  Donor 3.56 


$494,509.69 
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SECURITIES  OWNED  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF  SPECIAL 

ENDOWMENTS,  GENERAL  ENDOWMENTS  AND 

DESIGNATED  FUNDS 

AT  JUNE  30,  1938 

Bonds 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 

Book  Value 
$184,000    Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1967        $181,125.02 
100,000    Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  4%  Convertible  Collateral  Trust  Bonds, 

due  1949 104,304.80 

50,000    Central  New  England  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1961 35,970.00 

1,000    Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  o%  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1987 1,000.00 

100,000    Des  Plaines  Valley  Ry.  Co.  4  J  2cl  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1947 100,100.00 

300,000    Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1974  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 293,000.00 

62,000    Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  4%  Convertible  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

Series  G,  due  1946 58,912.50 

90,000    Great  Northern  Ry.   Co.  4%   Convertible  General   Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  H,  due  1946 90,000.00 

28,000    Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  534%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1952 26,363.19 

260,000    Illinois  Central  R.  R.   Co.  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  R.  R.  Co.  5Sc  Joint  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1963 253,347.50 

3,000    Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1990 2,212.50 

25,250    Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  R.  Co.  4%  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  due  1962  20,408.75 

225,250    Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  due  1962  219,363.75 

5,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  49c  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1975 3,937.50 

300,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  o%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  F,  due  1977 298,906.25 

250,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  b(~c  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  I,  due  1981 236,875.00 

100,000    New   Orleans  and  Northeastern   R.  R.  Co.     4)-2c7c    Refunding 

and  Improvement  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1952 92,447.50 

50,000    New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  3J47c  Secured  Bonds,  due  1952. .  53,366.07 

1,000    New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  4  3-2%  Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2013 882.50 

9,000    New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  6%  Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2013 6,232.50 

200,000    Northern   Pacific   Ry.    Co.    S^c    Refunding   and   Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  Series  C  and  D.  due  2047 196,533.75 

1,000   Northern  Pacific  Ry.   Co.   6%   Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2047 1,000.00 

50.000    Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  3  3-i%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952  53,366.07 

5.000    Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co.  4?  /■  c  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1980  4,968.75 

300,000    St  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry  Co.  4%  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  Series  A, 

due  1950  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 256,393.75 

305,000    Southern   Ry.   Co.   4%    Development  and  General   Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1956 246,012.50 

5,000    Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1939 4,637.50 

200,000    Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1939 200,146.57 
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Book  Value 
$89,000   Wabash  Ry.  Co.  5%  Refunding  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1976 $89,000.00 

20,000    West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2361 18,475.00 

103,000   Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1949  88,430.00 


3,237,719.22 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

$100,000    Associated  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  3  lA%  Income  Debentures, 

due  1978 $44,247.50 

150,000   Bellows  Falls  Hydro-Electric  Corp.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1958 153,828.79 

20,000   Birmingham  Water  Works  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1957 20,771.42 

300,000    Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  Corp.  4  Y2%  Collateral  Trust  Bonds, 

due  1966 300,000.00 

100,000    Chicago  District  Electric  Generating  Corp.  4  Y%%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1970 104,700.00 

200,000    Columbia  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  5%  Debentures,  due  1961.  . .  198,250.00 

55,000    Continental  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  5%  Debentures,  due  1958.  51,782.50 

50,000   East  St.  Louis  and  Interurban  Water  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1942 50,250.00 

100,000   Federal  Light  and  Traction  Co.  6%  Debentures,  due  1954 103,777.78 

9,000    Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1957 7,950.00 

10,000    Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.  4^%  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  1960 10,000.00 

100,000    Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.  6%  Debentures, 

due  1965 100,000.00 

125,000    New  York  Power  and  Light  Corp.  4  ]/%%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1967 133,345.96 

100,000    North  American  Co.  5%  Debentures,  due  1961 99,125.00 

150,000   Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  5%  First  and  Refunding 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1956 140,625.00 

60,000    Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.  4  ]/2%  First  Mortgage  Pipe  Line  Sink- 
ing Fund  Bonds,  due  1951 59,743.00 

100,000    West  Penn  Electric  Co.  5%  Debentures,  due  2030 99,460.00 

10,000   Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1944 10,000.00 

15,000   Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1945 14,943.75 

25,000    Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1946 24,912.50 


$1,727,713.20 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

$55,000   American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corp.  5}4%  Convertible  Debentures, 

due  1949 $57,841.56 

100,000   Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  4J/£%  Debentures,  due  1950 105,511.77 

50,000   Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  3J^%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952  47,500.00 
50,000    Canadian  International  Paper  Co.  6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1949 50,916.66 

200,000    Commercial  Credit  Co.  2  %%  Debentures,  due  1942 202,160.94 
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Book  Value 
$200,000    International  Paper  Co.  6%  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1955 $199,121.55 

50,000    Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  3}4%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952.  .  54,091.52 
2,500    Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  6%  Perpetual  Certificates 

of  Contribution 2,500.00 

50,000    Republic  Steel  Corp.  4H%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1956  49,125.00 

50,000   Republic  Steel  Corp.  4J4%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1961  49,375.00 


$818,144.00 


$100 

City  of  New 

3,000 

City  of  New 

550 

City  of  New 

500 

City  of  New 

500 

City  of  New 

100 

City  of  New 

500 

City  of  New 

2,000 

City  of  New 

Bonds 

SCHEDULE  IV— MUNICIPAL 

York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957 .  . 
York  4}  o%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957. 
York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1958.  .  . 
York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1959  . 
York  &H%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1962  . 
York  4}i%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1966  . 
York  4  \i%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1974  . 
York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1980  .  . 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  V— REAL  ESTATE 

$5,580    657  Lexington  Ave.  Corp.  4%  Debentures,  due  1956 

250    95  Lorimer  St.  Realty  Corp.  5%  Income  Debentures,  due  1945. 

3,250    15  Park  Row  Corp.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1952 

540    Prudence-Bonds  Corp.  5}  2%  First  Mortgage-Collateral  Bonds 

9th  Series  (Stamped),  due  1945 

1,500    Savoy-Plaza  Inc.  3%  Second  Mortgage  Income  Bonds,  due  1956 
5,000   Trinity  Buildings  Corp.  of  New  York  hy2%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1939 

3,600    35  Worth  St.  Corp.  4%  Debentures,  due  1955 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

$44,000    Columbia  University  Club  5%  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1942 .... 
50  Eta  Chapter,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity,  Champaign,  Illinois 

3%  Building  Fund  Bonds,  due  1940 

1,800    New  York  World's  Fair  1939  Inc.  Part  Paid  Allotment  Certi- 
ficate for  $2,000.  4%  Debentures,  due  1941 

150   Town  Hall  Club  Inc.  4%  Debentures,  due  1955 


$103.69 
3,026.58 
453.13 
517.69 
500.00 
10520 
523.56 
2,018.68 

$7,248.53 


$1.00 

1.00 

3,233.75 

111.00 
1,500.00 

2,800.00 
1.00 

$7,647.75 


$43,925.00 
50.00 


1,800  00 
1.00 


Preferred  Stocks 


$45,776.00 


SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 
Shares 
1,200      Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Non-Cum. 


$106,952.53 
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Shares 

100    Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  4%  Non-Cum. 


Book  Value 
$6,700.00 

$113,652.53 


Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

500   American  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  $6 $52,000.00 

500    Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  5% 52,752.31 

1,000    Columbia  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  6% 105,250.00 

200    Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  Inc.  $5 18,150.00 

500    Consumers  Power  Co.  $4.50 50,250.00 

500    General  Telephone  Corp.  $3  Convertible 24,550.00 

500    New  York  Power  and  Light  Corp.  $6 50,380.00 

500   Northern  States  Power  Co.  5% 49,187.50 

500    Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  6% 49,709.52 

200   Peninsular  Telephone  Co.  7% 20,419.94 

600    Public  Service  Corp.  of  New  Jersey  6% 69,325.00 

1,000    Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  6% 101,900.00 

200    United  Gas  Improvement  Co.  $5 20,400.00 

1,000    West  Penn  Electric  Co.  7% 93,204.30 

$757,478.57 

Preferred  Stocks 


SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 


300    American  Cyanamid  Co.  5%  Convertible  (Par  $10) 

1,000    American  Locomotive  Co.  7% 

500    American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  4  lA%  Convertible 

1,185   American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  7% 

20   American  Tobacco  Co.  6% 

100   American  Woolen  Co.  7% 

340   Armour  and  Co.  of  Delaware  7% 

500    Crane  Co.  5%  Convertible 

193    Endicott  Johnson  Corp.  5% 

50    Gimbel  Brothers  Inc.  $6 

500    Loew's  Inc.  $6.50 

500    National  Bond  and  Investment  Co.  5%,  with  warrants 

250   New  York  Times  Co.  8%  Third  Non-Cum 

500    Philip  Morris  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Inc.  5%  Convertible 

1,000   Pure  Oil  Co.  5%  Convertible 

700    Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  $4.50  Convertible 

33    Towne  Securities  Corp.  7% 

100    United  States  and  Foreign  Securities  Corp.  $6 

100  United   States   and    International   Securities   Corp.    $5,    with 

warrants 

100    United  States  Rubber  Co.  8%  Non-Cum 

60    United  States  Steel  Corp.  7% 

210    Van  Raalte  Co.  Inc.  7% 


$3,000.00 

119,312.50 

50,500.00 

147,271.83 

2,740.00 

7,550.00 
36,963.60 
51,000.00 
20,023.75 

2,300.00 
52,075.00 
50,750.00 
25,000.00 
57,570.00 
76,270.00 
68,255.50 
350.00 

4,600.00 

2,100.00 

4,562.50 

5,763.75 

23,940.00 

$811,898.43 
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Preferred  Stocks 


SCHEDULE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
Shares  Book  Value 

75    Huron  Mineral  Land  Co $1.00 

$1,666.67  New  England  Investment  and  Security  Co.  Certificates  of  Bene- 
ficial Interest  for  Preferred  Stock 166.67 

Shares 

106    Rolfe  Coal  Mining  Co 2,650.00 

2    Samarkand,  Inc.  8% 1.00 


$2,818.67 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 

2,000    Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co $26^546.87 

4,500    Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  (Pfd.) 444,665.00 

100    Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 3,250.00 

1,000    Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Co 129.628.25 

2,016   New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 92,402.75 

1,160    Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  Co 232,960.90 

5,000    Pennsylvania  R.  R   Co 171,047.55 

2,200    Southern  Pacific  Co 208,894.14 

100    Southern  Ry.  Co 3,275.00 

2,000    Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 302.498.72 


$1,852,169.18 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

1,200  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co $196,050.00 

2,000    Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  Inc 85,500.00 

1,000    Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore.  .  90,175.00 

1,000    National  Fuel  Gas  Co 19,450.00 

1,000    Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co 39,275.00 


$430,450.00 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

1,000  Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp $35,437.50 

1,500  Air  Reduction  Co 71,445.50 

500  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corp 74,233.00 

10  Amerex  Holding  Corp 137.50 

500  American  Can  Co 56,677.00 

100  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co 2,750.00 

3,000  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  "B" 104.975.00 

100  American  Locomotive  Co 3,450.00 

6,000  American  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Co 102,457.50 

2,000  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co 167,983.33 

650  American  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 56,200.00 

100  California  Packing  Co 2,687.50 
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Shares  Book  Value 

500  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp $27,020.83 

61  Christiana  Securities  Co 167,205.00 

3,680  Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corp 187,323.92 

500  Continental  Can  Co 31,149.66 

500  Continental  Oil  Co 16,873.30 

500  Creole  Petroleum  Corp 13,312.50 

10,000  General  Electric  Co 589,745.01 

500  General  Foods  Corp 18,875.00 

2,000  General  Motors  Corp 138,350.00 

100  Great  Western  Sugar  Co 2,900.00 

500  Gulf  Oil  Corp 21,915.00 

480  Homestake  Mining  Co 23,353.75 

2,000  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co 143,375.00 

286  71  /100  International  Business  Machines  Corp 44,419.00 

3,000  International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 170,895.00 

2,000  Kennecott  Copper  Co 95,435.00 

1,500  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co 83,375.00 

500  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 55,627.00 

500  Loew's  Inc 40,350.00 

600  May  Department  Stores  Co 21,037.50 

1,000  Melville  Shoe  Corp 90,900.00 

600  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co 34,795.00 

1,000  National  Lead  Co 15,122.49 

1,000  Newmont  Mining  Corp 107,354.38 

500  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co 47,475.00 

1,000  J.  C.  Penney  Co 93,175.00 

100  Phelps  Dodge  Corp 2,500.00 

450  Phillips  (Thomas)  Co 45,000.00 

500  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 63,012.50 

500  Procter  and  Gamble  Co 21,700.00 

1,000  Pullman  Inc 52,429.50 

1,000  Remington  Rand  Inc 24,200.00 

2,000  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 111,100.00 

1,000  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co 74,966.54 

1,000  Sherwin-Williams  Co 112,147.50 

2,000  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co 32,500.00 

500  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 16,225.00 

500  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 15,293.75 

2,500  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 135,400.00 

3,000  Texas  Corp 155,097.51 

1,000  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co , 64,275.00 

34  Towne  Securities  Corp 20.00 

300  Underwood-Elliott-Fisher  Co 26,360.00 

1,000  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp 79,597.50 

400  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co 16,600.00 


$4,008,217.97 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  IV— INSURANCE 


3,000  American  Re-Insurance  Co $110,815.52 

2,000  Continental  Insurance  Co 80,545.30 

700  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co 29,830.67 

1,500  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 112,219.86 
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Shares 

1,000    Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Co. 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  V— BANKS 

423  Bank  of  New  York 

250  Chase  National  Bank 

83  Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co 

9  First  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York.  . . 

200  Guaranty  Trust  Co 

15  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

10    Burlington  Gas  Light  Co 

40    Capitol  Building  Co 

10    City  Housing  Corp 

4  Clinton  Hall  Association  and  Mercantile  Library .  .  . 

200    Ferro-Nil  Corp 

175    Fifteen  Park  Row  Corp.,  "A" 

225    Huron  Mineral  Land  Co 

110    Lawyers  Mortgage  Co 

93    657  Lexington  Ave.  Corp 

100   New  Brunswick  Ry.  Co 

1    New  York  Historical  Society 

1    New  York  Society  Library 

13    Norfolk  Country  Club  Realty  Corp 

135    Rolfe  Coal  Mining  Co 

18    Savoy-Plaza  Inc.,  "A" 

400   Tropical  Fruit  Growers  Association 

60    35  Worth  St.  Corp 


Miscellaneous 

Agreement  with  Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc 

Agreements  with  Macmillan  Co 

Agreement  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Agreement  with  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 

Contract  with  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co 

Stock  in  Affiliated  Corporations 

Warrants  to  Purchase  22  Shares  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  of  Maryland 
Common  Stock 


Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  167th  Street,  New  York,  at  5H%.  Open  Mort- 
gage   


Book  Value 
$58,025.00 

$391,436.35 


$213,825.00 
10,162.50 
5,377.00 
18,219.00 
65,300.00 
31,190.00 

$344,073.50 


$1.00 

3,900.00 

400.00 

4.00 

1.00 

1,741.25 

1.00 

3,570.00 

1.00 

5,600.32 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1,687.50 

1,500.00 

1.00 

1.00 

$18,412.07 


$1.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
500.00 

6,313.32 

$6,820.32 


$60,650.00 
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Book  Value 

2479-2491  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage.  .  .  .  $60,000.00 

32  Ashland  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  5}4%  Open  Mortgage 4,500.00 

Southwest  Corner  Bailey  Avenue  and  230th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%, 

Open  Mortgage 115,000.00 

51  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 9,500.00 

55-57  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 57,500.00 

61  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 15,000.00 

65-67  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 57,000.00 

75-79  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 24,000.00 

1637  Bathgate  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  ( M  interest  in  $9,000. 

Mortgage) 3,000.00 

172  Beaumont  Street,  Manhattan  Beach,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  3,000.00 

26-28  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 325,000.00 

188  Bowery,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 60,000.00 

503-511  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 448,000.00 

1218-1228  Broadway,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 475,000.00 

1241-1251  Broadway,  New  York,  at  514%,  Open  Mortgage 592,500.00 

2762  Claflin  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ( Yz  interest  in  $10,000. 

Mortgage) 3,333.33 

21  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 178,500.00 

25  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  %%,  Open  Mortgage 244,375.00 

29-31  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 79,000.00 

33-35  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 150,000.00 

Southwest  Corner  College  Avenue  and  East  170th  Street,  New  York,  at 

6%,  Open  Mortgage 223,589.37 

203-205  Crescent  Street,  Long  Island  City,  at  5  y2%,  Open  Mortgage 17,500.00 

2080  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

4667  Delafield  Avenue,  Riverdale,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 12,800.00 

2921-2929  Ditmars  Boulevard,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1943. .  .  .  65,670.00 

49-51  Duane  Street,  New  York,  at  4  J^%,  due  1942 125,000.00 

1861  Eighty  Second  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 4,000.00 

East  Side  Eleventh  Avenue,  between  18th  and  19th  Streets,  New  York,  at 

5%,  Open  Mortgage 307,322.04 

890  Faile  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 6,000.00 

51st  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 5,000.00 

Northeast  Corner  of  First  Avenue  and  89th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due 

1938 316,500.00 

131-145  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5K%,  Open  Mortgage 190,000.00 

98-102  Gold  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1939 300,000.00 

10  Gouverneur  Lane,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 4,150.00 

231-235  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 26,750.00 

237  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

239-243  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 24,000.00 

252-254  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 24,000.00 

253-259  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 56,750.00 

261-267  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 70,000.00 

609-613  Greenwich  Street  and  120-128  Leroy  Street,  New  York,  at  4J^%, 

due  1941 190,000.00 

644-654  Greenwich  Street  and  111-115  Barrow  Street,  New  York,  at  4  }4%, 

due  1948 131,505.00 

Property  at  Hague,  Warren  County,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1942 2,500.00 

70  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 433,500.00 

1010  Hopkinson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 1,300.00 

Jericho  Turnpike  and  Park  Place,  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  due 

1941  (27  /560  interest  in  $140,000.  Mortgage) 6,750.00 

34  Laight  Street  and  13  Vestry  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  45,000.00 
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1940  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1940  (14  interest  in  $5,940. 

Mortgage $1,980.00 

800  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 360,000.00 

1473  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage  (.^interest  in 

$15,000.  Mortgage) 5,000.00 

1988  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  6J£%,  Open  Mortgage  (Jjj  interest  in 

$8,000.  Mortgage) 2,666.67 

East  Side  of  Main  Street,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  at  5}$%,  Open  Mortgage 

(H  interest  in  $17,500.  Mortgage) 4,375.00 

1723  Matthews  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 2,800.00 

365  Milford  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ( 14  interest  in  $8,000. 

Mortgage) 2,666.66 

70  Momingside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open 

Mortgage 214,000.00 

38  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 23,500.00 

40  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 3,200.00 

42  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 3,750.00 

44  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,000.00 

46  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 7,500.00 

52-54  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 14,750.00 

68  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 26,000.00 

70  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 10,000.00 

88-90  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941 15,000.00 

126-136  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  at  414%,  due  1942 250,000.00 

136  Newark  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage.  . .  49,000.00 
373  New  Lots  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (}i  interest  in 

$12,500  Mortgage) 3,125.00 

North  Side  101st  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  514%,  Open 

Mortgage 6,000.00 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage.  100,000.00 

89-32  116th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  514%,  Open  Mortgage  3,000.00 
Northeast  Corner  134th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 296,862.33 

Northeast  Corner  Parker  Avenue  and  Westchester  Avenue,  Bronx,  at 

414%,  Open  Mortgage  (^interest  in  $18,000.  Mortgage) 9,000.00 

Southwest  Corner  Pinehurst  Avenue  and  176th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 209,757.57 

401  Powell  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  514%,  Open  Mortgage  (H  interest  in 

$3,750.  Mortgage) 1,250.00 

445  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 76,750.00 

460-464  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 45,500.00 

Northeast  Corner  Riverside  Drive  and  Payson  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 287,636.83 

25-31  Rose  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 105,000.00 

2091  Ryer  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  514%,  Open  Mortgage  ( H  interest  in  $9,500. 

Mortgage) 3,166.67 

2093  Ryer  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (14  interest  in  $9,500. 

Mortgage) 3,166.67 

948  Schenectady  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 3,000.00 

361-363  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5H%,  Open  Mortgage 499,352.99 

Sixty-sixth  Avenue  and  Rodney  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  6%, 

Open  Mortgage  ( 14  interest  in  $9,500.  Mortgage) 4,750.00 

28  South  Street,  New  York,  at  5V2%,  Open  Mortgage 25,000.00 

Northwest  Corner  Stagg  Street  and  Morgan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage  (9  /100  interest  in  $100,000.  Mortgage) 9,000.00 

Northwest  Corner  Tenth  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open 

Mortgage 850,000.00 

289-291  Third  Avenue  and  205-215  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1938 230,000.00 
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1261-1265  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  3^%,  due  1943 $75,000.00 

3850  Third  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  514%,   Open  Mortgage  (14  interest  in 

$28,500.  Mortgage) 9,500.00 

1237-  1251  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 8,625.00 

629  East  12th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage  (14  interest  in 

$7,000.  Mortgage) 2,333.33 

780-786  Twelfth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage 225,000.00 

321  Van  Brunt  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (14  interest  in 

$3,250.  Mortgage) 1,083.33 

771-775  Washington  Street,  New  York,  at  5  J^%,  Open  Mortgage 82,000.00 

40  Washington  Square  South,  New  York,  at  5  14%,  Open  Mortgage 57,314.77 

26  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 12,500.00 

28-30  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 39,500.00 

32  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 7,500.00 

40  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 20,000.00 

42  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 30,000.00 

44  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 26,000.00 

46  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 33,500.00 

48  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 9,000.00 

50  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 6,300.00 

52  West  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 15,000.00 

2208  Avenue  X,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,000.00 

745-747  East  6th  Street,  New  York,  at  514%,  Open  Mortgage 30,300.00 

429-435  East  23rd  Street  and  432-438  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1942 76,250.00 

153-161  East  24th  Street  and  150-158  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 316,000.00 

3-7  East  27th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1942 295,000.00 

408-418  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 67,000.00 

154-156  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  at  514%,,  Open  Mortgage 130,000.00 

417  East  78th  Street,  New  York,  at  514%,,  Open  Mortgage  (14  interest  in 

$12,000.  Mortgage) 6,000.00 

309-327  East  94th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 260,000.00 

58  East  120th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 16,000.00 

558  East  158th  Street  and  774  Hegney  Place,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 

(14  interest  in  $16,000.  Mortgage) 8,000.00 

139-149  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  at  5^%,  Open  Mortgage 114,000.00 

522-528  West  21st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941 18,250.00 

549-557  West  23rd  Street  and  Northeast  Corner  23rd  Street  and  Thirteenth 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  $14%,  Open  Mortgage 305,000.00 

6-8  West  32nd  Street,  New  York,  at  5 14%,  Open  Mortgage 350,000.00 

141-145  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^%,  Open  Mortgage 622,562.21 

323-327  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 430,000.00 

320-322  West  42nd  Street  and  323  West  41st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due 

1941 58,200.00 

16-18  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 125,000.00 

420-422  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage  ( 14  interest 

in  $30,000.  Mortgage) 10,000.00 

530-532  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 45,000.00 

553  West  51st  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 14,000.00 

429-447  West  59th  Street,  134-170  West  60th  Street  and  1-15  Amsterdam 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 400,000.00 

243-249  West  67th  Street,  and  248-250  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  at 

4^%,  due  1941 250,727.80 

542  West  114th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 12,000.00 

403  West  115th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 188,000.00 

404  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 171,500.00 
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420  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage $335,750.00 

424-430  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 342,000.00 

430  West  118th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 160,500.00 

145  West  123rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5^%,  Open  Mortgage  {]4  interest 

in  $9,000  Mortgage) 3,000.00 

500  West  132nd  Street,  New  York,  at  3%,  Open  Mortgage  (M  interest  in 

$33,000.  Mortgage) 11,000.00 

614-620  West  153rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5y2%,  Open  Mortgage 83,500.00 


Participation  Certificates 


$15,257,647.57 


594-596  Broadway,  New  York,  at  3%,  past  due $3,260.87 

824-836  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  at  f>V2%,  past  due 187.50 

1705  Caton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  4J4%,  due  1940 1,500.00 

372-373  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1939 3,465.65 

38-44  Court  Street,  186  Remsen  Street  and  391  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 

at  3  V2%,  due  1940 100,000.00 

2203-2217  Ditmas  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  Ay2%,  due  1940 410.00 

452  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 13,500.00 

126-128  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 2,064.46 

South  Side  Grand  Avenue,  Maspeth,  Long  Island,  at  h\2%,  past  due. .  .  .  1,100.00 

2238  Hughes  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5H%,  past  due 413.05 

42-50  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4  y2%,  due  1942 241.25 

2294  Kenmore  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  bV2%,  past  due 1,000.00 

3120-3130  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  iV2%,  past  due 3,388.89 

427-431  Linden  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1939 1,240.62 

Northeast  Corner  Linden  Boulevard  and  East  39th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at 

5%,  past  due 22,500.00 

West  Side  Locust  Valley  Road,  Brookville,  Long  Island,  at  5^%,  past  due  1,500.00 

62-70  Manhattan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5>2%,  past  due 200.00 

Maple  and  Central  Avenues,  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  past  due.  .  1,000.00 

West  Side  Marion  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5Y2%,  past  due 2,000.00 

Northwest  Corner  Avenue  P  and  West  6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4  Y2%,  past 

due 11,250.00 

Northwest  Corner  Roberts  Avenue  and  Eastern  Boulevard,  Bronx,  at 

5lA%,  past  due 666.65 

West  Side  Rochambeau  Avenue  near  East  Green  Hill  Road,  Bronx,  at 

4^%,  due  1940 19,842.11 

950  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5^%,  past  due 5,000.00 

343  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  Queens,  at  5%,  due  1942 242.20 

Southwest  Corner  Sherman  Avenue  and  Isham  Street,  New  York,  at  4  %%, 

past  due 2,448.80 

Southeast  Corner  Sherman  Avenue  and  Sickles  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1939 937.39 

Teasdale  Place  and  Cauldwell  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4%%,  past  due 5,000.00 

7410  Tenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  past  due 200.00 

Thayer  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941 12,740.00 

1444  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 826.09 

3300-3308  Third  Avenue  and  991-995  Boston  Road,  New  York,  at  4%%, 

due  1940 2,500.00 

118-124  Waverly  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5  3^%,  past  due 100.00 

620  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 600.00 

858  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1939 1,086.94 

586  East  3rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  past  due 2,400.00 

1709-1717  East  4th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,840.74 
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109-113  South  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4H%,  past  due $900.00 

972  East  14th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4H%,  due  1942 297.79 

West  Side  East  19th  Street  near  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%,  past 

due 986.30 

21  East  21st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,580.03 

279  22nd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%,  past  due 2,500.00 

848  East  28th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,400.00 

532  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  past  due 1,500.00 

850-872  East  31st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 10,250.00 

228-232  East  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  Wi%,  past  due 26,750.00 

315-329  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  at  2  %%,  past  due 1,521.73 

45-28  42nd  Street,  Long  Island  City,  at  5 14%,  due  1940 1,243.75 

1207  47th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5 14%,  past  due 2,250.00 

150-154  East  49th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^%,  due  1940 665.41 

474  51st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,200.00 

16-18  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1939 4,347.80 

37-32  80th  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at  4>£%,  due  1940 7,500.00 

35-64  84th  Street  and  35-63  83rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at 

5M%,  due  1940 6,500.00 

164  West  88th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 1,250.00 

107-123  West  93rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5J^%,  past  due 1,000.00 

420  East  153rd  Street,  Bronx,  at  5%,  past  due 1,000.00 

365-369  East  193rd  Street,  Bronx,  at  5%,  due  1940 4,937.50 


$306,233.52 
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SECURITIES  SUMMARY 

AT  JUNE  30,   1938 

Book  Value 
Bonds 

Schedule  I— Railroad $3,237,719.22 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 1,727,713.20 

Schedule  III— Industrial 818,144.00 

Schedule  IV— Municipal 7,248.53 

Schedule  V— Real  Estate 7,647.75 

Schedule  VI — Miscellaneous 45,776.00 

$5,844,248.70 

Preferred  Stocks 

Schedule  I— Railroad 113,652.53 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 757,478.57 

Schedule  III— Industrial 811,898.43 

Schedule  IV— Miscellaneous 2,818.67 

1,685,848.20 

Common  Stocks 

Schedule  I— Railroad 1,852,169.18 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 430,450.00 

Schedule  III— Industrial 4,008,217.97 

Schedule  IV— Insurance 391,436.35 

Schedule  V— Banks 344,073.50 

Schedule  VI— Miscellaneous 18,412.07 

7,044,759.07 

MISCELLANEOUS 6,820.32 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 15,257,647.57 

PARTICIPATION  CERTIFICATES 306,233.52 


$30,145,557.38 


DISTRIBUTION 

Special  Endowments— Principal $29,252,718.18 

Special  Endowments— Income 516,737.50 

Student  Loans 18,412.50 

Gifts 346,751.78 

General  Endowment 10,937.42 


$30,145,557.38 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED    BY   GIFT   FOR   PURCHASE   OF    LAND    AND    ERECTION   AND 
EQUIPMENT   OF    BUILDINGS 
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At  June  30, 
1937 


Additions 
1937-1938 


At  June  30, 
1938 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:  X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor) :  Setting  of  Bust. . . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra:  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter:  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace:  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield .  .  . 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman"  Statue 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows.  . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y. :  Property 

Huntington  Portrait 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 


1,035.00 


$2,052.00 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 

2,052.00 

1,035.00 
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At  June  30, 
1937 

Additions 
1937-1938 

At  June  30, 
1938 

$9,930.00 

1.00 

1,662,295.39 

6,000.00 

1,235,846.93 

588,704.91 

1,100,639.32 

$9,930.00 

1.00 

1,662,295.39 

6,000.00 

1,235,846.93 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

588,704.91 

1,100,639.32 

$15,800.70 

15,800.70 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

333,607.50 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,627,165.01 

18,569.72 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117.842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,41017 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

994,753.32 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

334,855.32 

1,000.00 

400.00 

399,263.14 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

Livingston  Hall:  Building 

100.00 

333,707.50 
1,124.00 

33,300.00 

Medical  School  (New):  Building 

456,879.01 

4,084,^044.02 
18.569.72 

Medical  School  (New)  :Residence  Hall  Site 

2,506.17 

508,692.43 
855,001.00 

117,842.07 

Medical  School  (Old):  Building 

71,551.05 

53.000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

5,120.84 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows  .  . 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

5,280.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old) 

255.69 

995,009.01 
471,185.32 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

311,973.44 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

33,500.00 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

5,584.92 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

563,501.21 

School  of  Mines:  Building 

334,855.32 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

1,000.00 

Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia 

400.00 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions 
and  Alterations 

399,263.14 
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At  June  30, 
1937 


Additions 
1937-1938 


At  June  30, 
1938 


Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 

South  Field 

South  Field  Grading 

South  Hall 

Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon. . 
Statue  of  Science  and  pylon. . 

Sun  Dial — 116th  Street 

Telescope 

Trophy  Room:  Equipment.  .  . 
University  Hall:  Enlargement 

Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building.  .  . 
Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 


4 

54 

11 

3,594 

8 
13 
10 

5 

686 
20 

350 
50 


840.00 
,932.88 
707.00 
500.00 
,755.04 
,598.72 
,148.95 
,000.00 
,497.35 
980.00 
237.97 
238.34 
000  00 
000.00 


$78,147.79 


$30,513,278.82 


$555,741.36 


$1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,594,755.04 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

764,385.76 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


$31,069,020.18 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 
Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 
Equipment  of  Buildings 
See  Permanent  Funds  pages  177-179 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
Xame  Purpose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision    Laboratory:    Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field .  . 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement.  .  . 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 


Date 

Amount 

1913 

$8,000.00 

1910 

30,000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

)0-13 

100,756.41 

21-27 

28,540.29 

$28,540.29 


Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.).... 
Anonymous 


Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

1917 

5,000.00 

Furnishing  President's  House.  . 

1910 

14,410.17 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses     $2,174.70 

Transfer  to 

Special 

Endow- 

ments. .  . .   13,415.13 

15.589.83 

$14,410.17 


Anonymous Boat  House.  Baker  Field 1931-32  56,834  23 

Anonymous Chemical    Laboratories:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 

Anonymous Livingston  Hall  Equipment .... 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building. 

Anonymous Medical  School  (oldi  Additions. 

Anonymous Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

Anonymous Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment   

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel. .  . . 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1926-27  75,891.20 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 


1915 

30,000.00 

1909 

1,000.00 

1937 

100.00 

1929 

150.007.65 

L7-19 

10,691.58 

1915 

15,000.00 

L9-21 

4,712.80 

)6-08 

19,972.70 

1908 

2,846.62 

$75,891.20 
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Name  Purpose 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 

Anonymous South  Hall  Equipment 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Col- 
umbia College Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia . .  . 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power  House. .  . 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 

Total  amount  of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes 41,357.44 


Date 

Amount 

1909 

$1,500.00 

1935 

111.62 

1922 

980.00 

1935 

400.00 

1921 

200.00 

11-14 

339,250.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

3,250.00 

1917 

2,500.00 

22-24 

730,583.15 

$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1917  100.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest.  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912  385,672.57 

Total  Bequest. . . .  $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest   10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses      7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Bemheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory   

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medical 

cal  School 

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory . 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 

The   gift    with   interest   was 

partly  used  in  expenses;  the 

balance  remaining  was  used 

in  part  payment  of  the  cost 

of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 

Building  erected  in   1925-26. 

Building  Reconstruction School  of  Business  Building .  .  .  . 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of. . .  . Havemeyer Hall  Construction.  . 
Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of . . .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 

$64,188.71 


1906 

600;00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1935 

13,427.90 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 

1937 

255.69 

1927-29 

6,525.00 

1913-24 

64,188.71 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman   window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905 

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.    M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building  .  .  .  1920 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


Civil   Engineering  Testing   Lab- 
oratory Fund Testing    Machine:   Engineering 

Building 

Principal $18,497.76 

Income 4,501.89 


$22,999.65 


1935 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove.  .  .    1908-09 

Clark  (J.William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1927 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


Amount 

,100,000.00 

150.00 

600.00 

11,162.81 


22,999.65 


10,000.00 
12,013.50 


10,511.11 


Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library. .  .  .    1912-13  1,678.00 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 1907  2,020.00 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 1911  1,000.00 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 1906  4,600.00 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 1926  2,500.00 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 1897-98  1,500.00 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines 1907  1,000.00 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,  Mines,  and 

Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  . .         1908  5,280.00 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 1913  390.00 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 1907  1,913.90 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 1909  5,000.00 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 1885  1,000.00 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 1910  10,000.00 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle         1911  5,000.00 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 1913  2,000.00 

Clas3  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1914  1,200.00 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man"; the  Quadrangle 1914  5,000.00 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 1913-16  8,598.72 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 1891  1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines.. . Prentice  Eight-oared  shell 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel   and   Clock:   John   Jay 

Hall 

Clinton  (De  Witt) Clinton    Window:    St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   Equipment:   School   of   Dental 

and  Oral  Surgery 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds $444,529.59 

Cash 17,999.73 


R  E  R 
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Date 

Amount 

1916 

$15,000.00 

1932 

4,075.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2,500.00 

1922-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 

1916 

1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 

1927 


1906 
1909 


1924 


1,000.00 


300.00 
100,000.00 


656.00 


462,529.32 


$462,529.32 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   Medical  School  (old)  Building . 

Columbia     University     Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y. . 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medical 

School 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Commonwealth  Fund Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 

Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson    Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.). .  .De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 


1903 

1921 
1919 
1919 

1921 

1935 

1893 

1936-37 
1890 

1913 

1906 
1920 

1905 


71,551.05 

30,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,400.00 

7,787.68 

5,141.82 
10,000.00 

290,000.00 
20,000.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 
3,600.00 

600.00 


1905 

500.00 

1925 

495.00 

1904-05 

175,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 1906-08  $4,932.88 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 1900-02  164,950.82 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 


$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1926  55,745.15 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


$55,745.15 


Dryden  (Forest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918  1,000.00 

DuPont  (Mrs.  Coleman) Property  at  Irvington-on-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y 1935  1.00 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 

Fayerweather    (Daniel    B.)    Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building .  .  . 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses. .  .  .     15,425.70 


1920 

75.00 

1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

1891-1917 

330,894.03 

$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building .  .  .  . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600  00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .  1913  100.00 

Furnald   (Francis  P.,   Jr.)    Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building.     1925-28        1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of.  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 

Hall   (Martha   M.)   Foundation, 

Inc Laboratory      Building:        New 

Medical  School 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  .  .  Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923,  assess- 
ed valuation $1,180,000.00 


20-27 

2,020.00 

1920 

250.00 

1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

30.00 

1937 

180,000.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50  00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Less  Value  of 
land  transferr- 
ed as  follows: 

Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute       $120,000.00 

New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital...    74,999.00 

Presbyterian 

Hospital. 130,000.00 


$324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site,  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31         $508,692.43 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School   1930-33       1,764,373.50 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 1933       3,594,643.42 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932  150,000.00 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment          1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories . '. 1922-37  662,582.10 

Bequest $710,925.59 

Legal 

exp $500.00 

Taxes.  .        667.47 
Harris 
(Ellen  C.) 
Fund...  141,017.64 

142,185.11 


$568,740.48 
Interest 93,841.62 


$662,582.10 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)      and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1896  414,206.65 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale. .     35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1919  100.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411    West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of.  .School  of  Business  Building 1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1918  1,000.00 

Hoffman      (Charles     Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920  5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 
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Purpose 


Interest . 


$581.40 


Dale 


Amount 


$5,581.40 

Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 


1919 
1919 


$3,255.00 


James  (Arthur  Curtis) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley).  .  .Hartley  Hall  Building 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley).  .  .Philosophy  Building 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  . 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Annex 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of University  Hall 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of. .  .  .Engineering  Building 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915-16 

King  (Willard  V.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland   Window:   St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School  (removing  and  re 

building) 

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  .  .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 


$1,000.00 
3,255.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

1892-94 

50,000.00 

1919 

500.00 

1916 

105,000.00 

1917 

500.00 

1904-05 

175,000.00 

1910-11 

350,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1923 

250.00 

1913 

200.00 

1927 

337,167.88 

1927 

54,590.08 

1927 

108,242.04 

1933 

232,687.19 

1905-06 

506,061.66 

1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2,000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.50 

$5,062.50 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Gift $20,000.00 


1923 


18,400.00 
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Name                                            Purpose  Date  Amount 

Transferred  to 
Chapel  Furnishing 
Fund $1,600.00 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . .  1923  $3,727.00 

Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnishing 
Fund...      329.53 

2,127.00 


$3,727.00 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 


$5,366.11 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) Engineering  Apparatus 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) School  of  Mines  Building 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 

John  Henry  and  Goodhue) .  .  .  Memorial  Window,  Livingston 
Hall 

Low  (A. A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94 

Low  (Seth) Morningside  Heights  Site. . 

Low  (Seth) Library  Building 1896-99 

Low  (Seth)  Bequest Library  Building  Alterations.  . . 

McClelland  (John) Pathological  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 

McLean  (James) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment. . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Macy  (Mrs.  and  Mr.  V.  Everit) .  Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Marling  (A.  E.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

McMillin  (Emerson) School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 

Mead  (Grace  Hartley) Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) Illumination  of  University 

Grounds 


1919 

450.00 

1904-05 

250,000.00 

1909 

1,124.00 

1892-94 

15,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1896-99 

1,100,639.32 

1938 

15,800.70 

1891 

19,136.94 

1918 

1,000.00 

1914 

1,000.00 

1918 

12,000.00 

1917-19 

6,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1917-18 

568,069.02 

1938 

11,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

)2-95 

100,000.00 

1913 

1,035.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927  $2,622.92 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  500.00 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920-21  110,226.04 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Society.Anatomical      Collections     and 

Specimens 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall. 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn. .  Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons   (General   William   Bar- 
clay)  Portrait 1928  2,570.00 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905-06  27,000.00 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel .         1906  600.00 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Philosophy,   Department  of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John   Stuart 

Mill 1923  100.00 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 

Testing  Machine:     Engineering 

Building 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 


1910 

50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1926 

8,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1927 

1,750.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 

1935 

5,000.00 

1917 

500.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building.    1903-04        $563,501.21 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 

and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 

was    expended    in    the    con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 

balance     remaining     in     the 

Pulitzer    (Joseph)    Fund    for 

School  of  Journalism. 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of .  Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building .    1925-28 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


1933 

92,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

25-28 

1,051,828.80 

$1,051,828.80 


Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) ...  .Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 1922-23 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


1914 

500.00 

1906 

600.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

22-23 

306,965.37 

22-23 

27,552.48 

$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


$334,517.85 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Estate  of 1929-32       1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Extension $1,158,130.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
(changes) 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Livingston  Hall 1926  275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25 
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Name                                            Purpose  Date 

Interest $12,006.75 


$275,000.00 


Schermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building. . 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

School     of     Dentistry     Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building  .  .    1919-21 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment. 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.)  Estate  of 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial. $1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary. .     1,829.68 

3,384.00 


)6-99 

$458,133.18 

1892 

5,000.00 

19-21 

26,000.00 

1921 

5,584.92 

1917 

25.00 

1920 

3,384.00 

Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.D.) .  .Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of Engineering  Building 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

$57,800.00 


1937 

20,104.99 

1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of University  Hall 

Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs. Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.   Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander)  .  .  .  .  Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 
Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps).. Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 

Stokes   (Olivia   Egleston   Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction. 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  500.00 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:  Have- 

meyer  Hall 1918  600.00 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  50.00 


1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

1904-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .Kent  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of. Livingston  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .University  Hall 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of University  Hall 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of.. Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of. .Physics  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of.  University  Hall 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of Engineering  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van    Cortlandt    Window:    St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building  . . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field . 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors Huntington  Portrait 

Various  Donors School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment .... 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Villard  (Henry)  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Webber  (John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


Date 

Amount 

1917 

$25.00 

1935-36 

1,662,295.39 

1936-37 

93,032.34 

1936-37 

58,607.50 

1936-37 

32,545.42 

1938 

22,725.60 

1935-36 

683,222.90 

1936-37 

42,721.72 

1936-37 

177,944.05 

1918 

2,500.00 

1936-37 

552,624.03 

1936 

1,515,110.80 

1936-37 

334,612.67 

1917-22 

18,684.02 

1934 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1895 
1920 
1892 

1910-14 
1928 

Various 
1938 

1936-37 

1916-18 
1903-05 
1928 
1918 
1901 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


William  (Blair  S.) 


$1,116.28 

.School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


1927 


350,000.00 

7,500.00 

100,000.00 

250,000.00 

315,000.00 

1,900.15 

2,052.00 

4,881.49 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,116.28 


214.86 


$214.86 


$31,069,020.18 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1937-38 
A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

1.  General  Endowments: 

Class  of  1897,  College  and  Engineering,  through  the 
Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  Class  of  1897  Arts, 
Mines  and  Architects  Endowment  Fund $515.00 

Estates  of  Charles  G.,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  G.  Thomp- 
son    72,896.92       $73,411.92 


Special  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  following  purpose: 
Alumni  War  Bonus  Fund,  representing  the  proceeds  of 
World  War  Adjusted  Certificates  of  the  following: 

Baldwin,  John  S $181.13 

Falk,  Dr.  Henry  C 645.00 

Grafton,  Horace  K 671.15 

Raymond,  Carrington 50.00 

Skutch,  Ira 734.08 

Suydam,  John  R 980.00  $3,26136 


Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified: 

Anonymous,     for    the     Business     Alumni 

Scholarship  Fund $100.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Barker  (Mary  Perin) 
Fund  for  Student  Aid,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing   20.00 

Barber  (L.  A.),  for  the  Scholarship  Endow- 
ment Fund 1.00 

Class  of  1882  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  1888  College  and  Engineering,  for 
the  Class  of  1888  College  and  Engineering 
Fund,  for  the  Columbiana  Endowment 
Fund 2,495.00 

Class  of  1893,  for  the  Class  of  1893  Memor- 
ial Fund 25.00 

Class  of  1898  College  and  Engineering,  for 
the  Class  of  1898  College  and  Engineering 
Fund,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library 6,351.47 

Class  of  1899  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of  1899 

P.  &  S.  Scholarship  Fund 435.00 

Class  of  1907  College  and  Engineering,  for 
the  Class  of  1907  College  and  Engineering 
Scholarship  Fund 1,185.00 

Class  of  1912  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of  1912 

P.  &  S.  Scholarship  Fund 65.00 

Class  of  1913  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Class  of  1913  Scholarship  Fund 1,025.00 

Class  of  1916  Law,  for  the  Class  of  1916  Law 

Scholarship  Endowment  Fund 551.42 

Class  of  1917  College  and  Journalism,  to  be 
added  to  the  Class  of  1917  College  and 
Journalism  Dormitory  Room  Endowment 
Fund 225.00 

Class  of  1917  Engineering,  for  the  Class  of 
1917  Engineering  Dormitory  Room  En- 
dowment Fund 3.00 
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Class  of  1921  College,  for  the  Class  of  1921 

College  Scholarship  Fund $65.00 

Class  of  1921  Engineering,  for  the  Wendell 

Medal  Fund 60.00 

Class  of  1922  College,  for  the  Class  of  1922 

Scholarship  Fund 294.00 

Class  of  1924  College,  for  the  Class  of  1924 
College  Dormitory  Room  Endowment 
Fund 301.00 

Class  of  1926  College,  for  the  Class  of  1926 
College  Dormitory  Room  Endowment 
Fund 150.00 

Class  of  1927  College,  for  the  Class  of  1927 

College  Library  Endowment  Fund 15.00 

Class  of  1932  College,  for  the  Class  of  1932 
College  Dormitory  Room  Endowment 
Fund 18.00 

Class  of  1933  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of  1933 

P.  &  S.  Fund 13.00 

Class  of  1935  Law,  for  the  Class  of  1935  Law 

Scholarship  Fund 9.00 

Estate  of  Arthur  H.  Masten,  for  the  Colum- 
bia University  Permanent  Alumni  Fund.     2,500.00 

McCormack  (Alfred),  for  the  Gifford  (Ralph 

Waldo)  Scholarship  Fund 10.00 

Meagher  (Edward  C),  for  the  Barker  (Mary 
Perin)  Fund  for  Student  Aid,  School  of 
Engineering 50.00 

Nathan  (Edgar  J.,  Jr.),  to  be  added  to  the 
Class  of  1916  Law  Scholarship  Endow- 
ment Fund 40.00 

Prentis  (Edmund  Astley),  for  the  Barker 
(Mary  Perin)  Fund  for  Student  Aid, 
School  of  Engineering 100.00 

Sammis  (W.H.),  for  the  Scholarship  Endow- 
ment Fund 100.00 

Seidman  (Edward  S.),  for  the  Law  Scholar- 
ship Fund 15.00 

Seward  (W.  Saxton),  for  the  Gifford  (Ralph 

Waldo)  Scholarship  Fund 10.00 

Various  Donors,  for  the  Columbiana  Endow- 
ment Fund 17.00 

Wisan  (Harold),  for  the  Law  Scholarship 

Fund 25.00      $20,535.25 

Anonymous,  to  be  added  to  the  Horn  (James  T.)  Schol- 
arship Fund 5,000.00 

Anonymous,    to    establish    the    Legislative     Drafting 

Research  Fund 129,984.50 

Anonymous,  to  establish  the  Anonymous  Fund  for  Schol- 
arships in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ....  50,000.00 
Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Endowment  of  a  professorship  in  the  school 

of  Library  Service $150,000.00 

Andrew  Carnegie  Fund  for  the  support  of 

the  School  of  Library  Service 75,000.00      225,000.00 

Class  of  1904,  to  be  added  to  Class  of  1904  Scholarship 

Fund 100.00 
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Class  of  1920  Columbia  College,  to  be  added  to  the  Class 

of  1920  Decennial  Fund $500.00 

Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathan- 
iel Lord  and  Elizabeth  Gertrude)  Fund 675.00 

Estate  of  William  Campbell,  to  establish  the  Campbell 

(William)  Fellowship  Fund 55,181.51 

Estate  of  Ellen  C.  Harris,  for  the  Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Fund .        135,302.55 

Estate  of  James  Loeb,  for  the  Loeb  (James)  Fund 1,000.00 

Estate  of  Alfred  E.  Marling,  for  the  Marling  (Alfred  E.) 

Scholarship  Fund 5,000.00 

Estate  of  Thekla  B.  Porter,  for  the  Porter  (David  B.  and 

Wife)  Memorial  Fund 1,000.00 

Estate  of  Lucy  Stella  Schieffelin,   for  the  Schieffelin 

(Lucy  Stella)  Fund 10,500.00 

Estate  of  Euretta  J.  Schlegel,  for  the  Kellett  (Euretta  J.) 

Fund 9,567.70 

Estate  of  Mary  N.  Scranton,  for  the  Scranton  (Mary  N.) 

Scholarship  Fund 304.60 

Estate  of  William  R.  Shepherd,  for  the  Shepherd  Foun- 
dation         162,097.50 

Haymaker  (Catherine  L),  to  be  added  to  the  Instituto 

de  las  Espanas  Endowment  Fund 17.50 

Paterno  (Dr.  Charles  V.  and  Carlo  M.),  for  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  support  of  the  Paterno  Library  in 
the  Casa  Italiana 30,000.00 

Rives  (F.  B.),  for  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas  Endowment 

Fund 25.00 

Staff  members,  alumni,  students  and  friends  of  the  School 
of  Engineering,  to  establish  the  Barker  (Mary  Perin) 
Fund  for  student  aid,  School  of  Engineering 1,031.05 

Sutliff  (Mary  L.),  to  be  added  to  the  Van  Valkenburgh 

(Agnes)  Memorial  Fund 50.00 

Todd,  (Mrs.  Henry  Alfred),  for  the  Todd  (Henry  Alfred) 

Prize  Fund 1,400.00     $844,272.16 

3.  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Commonwealth  Fund,  toward  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  Laboratory  Building  at  the  Med- 
ical Center  for  graduate  work  in  Medicine $200,000.00 

Hall  (Martha  M.)  Foundation,  toward  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  Laboratory  Building  at 
the  Medical  Center  for  graduate  work  in  Medicine ....        180,000.00 

Mead  (Mrs.  Winter),  for  the  connection  between  the  old 
building  and  one  of  the  new  floors  in  the  new  Labora- 
tory Building  for  graduate  work  in  Medicine 11,000.00      391,000.00 

B.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 
1.  For  General  Purposes: 

Allen  (Mrs.  Ralph  Seward),  for  the  benefit  of  young  men, 

under  the  direction  of  the  President $2,000.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee 1,511.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  Columbia  University 
Alumni  Club  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  President 100.00 

Lum  (Charles  M.),  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 

of  the  President 100.00 

Turnbull  (Richard) 10.00 

Watson  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.),  to  be  expended  under  the 

direction  of  the  President 5,000.00  8,721.00 
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2.  For  Specific  Purposes; 

Advisory  Committee  on  Accountancy,  for  publicizing  the 

accountancy  program  in  the  School  of  Business $1,125.00 

Ahrens  (Henry  A.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 5.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified: 

Anonymous,  for  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, one-third  of  which  is  to  constitute 
part  of  the  Class  of  1906  Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary  Gift $50,000.00 

Blossom  (Francis),  for  Engineering  Schol- 
arships         500.00 

Class  of  1903  College  and  Engineering, 

for  the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  Gift. . .        300.00 

Class  of  1912,  for  equipment  for  the  Colum- 
bia University  Rifle  Team 250.00 

Class  of  1914  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Gift ....  17.00 

Class  of  1917  College  and  Journalism,  for 

the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  Gift 10.00 

Class  of  1928  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of  1928 

P.  &  S.  Decennial  Gift 78.00 

Class  of  1933  Engineering,  for  the  School 
of  Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H. 
Harrington  Scholarship) 112.00 

Class  of  1935  Engineering,  for  the  School 
of  Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H. 
Harrington  Scholarship) 17.00 

Gladney  (Frank  Y.) ,  to  augment  the  in- 
come of  the  Gladney  (Frank  Y.)  Dormi- 
tory Room  Endowment  Fund 27.60 

Journalism  Alumni  Association,  for  the 

Journalism  Alumni  Association  gift.  . .        700.00 

Various  donors,  for  designated  purposes . .        250.00 

Warren  (George  E.),  for  a  medal  in  the 

School  of  Architecture 350.00        52,611.60 

American  Cigarette  and  Cigar  Company,  for  salaries  in 

the  Department  of  Chemistry 2,400.00 

American  College  of  Dentists,  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Chemistry 1,920.00 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Student  Aid,  Department  of  Chinese $325.00 

Preparation  of  Philosophical  Bibliography       500.00 
Study  of  folk  music  under  the  Department 

of  Anthropology 250.00  1.075.00 

American  Jewish  Committee,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  on  Racial  and  Social  Differences 

in  Mental  Ability $3,000.00 

Completion  of  research  in  the  Department 

of  History 500.00  3,500.00 

American  Library  Association,  for  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships at  the  School  of  Library  Service 4,500.00 

American  Metal  Company,  for  research  on  corrosion  prob- 
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lems  involved  in  silver  and  its  alloys $750.00 

American  Philosophical  Society,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  on  lunar  theory $900.00 

Research     on    rectangular    and    spherical 

coordinates 500.00  1,400.00 

Anolic  (Wolf),  for  cancer  research 10. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Normal  Child  Development  Study  .  .  .  500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Insulin  Research  in  the  Department  of 

Practice  of  Medicine 1,440.00 

Anonymous,  for  Surgical  Pathology  Laboratory  Special 

Assistance 300.00 

Anonymous,  for  Departmental  Appropriation,  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery,  for  a  special  purpose 400.00 

Anonymous,  for  a  special  purpose 160.00 

Anonymous,  for  Endocrine-Cytology   Studies,    Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy 2,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Anthropological  research  in  music 1,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  equipment  for  the  Counsellors'  Room  in 

the  Men's  Residence  Halls 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  Auditing  Laboratory  Prize 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery  3,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 

Engineering 2,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Department  of  Physiology 300.00 

Anonymous,  for  furnishings  for  the  School  of  Business.  192.41 

Anonymous,  for  a  fellowship  in  Chinese  studies 1,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in   the   Department   of   Fine 

Arts  and  Archaeology  500.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  scholarships  in  the  Medical  School  1,047.50 

Anonymous,  for  salary  of  a  technician  in  the  Department 

of  Surgery 250.00 

Anonymous,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 

Director  of  Men's  Residence  Halls 150.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Biological 

Chemistry 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Dermatology 3,400.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund 750.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  Nutrition 2,348.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 240.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Seligman  (Edwin  R.  A.)  Prize  in 

Economics 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Neurology  2,500.00 

Anonymous,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Horn  (James 

T.)  Scholarship  Fund 256.78 

Anonymous,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Legislative 

Drafting  Research  Fund 1,399.04 

Anonymous,  for  scholarships  at  the  Medical  School.  .  .  .         12,000.00 
Armstrong  (Professor  Edwin  H.),  for  laboratory  changes 

in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 1,500.00 

Auchincloss  (Reginald),  for  research  in  organic  chemis- 
try    1,500.00 

Baker  (J.  T.)  Chemical  Company,  for  research  in  analyt- 
ical chemistry 500.00 

Barnum  (Mrs.  J.  P.)  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 5.00 
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Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust,  for  research  work  of  the 

Institute  of  Cancer  Research $1,000.00 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  for  salaries,  De  Lamar 

Institute  of  Public  Health 208.33 

Benedict  (Professor  Ruth  F.),  for  research  in  Anthropol- 
ogy   230.00 

Board  of  Women  Managers  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  for 

salaries  in  the  Department  of  Surgery 450.00 

Boettger  (Helen  Louise),  to  be  added  to  the  Library  ap- 
propriation for  Books  and  Serials 10.00 

Brain  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  salaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Neurology 5,000.00 

Brill  (George  L.)  for  Cancer  Research 15.00 

Bunzel  (Ruth  L.)  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  ....  25.00 
Bush  (Wendell  T.),  for  assistance  and  supplies,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy 313.60, 

Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy   $2,600.00 

Support  of  grants-in-aid  in  the  field  of  statisti- 
cal analysis 1,600.00 

Toward  publication  of  books  by  Dr.  Richard 
T.  Ely  of  the  Institute  of  Economic  Re- 
search      1,000.00 

Publication  of  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  American  Linguistics.    1,000.00 
Support  of  grants-in-aid  in  the  arts  for  mu- 
seum workers  or  art  teachers  in  the  New 

York  region 1,675.00 

Normal  Child  Development  Clinic 2,000.00 

Support  of  a  chemical  study  of  rudimentary 
organisms  to  be  conducted  jointly  with 
Harvard   University   and   Wood's   Hole 

Oceanographic  Institution 7,800.00' 

Salary  of  a  Visiting  Professor  of  Internation- 
al Law 4,000.00 

Support  of  School  of  Library  Service 25,000.00 

Isotope  Research 1,050.00 

Chemical  Research  in  the  Field  of  Sex  Hor- 
mones      8,260.00 

Research  in  Cytology 2,200.00 

Research  on  Deficiency  Diseases  in  Certain 

Animals 1,500.00 

Work  in  Town  Planning,  School  of  Architecture  6,000.00         65,685.00 

Chamberlain    (Professor    Joseph   P.),    for  Legislative 

Drafting  Research  Fund 4,857.79 

Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 

Engineering $200.00 

Biological  Chemistry  research 2,000.00 

Research  in  the  field  of  solvents  pertaining 

to  the  oil  industry 2,500.00 

Isotope  Research 500.00  5,200.00 

Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 1,250.00 
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Circolo  Dante  Alighieri  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Evening  Session,  for  the  Casa  Italiana  Scholar- 
ship Gift $5.00 

Class  of  1908,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  of  1908  Residence 

Hall  Room 180.00 

Class  of  1909,  for  the  Class  of  1909  Scholarship 400.00 

Class  of  1915,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  of  1915  Scholar- 
ship Room  in  Hartley  Hall 180.00 

Class  of  1920,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Class  of 

1920  Decennial  Fund 10.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  Columbia  University 

Club  Scholarships 4,000.00 

Committee  on  Scientific  Research  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  for  studies  on  obstructive  jaundice  in 
the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 400.00 

Committe  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen Wilhel- 

mina  Professorship 3,250.00 

Commonwealth  Fund  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  Legal  History $2,500.00 

Study  of  Administrative  Boards  and  Com- 
missions      5,000.00 

Study  on  the  control  of  business  in  Medieval 

and  Tudor  England 3,858.00         11,358.00 

Conference  on  Jewish  Relations,  in  support  of  research 

work  in  men's  clothing  industry 1,000.00 

Crocchio  Goliardico,  for  student  aid  in  Italian 150.00 

Davenport  (Estate  of  George  P.),  to  be  applied  toward 

tuition  of  a  designated  student 400.00 

Davison  (Estate  of  F.  Trubee,  Jr.),  for  the  study  of  leu- 
kemia, lympho-sarcoma  and  allied  diseases,  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery 6,525.00 

Dental  Alumni  Association,  for  a  subscription  to  the  Card 

Index  to  Periodical  Dental  Literature 40.00 

Dressier  (Oscar),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 25.00 

duPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Company,  for  the  duPont 

Fellowship 750.00 

Durlach  (Mrs.  Theresa  M.),  for  Research  in  the  Social 

Sciences 500.00 

Eggers  (Dr.  Carl),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 50.00 

Ekelund  (Mrs.  William  J.),  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer 

Research 5.00 

Emeny  (Mrs.  Brooks),  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Diseases  of  Children  on  pneumococcus  infections  in 
nephrosis 2,000.00 

Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German 
Scholars,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

and  Archaeology $1,700.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Neurology.       450.00  2,150.00 

Engineering  Foundation,  for  barodynamic  research ....  2,325.00 

Englehard   (Charles),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

I    Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Epstean  (Edward),  for  the  development  of  the  Epstean 

Collection  on  Photography 100.00 
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Faber  (Messrs.  Eberhard  and  Lothar  W.),  toward  the 

maintenance  of  the  Deutsches  Haus $100.00 

Fowler  (Susan),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 25.00 

Fraser  (John),  for  the  Friedman  Tuberculosis  Gift  in  the 

Department  of  Bacteriology 50.00 

Fuller  (Anna)  Fund,  for  special  research  at  the  Institute 

of  Cancer  Research 1,500.00 

Gallup  (Professor  George  H.),  for  the  Departmental  Ap- 
propriation in  the  School  of  Journalism 500.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Apparatus  and  expenses  in  the  Department 

of  Psychology $500.00 

Sub-department  of  Tropical  Medicine 1,000.00 

Normal  Child  Development  Clinic 28,982.88        30,482.88 

Gerdau  (Mrs.  Clara),  toward  the  maintenance  of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Golden  (Mrs.  Ben),  for  the  Dean's  Fund  for  Relief  of 

in  Columbia  College 400.00 

Government  of  Lithuania,  for  travelling  expenses  of  an 

Instructor  of  Lithuanian  in  University  Extension ....  167.00 

Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Committee  for  German 

Refugees,  for  the  Salary  of  an  Associate  in  Spanish . .  1,500.00 

Greek-American  Intercollegiate  Club,  for  the  purchase  of 

Modern  Greek  books  for  the  Library 50.00 

Gristede   (Diedrich),   toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Halbach  (E.  K.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 
sches Haus 25.00 

Hartley  Corporation,  for  the  Marcellus  Hartley  Labora- 
tory   2,600.00 

Hartman  (Mrs.  Maude  R.),  to  be  added  to  the  Louis  Wil- 
ey Memorial  Fund,  Department  of  Neurology 250.00 

Hayden  (Charles)  Foundation,  for  the  Charles  Hayden 

Scholarships  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons         25,000.00 

Health  Economics  Association,  Inc.,  for  the  Legislative  , 

Drafting  Research  Fund 750.00 

Heye  (Carl  T.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 20.00 

Hinrichs  (Hans) ,  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 
sches Haus 50.00 

Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Gilbert  M.),  for  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock Scholarship,  School  of  Journalism 1,000.00 

Hiss  (Philip  Hanson),  for  the  Department  of  Bacteriology         2,300.00 

Holz  (Julius),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 25.00 

Hopkins  (Samuel),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 50.00 

Hoyt  (Mrs.  John  Sherman),  for  the  Normal  Child  Devel- 
opment Study 500.00 

Italian  Interuniversity  Bureau,  for  the  operation  of  the 

Bureau 2,000.00 

Italy-America  Society,  for  the  Eleonora  Duse  Fellowship  657.00 

Jablons  (Dr.  Benjamin),  for  Research  on  Kidney  Ex- 
tract in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 200.00 

Kardiner  (A.),  for  a  Malaysian  Field  Trip 3,500.00 

Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  rheumatic 

fever  in  the  Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine.  .  .  .  15,000.00 

Kernan  (Dr.  John  D.),  for  Otology  Research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology 1,000.00 
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Klub  Polski,  for  the  purchase  of  Polish  books  for  the 

Library $10.00 

Knapp  (Dr.  Arnold),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Hans 25.00 

Knapp  (William  J.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Surgery 2,000.00 

Kneeland  (Mrs.  Anna  Ball),  for  Surgical  Pathology  Lab- 
oratory Special  Assistance,  Department  of  Surgery 200.00 

Kubler  (Dr.  George  A.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 20.00 

Leggett  (Mrs.  John  Dwight,  Jr.),  for  Cancer  Research, 

Department  of  Surgery 3,650.00 

Levy  (David  M.),  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  .  .  .  800.00 

Liebovitz  (Benjamin),  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  250.00 

Macy  (Josiah,  Jr.),  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Investigation    of    psychosomatic   relations, 

Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine  .  .  .    $9,420.00 
Investigation  of  the  relation  of  lipoids  to 

processes  of  growth  and  aging 7,800.00 

Investigations  in  the  Department  of  Zoology    2,100.00 

Problems  of  arteriosclerosis 28,090.00         47,410.00 

Mallery  (Otto),  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated  stud- 
ent    345.00 

Marinello  Corporation,  for  salaries  in  the  Department 

of  Chemistry 2,000.00 

Markle  (John  and  Mary  R.)  Foundation,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Practice 

of  Medicine $4,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Neurology    5,000.00 
Investigations  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry  on  Blood  Diseases .  .     6,000.00 
Establishment  of  a  free-ranging  Breeding 

Colony  of  Primates  in  Puerto  Rico 8,200.00        23,200.00 


Matheson  (William  J.)  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson 

Encephalitis  Fund,  Department  of  Bacteriology 4,650.00 

Mead,  Johnson  &  Company,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Diseases  of  Children 1,200.00 

Mertz  (Mrs.  Oscar  E.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Mitchell  (Professor  Wesley  C),  for  Research  in  the  Soc- 
ial Sciences 50.00 

Mittelmann  (Bela),  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences. .  300.00 

Montgomery  (Col.  Robert  H.),  for  the  purchase  of  books 

for  the  Library 250.00 

National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  Inc.,  for  salar- 
ies in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. . .  600.00 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  Chemical  Pathology 

Research 3,000.00 

National  Research  Council,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Purchase  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  the 

Department  of  Chemistry $340.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy ..  .   10,526.86         10,866.86 


National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  the     following 
purposes: 

Research  in  Tuberculosis $3,120.00 
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Research,  in  the  School  of  Business $100.00 

Research  in  the  De  Lamar  InstituTe   :;' 

Public  Health 400.00         $3,620.00 


New  York  State  Library  School  Association,  for  scholar- 
s'    900.00 

Parsons  vMrs.  Elsie  Clews  .  foe  EesearefeHs  Anthropology  3.300.00 

Paterno  i,Dr.  Charles  V.:.  for  fcfee  purchase  of  books  for 

the  Paterno  Library.  Casa  Italiana 702  00 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity,  for  the  purchase  of  books 

for  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  surgeons  50.00 

Philip  Morris  £  Co— pany.  Era  the  Department  of  Phar- 

_  =i-":-:ry     2.000.00 

-  -  Lambda  Phi  Foundation,  for  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  proper  group  adjustment  in  our  national  life,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  Anthropology. 

Psychology  and  Sociology 4.000.00 

Pierce  i.JbhnB.'i  Foundation,  for  research  on  AirEa::.;:- 

iology  at  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 13. 5  "  3 .  M 

Polish  University  Club,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 

Polish  Literature  and  Eiit,-  ry  i  as  the  Library 35.00 

Pope  (GeaesasD     Eat  scholarships 400.00 

Price.  Waterhc  ose  &  Company, :' or  the  School  of  Business 

Accounting  Scholarship 500  qq 

Proctor  (Estate  of  Dr.  Francis  I.),  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Experimental  studies  on  the  application 

of  keratoplasty  to  trachoma $1,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Ophthal- 
mology      4.125.00  5,125.00 


Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  endocrinology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy $5,500.00 

Research  on  the  constitutional  aspects  .- 

disease 14.200.00 

Salary  of  a  psychiatrist  in  the  Department 

of  Practice  of  Medicine 2.500.00 

Research  on  speech  disturbances  and  other 

psychiatric  problems 2.100.00 


Putnam  t,"W"iUiam  Lowell)  Prize  Fund,  for  scholarships. .  .  200.00 

Randolph  (John)  ani  E  m  Baym  FtawwriJatrnw.  toward 
the  study  of  mine  safety  laws  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re- 
search Fund 900.00 

Reichard  vGIadys  A.),  for  research  in  Anthropology.  .  .  174.56 

Reinach  (Marie  J.),  for  research  in  invertebrate  Neu- 

W*6» 500.00 

Reinach  ^Udo  M.) .  for  research  in  invertebrate  Neurology  500.00 

Research  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Advancement  and  extension   of  technical 
and  scientific  investigation,  research  and 
experimentation $2.SO0.0O 

Research  on  the  concentration  and  separation 

of  certain  isotopes 4,300.00  7,100.00 
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Study  of  foreign  libraries  specializing  in  the 

field  of  architecture $750.00 

Studies  of  the  common  cold 12,833.33 

Support  of  Japanese  Studies 1,250.00 

Bibliography  of  Chinese  Books 1,000.00 

Research  on  vitamins  and  related  substances 

in  plant  growth 5,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Pathology .  .  1,800.00 

Advanced  Humanistic  Work 5,000.00 

Research  on  biological  effects  of  heavy  ox- 
ygen   1,650.00 

Research  in  chemical  embryology 1,000.00 

Research  on  the  enzyme  tyrosinase 400.00 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 5,500.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Zoology .  .  .  5,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Social  Science  1,250.00 

Research  in  Social  Sciences 57,243.64 

Studies  of  English  Usage 10,393.52 

Research  on  the  bio-chemistry  and  genetics 

of  canine  cystinuria 3,500.00 

Research  in   nutritional  encephalomalacia 

and  muscular  dystrophy 1,500.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Physiology.  3,000.00 
Research  on  poliomyelitis,  Department  of 

Bacteriology 2,994.96     $145,365.45 

Rosenwald  Family  Association,  for  Dental  Research .  .  .  10,000.00 

Sanderson  (Robert  R.),  for  research  in  the  Department 

of  Pathology 100.00 

Schaefer  (Bertha) ,  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research .  10.00 

Schreiner  (Carl),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 50.00 

Seaman  (Jacob),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 5.00 

Seligman  (Eustace),  toward  the  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses of  two  graduate  students 600.90 

S.  M.  A.  Corporation,  for  Chemical  Pathology  Research.  300.00 

Smith  (Howard  C),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 

Avery  Architectural  Fund 41.97 

Smith,  Kline  and  French  Laboratories,  for   research  in 

the  Department  of  Pharmacology 2,100.00 

Smith  (Professor  David  Eugene),  for  the    purchase  of 

books  and  mathematical  instruments  for  the   David 

Eugene  Smith  Library 500.00 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated 

student 500.00 

Spanish  Government,  for  the  support  of  the  Instituto  de 

las  Espanas 2,853.01 

Spencer  (Frederick  B.),  for  student  aid 2,083.35 

Squibb  (E.  R.  &  Sons),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy   $2,000.00 

Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Biological 

Chemistry 3,500.00 

Research  in  synthetic  organic  chemistry.  .  .        700.00  6,200.00 
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Stauffen  (Ernst),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus §100.00 

Steinbach  (Mrs.  M.  Maxim),  for  the  Friedman  Tubercu- 
losis Gift  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 300.00 

Stevens  (Mrs.  Edith),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 
for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 3.00 

Stiefel  (Carl  F.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 
sches  Haus 100.00 

Stiefel  (Walter  A.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 100.00 

Students  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  financial  relief  of 

students  in  the  College 468.01 

Students  of  the  1937  Summer  Session,  for  the  Summer 

Session  Entertainment  Fund 423.33 

Takamine  Ferment  Company,  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry 250.00 

Tanzer  (Helen  H.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 5.00 

Teachers  College,  for  research  in  the  Social  Sciences. . . .  4,000.00 

Upjohn  Company,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Anatomy 300.00 

Urey  (Professor  Harold  C),  for  research  in  Chemistry. .  .  300.00 

Van  der  Smissen  (Lila),  to  be  added  to  the  Moore  Loan 

Fund 20.00 

Various  donors,  for  the  Huntington  Portrait  Gift 2,192.75 

Various  donors,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Pappenheim 

Collection  for  the  Law  Library 200.00 

Various  donors,  for  Earl  Hall 143.09 

Viera  (Mrs.  America  A.),  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer 

Research 5.00 

vom  Rath  (William),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 15.00 

Warner  (William  &  Company),  for  research  in  the  Den- 
tal School 2,500.00 

Watters  (Mrs.  Kenneth  W.,  Jr.),  for  Cancer  Research, 

Department  of  Surgery 3,650.00 

Webster  (Dr.  Jerome  P.),  toward  the  purchase  of  the 

Jerome  P.  Webster  Library  of  Plastic  Surgery 500.00 

Weiss  (Louis  S.),  to  be  added  to  the  Louis  Wiley  Memor- 
ial Fund,  Department  of  Neurology 250.00 

Whitman  (Marjorie  W.),  for  research  in  Anthropology. . .  400.00 

Whitney  (William  C),  for  research  on  National  Labor 

Relations 500.00 

Wilckes   (Ferdinand),   toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 150.00 

Work  (Lincoln  T.),  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  Wen- 
dell Medal  Fund  for  1937-38 10.61     $653,848.82 


$1,971,253.90 

OTHER  GIFTS: 

Bogert  (Walter  L.).   An  autographed  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Harold  Bauer,  the 
eminent  pianist,  under  date  of  June  10,  1919,  in  which  is  discussed  "the  relative 
values  of  technique  and  expression  in  art,"  for  the  Music  Library. 
Butler  ("Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray).  Antique  Italian  marble  fountain. 
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Chamberlain  (Professor  Joseph  P.).  Set  of  sixty-one  volumes  of  United  States  Code 
annotated. 

Chardon  (M.  Henri).  In  memory  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  seventy  water  colors  de- 
picting landscapes  in  France. 

Columbia  Alumni  Club  of  London.     A  sketch  from  life  of  the  late  King  George. 

Committee  of  faculty  associates,  alumni,  students  and  other  friends  of  Herbert  E. 
Hawkes.  Portrait  of  Dean  Hawkes. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  A  file  of 
the  Economic  Review  of  the  Foreign  Press  during  the  World  War,  for  the  Library. 

French  Government.    Collection  of  books  for  the  Library. 

Garnett  (Porter).  Collection  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  letters  and  documents 
relating  to  the  Laboratory  Press,  an  educational  experiment  in  the  field  of  fine 
printing. 

Goudy  (Frederic  W.).  An  exhibition  of  six  items  demonstrating  his  method  of  mak- 
ing type. 

Jackson  (Mrs.  A.  V.  Williams).  A  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  sixty  hundred 
and  fifty  books  from  the  library  of  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  for  the  Library. 

Kent  (William  Winthrop).  Illustrative  and  research  material,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
script of  his  important  work  on  Penizzi,  for  the  Avery  Library. 

Keyser  (Mrs.  Cassius  Jackson).   A  portrait  of  her  husband,  Cassius  Jackson  Keyser, 

Ledoux  (Louis  V.).  A  set  of  colored  lantern  slides,  made  from  his  collection  of  Japan- 
ese prints,  for  the  Institute  of  Japanese  Studies. 

McKim  (Mrs.  W.  Duncan).    The  following: 

An  old  volume  published  in  London  in  1669  entitled  "The  Compleat  Chymical 
Dispensatory"  which  belonged  to  her  husband,  the  late  W.  Duncan  McKim, 
M.D.,  for  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  Library. 
Four  hundred  volumes,  mainly  medical  in  character,  which  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band, the  late  W.  Duncan  McKim,  M.  D.,  for  the  Library. 

Mason  (Professor  Daniel  G.  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  William  Mason).  Eight  auto- 
graphed letters  to  the  latter  from  Edward  McDowell,  dating  from  1894  to  1900, 
for  the  Music  Library. 

Necarsulmer  (Henry).  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  copies  of  Doris  Ulmann's 
"Twenty-four  Portraits  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Columbia  University,"  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  books  to  be  expended 
for  some  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  School  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean. 

Renwick  (James  A.).  Two  silver  cups  won  by  him  in  the  mile  race  in  1875  and  in 
1876. 

Renwick  (Mrs.  James  A.).  The  following: 

A  collection  of  Renwick  Memorabilia  covering  three  generations  of  the  family. 
A  framed  pastel  portrait  of  Professor  John  Kemp  and  two  silver  ewers,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  Professor  James  Renwick  of  the  Class  of  1809,  and  the  other 
to  his  son,  James  Renwick,  Architect,  of  the  Class  of  1836. 

Thomas  (A.  C).  Collection  of  letters  written  by  Brander  Matthews  to  various  ed- 
itors in  the  years  1882-1921. 

Wilbur  (C.  P.  and  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey).  Historic  gates  which  were 
formerly  the  property  of  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  the  Class  of  1842  and  which 
have  interesting  historic  associations  with  the  old  Columbia  College. 

Wiley  (W.  O.).     Collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  volumes  from  the  Loeb  Library. 

FREDERICK  A.  GOETZE, 
Treasurer . 

New  York,  June  30,  1938 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1938 


ASSETS 

Current  Funds 
General 

Cash $  4,057-97 

Accounts  Receivable 
College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  .      .      .  $2,565.43 
Unpaid  Regular  Session 

Fees,  etc 1,003.80 

Undergraduate  Associa- 
tion— Greek  Games 
Curtains      ....  609.00  4,178.23 


Accrued  Interest  on  Securities  when 

Purchased 254.89 

Inventories 

Food  and  Supplies 1,139.11 

Prepaid  Expense, etc 1,660.10 

Due  from  Other  Funds 

Loan  Fund  (see  contra)  15,915.00 

Plant  Funds — Barnard 

Camp  Fund      .      .      .  1,460.78  17,375.78  $28,666.08 


Restricted 

Cash 35,334.02  $64,000.10 

Loan  Fund 

Notes  Receivable 

Student  Loan  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 


Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 

Endowment 
Funds 

Special 
Funds 

$79,748.00 
$4,723,246.06 

$79,687.00 

$61.00 

Investments  (book  value1) 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  and 
Certificates     .... 
Preferred  Stocks 
Common  Stocks 
Note  Receivable 

$2,225,180.07 

3,003.00 
1,214,536.23 
1,151,290.26 

2,500.00 

$126,736.50 

$4,596,509.56 

$126,736.50 

$4,676,196.56 

$126,797.50 

4,802,994.06 

Plant  Funds 

Unexpended 

$6,052.89 

Invested  in  Plant 
Educational  Plant 

Buildings        .... 
Equipment      .... 

$1,682,529.18 

1,154,368.13 

65.5I9-43 

$2,902,416.74 
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Auxiliary  Enterprises  Plant 
Residence  Halls 

Buildings        ....        $1,254,332.49 
Equipment      ....  I29.333-38 

Barnard  Camp   ....  11,687.12         1,395.352-99         4.297.769-73 


$4,303,822.62 
Gift  Securities  (appraised  value) 

(see  contra) 259.19       4,304,081.81 


Total  Assets $9,210,929.66 

1  Market  value  approximately  $4,536,989.20. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1938 

LIABILITIES 

Current  Funds 
General 

Deferred  Income  Credits 

Student  Room  Deposits,  etc $14,692.50 

Surplus I3.973-58  $28,666.08 

Restricted 

Balance  of  Funds 35,334-°2  $64,000.10 

Loan  Fund 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  contra) 15,915.00 

Principal  of  Fund 23,938.69  39,853-69 

Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 
Principal  of  Funds  with  Income  Designated  for 

Unrestricted  Purposes $2,801,546.86 

Restricted  Purposes 1,508,781.76 

Principal  of  a  Fund  Whose  Income  is  Subject 

to  an  Annuity  Agreement 500,000.00 

$4,810,328.62 
Deduct:  Net  Loss  on  Consolidated  Investments 

to  June  30,  1938 134,132.06         4,676,196.56 

Principal  of  a  Special  Fund  Whose  Income  is 

Subject  to  an  Annuity  Agreement 126,797.50         4,802,994.06 

Plant  Funds 
Invested  in  Plant 

Note  Payable,  Due  October  6,  1938 $180,0.00.00 

Due  to  Current  Fund — General  (see  contra) 1,460.78 

Principal  of  Plant  Funds 

College  Grounds  Fund $1,508,592.07 

College  Buildings  Fund 1,565,301.35 

College  Equipment  Fund 194,852.81 

Special  Funds  Invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  .  843,399.27 

Barnard  Camp  Fund 10,216.34         4,122,361.84 

$4,303,822.62 
Gift  Securities  Awaiting  Sale  (see  contra) 259.19         4,304,081.81 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $9,210,929.66 


BARNARD    COLLEGE  200. 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1938 
INCOME 

Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees         $404,333-32 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Unrestricted  Funds $137,597-34 

Restricted  Funds 35.654-49  173.251-83 

Gifts,  etc 7.099-07 

Sundry  Income 9*7-30  $585,601.52 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $218, 599-41 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom,  Summer  Session      .      .      .  10,893.06 

Lunchroom,  Regular  Session 16,158.92 

Gifts,  etc Io-oo 

Sundry  Income H53-9I            246,815.30 

Other  Noneducational  Income 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid 

Endowment  Investments $32,752.80 

Gifts,  etc 7.532.70  $40,285.50 

Annuity  Fund  Investments 12,700.00  52,985.50 

Total  Income $885,402.32 

EXPENDITURE 
Educational  and  General 

General  Administration  and  General  Expense $114,470.66 

Instruction 

Salaries  of  Columbia  University  Appointees  $368,865.30 

Assistance  and  Expense i5.59I-96 

Other  Instruction 31,908.12            416,365.38 

Library 

Salaries $12,765.61 

Books,  etc 6,600.58  19,366.19 

Health  Department 

Salaries $9,480.25 

Assistance  and  Expense 2,320.60 

Infirmary 2,490.00  14,290.85 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 87,953.00  $652,446.08 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $156,909.61 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom,  Summer  Session      .      .      .  10,992.95 

Lunchroom,  Regular  Session 18,477.46 

Barnard  Camp 475-66            186,855-68 

Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid  ....  $64,657.46 

Annuities 12,700.00 

Supplementary  Appropriations i4.97I-40  92,328.86 

Total  Expenditure $931,630.62 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 

Educational  and  General $66,844.56 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 59,959.62 

Other  Noneducational  Transactions 39.343-36 

Net  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1938  .     .     .  46,228.30 

$885,402.32 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1938 

ASSETS 

Real  Estate 

Land $150,000.00 

Building 350,000.00           $500,000.00 

Equipment 

Library $50,000.00 

Museum  and  Herbarium 20,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 79,790.00 

Apparatus  and  Chemicals 

Materia  Medica 4°>558.33 

Pharmacy 25,642.30 

Chemistry 34,381.54            250,372.17 

Invested  Funds 

Bonds — Market  Value $49,228.00 

Savings  Bank  Accounts 27,647.94              76,875.94 

Chase  National  Bank — General  Fund $  4,112.43 

Chase  National  Bank — Special  Fellowship  Fund       ....  25,000.00 

Petty  Cash 50.00              29,162.43 

Total  Assets $856,410.54 

LIABILITIES 

Temporary  Loans          $  67,000.00 

Restricted  Funds 

Bigelow  Fellowship $25,000.00 

Plaut  Fellowship 13,729.42 

Seabury  Scholarship 3,615.68 

Student  Loan  Fund 1,653.19 

Dohme  Prize  Fund 1,386.12 

Olshansky  Medal  Fund 686.79 

Hostmann  Memorial  Fund 548.45 

Alumni  Fund 1,572.66 

Diekman  Prize  Fund 492.00 

Endowment  Fund 3,769.78              52,454.09 

Unrestricted  Funds 

Special  Fund $  9,784.44 

Breitenbach  Fund 20,598.19 

Inheritance  Fund 5,617.69 

Investment  Fund 12,795.61              48,795.82 

Depreciation 86,000.00 

Net  Investment  in  Plant 602,160.63 

Total  Liabilities $856,410.54 


JII4  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING   JUKI  JO,    1 938 

Receipts 

Bildno;s — Including  Endowment  Fund 5   "." 

Investment  Intetest 3,501.04 

:ui<ts — Restricted 31.1:- 

Bank  Loins 4-. -00. 00 

Income  from  Fees 

Total  Receipts $214.10-. 05 

Disbursements 

Salar  .  1  istrative  Expenses <    -  -  :  - 

Loans  Repaid 17,046.3 

Balances — Including  Endowments $6,8x0.37 

Total  Disbursements $214,107.93 

:  jceipts  Applicable  to  Current  Expenses $nv.- 

Current  Expenses ^0.97 

Deficit $17,247.55 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1938 

ASSETS 

I.  Current  Funds  Assets 

Cash $  45,163.77 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  Less  Reserve     ....  129,785.08 

Investments  at  Cost,  Less  Amortization 382,451.20 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies 48,289.71 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 58,390.41 

Deferred  Charges 103,297.98 

Accumulated  Deficits 652,700.51 

Due  from  Endowment 5>°59-5° 

Total  Current  Assets  and  Accounts $1,425,138.16 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash $  11,550.55 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable,  Estimated  Collectible       .  175,019.18 

Welfare  Fund  Notes  Receivable 2,988.00 

Total  Loan  Fund  Assets 189,557.73 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets 

Cash $        3,844.11 

Securities  at  Cost,  Less  Amortization 7,359,621.80 

Real  Estate — College  Residence  Halls 1,434,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 8,797,745.72 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended 

Cash $        2,303.74 

Investments  at  Cost 24,875.00 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities  Plant 8,231,108.25 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant         2,470,464.08 

Total  Plant  Funds  Assets 10,728,751.07 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets 

Stock  of  Parents'  Publishing  Association $100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds  Assets 100,110.00 

Total  Assets $21,241,302.68 


2l8  COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1938 
LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 

A.  General 

Notes  Payable $425,000.00 

Current  Liabilities 322,611.20 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income     .      .  128,600.66 

Working  Capital 78,762.37           $954,974-23 

B.  Restricted 

Current  Funds  for  Designated 

Purposes $461,795.50 

Unexpended  Restricted  Endowment 

Income 8,368.43  470,163.93 

Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $1,425,138.16 

II.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  Teachers  College  Students $167,199.89 

Loan  Funds  for  New  College  Students 19,029.35 

Welfare  Funds 3.328.49 

Total  Loan  Funds 189,557.73 

III.  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 

General  Endowment  Funds $2,282,376.24 

Funds  Functioning  as  General  Endowment 2,275,025.36 

Restricted  Endowment  Funds 4,008,087.83 

Reserves  Arising  from  Gains  over  Losses  on  Investments 

Consolidated 227,196.79 

Due  to  Current  Funds 5,059.50 

Total  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 8,797,745.72 

IV.  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended $      27,178.74 

B.  Plant  Funds  Invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant 8,131,108.25 

In  Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 1,136,184.27 

C.  Due  to  Endowment 1,434,279.81 

Total  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 10,728,751.07 

V.  Agency  Funds 

Parents'  Publishing  Association  Fund $100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds 100,110.00 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds S2 1,241, 302. 68 


TEACHERS    COLLEGE  2IQ 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I938 

(1)  Educational  and  General 

1.  Student  Fees 

Teachers  College  Fees $1,739,429-73 

New  College  Fees 126,223.05 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Fees     ....  522,997.70       $2,388,650.48 

2.  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 

General  Purposes $137,628.99 

Restricted  Purposes  (Schedule  B  3) 133,920.11  271,549.10 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves  (Schedule  B  3) 

Gifts  and  Grants  for  Designated  Purposes      .      .      .  $119, 335-37 

Reserves  for  Designated  Purposes 35, 153.96  154,489.33 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 16,130.34 

5.  Rents 27,000.00 

6.  Other  Income 22,780.82 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income $2,880,600.07 

(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls $306,644.08 

2.  Dining  Halls 214,034.33 

3.  Supply  Room 7,697.74 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 201,497.83 

Total  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities $729,873.98 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Income 

1.  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Restricted  Endowment  (Schedule  B  3) $4,581.16 

Gifts  and  Grants  (Schedule  B  3) 185.00 

Total  Other  Noneducational  Income $4,766.16 

Total  Income $3,615,240.21 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1938 

(1)  Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administrative  Offices 

Salaries      .  I225.244.58 

Supplies  and  Expense 92,439.26  $317,683.84 

2.  General  Expense 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service $60,074.80 

General  Stenographic  Office 21,974.77 

Insurance  and  Retirements 91,999.24 

Student  Welfare  and  Activities 15,644.32 

Institutional  Travel,  Entertainment,  and  Activities  .  27,897.83 

Other  General  Expense 18,624.49  236,215.45 

3.  Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

Teachers  College $1,144,862.02 

New  College 127,827.23  >^ 

Horace  Mann  School — Elementary  and  Girls' 

High  School 159,260.44 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 88,024.72 

Lincoln  School 185,117.49         1,705,091.90 

4.  Organized  Research 

International  Institute $53,897.90 

Child  Development  Institute 85.22 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 52,768.28 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science      .      .      .  14,424.26 

Institute  of  School  Experimentation 52.82 

Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research        ....  21,156.43 

Lincoln  School  Research 25,800.49 

Appropriated  for  Research 19,000.00            187,185.40 

5.  Extension 

Extramural  Courses 56,139.70 

6.  Libraries 107,413.21 

7.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture $119,470.26 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 87,017.92 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas 83,859.36 

Insurance  and  Taxes 13,222.66 

Rent 21,286.50  324,856.70 

Total $2,934,586.20 

(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls $371,074.89 

2.  Dining  Halls 207,921.88 

3.  Supply  Room 8,940.66 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 180,242.53 


Total $768,179.96 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Expense 

1.  Interest $      666.67 

2.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 59,476.26 


Total $60,142.93 


Total  Current  Expenditures $3,762,909.09 
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BARD  COLLEGE 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1938 

ASSETS 

Cash $14,398.20 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable n, 759-03 

Investments 171,952.72 

Plant  and  Equipment 

Land $       16, 375-25 

Buildings  and  Equipment  and  Athletic  Field 1,360,062.17  1,376,437.42 

Pledges  Receivable $612.51 

Less  Reserve 612.51 

Prepaid  Expenses 7,060.79 

Excess  of  Liabilities  over  Assets 230,191.43 

Total  Assets $1,811,799.59 

LIABILITIES 

Notes  Payable $232,700.00 

Mortgages  Payable 3,500.00 

Accounts  Payable 4,638.68 

Deferred  Income 

Tuition  Fees  Received  in  Advance $       503.80 

Emergency  Fund 16,000.00 

Other 387.72  16,891.52 

Funds 

Special $        7,630.16 

Endowment 169,922.69 

Plant  and  Equipment 1,376,516.54       1,554,069.39 

Total  Liabilities $1,811,799.59 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT— GENERAL  FUNDS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1938 

Income  from  All  Sources 

From  Student  Fees $156,409.64 

From  Endowment 8,895.55 

From  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes 31,516.27 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 22,207.25 

Total  Income $219,028.71 

Expense 

Educational  and  General  Administration $114,861.44 

Libraries 4,840.23 

Buildings  and  Grounds 50, 533.67 

Dining  Hall 38,858.33 

Noneducational  Activities 35.285.31 

$244,378.98 
Less  Adjustment  Applicable  to  Prior  Years $47 -12 

$244,331.86 
Deficit,  Being  Excess  of  Expense  over  Income  for  Maintenance  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1938 $25,303.15 

Total  Expense $219,028.71 


